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PRopHEcy, VIEWED IN Resprcr to rms Distinctive Nature, 
ims Spectan Funcrion, anv irs Proper Inrerrreration. 
By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, Author of “Typology of 
Scripture,” “ Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy.” 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1856. 


Tus volume is marked by much the same characteristics 
as the author’s work on the Typology of Scripture, which 
was noticed in the Journal, January, 1852. It is the result 
of laborious investigation, displays much learning, is calm 
and candid in its spirit, and presents on many topics very 
just and able views. The theme is one of the finest and 
most important that could have been selected. Its interest 
is far from having been exhausted by former writers. 
Several of its branches, indeed, have been but slightly dis- 
cussed by English authors, and still present a wide scope 
for fresh inquiry and a more thorough disquisition. The 
questions—W hat is the peculiar nature of prophecy? what 
was the special state of the seers when it was communicated 
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to them? what were the modes in which it was conveyed 
to them? what are the media through which it is presented 
to us? what are the principles on which those media—lan- 
guage and symbols—are employed? and what are the laws 
by which they are to be interpreted ?—are questions of the 
greatest moment; and are very far from having been so 
decisively determined as to unite the judgments of the 
learned and pious generally in regard to them. A great 
diversity of views in respect to them still prevails; and the 
most dissimilar opinions are in consequence entertained of 
the import of some of the most important of the revelations 
which God has made of the future. We welcome this 
volume, therefore,—though we dissent altogether from its 
views of the principles on which the prophecies are made, 
and the laws by which they are to be interpreted,—under 
the persuasion that the more largely and thoroughly the 
subject is discussed in a candid and truth-seeking spirit, the 
more apparent it will become that the theory of spirituali- 
zation which has so long prevailed, must be abandoned as 
altogether erroneous, and that the language of the prophets 
is to be interpreted by the ordinary laws of speech, and 
their symbols, according to the relations in which they are 
used, by the laws of likeness or analogy. 

Dr. Fairbairn treats, first, of the nature of prophecy ; of 
its place in history, or its having its origin in the exigencies 
of the period in which it was uttered, and of the persons to 
whom it was addressed; of its sphere, the church; and of 
the certainty or contingency of the events it foreshows: 
next, of the prophetic style and diction: and lastly, of the 
results to which his principles lead in the interpretation of 
the prophecies that have already been fulfilled, and those 
that are yet to meet their accomplishment. In the first 
class he includes those which relate to the states and king- 
doms that were antagonists of the Israelitish people, and 
those which respect the Israelites themselves, the Messiah, 
and Jerusalem. In the latter he places those that respect 
the future of the Israelites and the future of the Christian 
church ; and under this head gives his views in brief of all 
the chief symbols of Daniel and the Apocalypse. As he 
holds that the prophecies that are conveyed through lan- 
guage are to be interpreted representatively, rather than 
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literally, or by the laws of speech, and that the symbols of 
Daniel and John have but a very vague significance, and 
are not to be rigidly interpreted by the laws of analogy or 
likeness, he assigns to the great predictions of Christ’s com- 
ing at the destruction of the antichristian hosts, the resur- 
rection of the holy dead, and their reign with him during 
the thousand years, an altogether lower, though what he 
regards a spiritualistic, meaning. He, however, entertains 
far higher views of the state to which believers are to be 
exalted during the Millennium, than are generally held, we 
believe, by Antimillenarians. Thus he says :— 


“From what has been stated respecting the Millennium itself, as 
well as from the kind of providences which must be necessary to 
bring it into accomplishment, there can be no doubt that it must be 
in a very special manner connected with the power and presence of 
the Lord. The apostles spoke of him as coming and being present, 
when the gospel, through their instrumentality and the working of 
God’s providence, took effect in particular places, and when the 
kingdom of God was transferred from Jewish to Gentile soil. But 
the operations by which such things were accomplished, could not 
have afforded nearly such marked indications of his presence, or 
such proofs of his controlling agency and power, as must appear in 
the world-wide movements and changes of which we have been 
treating. The subversion of antichristian falsehood and domina- 
tion, the bringing to naught of the world’s power and wisdom, the 
abolition of all that, in the world’s social and political condition of 
things, is opposed to truth and justice, and along with these, the 
formal elevation of the pious and God-fearing portion of mankind to 
the place of influence and authority, and the establishment through 
all lands of the pure and benign principles of the gospel—such 
things, when they take place, cannot but betoken a manifestation of 
the presence and coming of the Lord, far surpassing what has yet 
appeared in the past, if we except the period of his actual sojourn 
among men. Besides, when we take into account what human 
nature now is, and how much its instinctive cleaving to the dust, 
together with the veil that hides from its view the realities of a 
higher sphere, operates as a hindrance to the work of grace among 
men, and to the practical ascendency of the truth of God in the 
world, it cannot appear wonderful if there should be some nearer 
connexion established in the millennial period between the two 
regions of the Divine kingdom. Without speculating much con- 
cerning the possibilities of things, we can conceive a mode of 
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administration not impracticable, which should bring into fuller real- 
ization than hitherto the word of our Lord to Nathaniel: ‘ Here- 
after ye shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man; something whereby faith 
might become more like a living sense than it has ever been in any 
number of individuals, or for any length of time in the same indi- 
viduals, during the past stages of the world’s history. This, we say, 
might not seem impracticable, and might even appear needful, when 
we think of the difficulties to be vanquished and the resistance to be 
overcome, compared with the gigantic and blessed results that for so 
long a period are to be in progress. Indeed, we can scarcely wnder- 
stand how such results can be effected, unless supports of some sort 
are furnished to faith, and an insight is given into the spiritual and 
divine beyond what has been the common privilege since THE PRESENT 
DISPENSATION began. But whatever may be justly anticipated in 
this direction, it ought to be looked for, not so much, perhaps not at 
all, in connexion with any objective or visible manifestation on the 
Lord’s part, but from subjective elevation on theirs. In so far as 
given, it will be the property of faith, not of sight, and will come as 
the effect of a more copious outpouring of the Spirit—an outpouring, 
it may be, such as shall make gifts ‘that have hitherto been rare 
comparatively common, and shall raise the recipients of them to 
such an elevation of soul, and such nearness of communion with 
heaven, that all who see them shall feel as if they saw the face of an 
angel, There is nothing in the constitution of the church of Christ, 
or in the prophetic word, to prevent such an enlargement of present 
grace and privilege, but much rather to warrant and encourage the 
expectation of it. The more so as it is plain that, entirely apart 
from the removal of external hindrances, or the supply of adventi- 
tious helps, there must be an operation of the Spirit of grace of the 
most efficacious and persuasive kind, in order even to reconcile the 
world to the rule of the saints, or to give it practical effect. If there 
shall be power to make the people generally willing to obey, how 
much more of power—power to reach to the greater things of God 
—will be required for those who in such a time shall be called to 
rale in the affairs of men, and ride upon the high places of the 
earth! And if it shall be the grand reaping-time for the world in 
the Spirit’s work, of which till then the first fruits only shall have 
been gathered, what must form the essential condition of its accom- 
plishment so much as the nobler endowments of the Spirit, and His 
richer communications to the souls of men !”—Pp. 469-471. 


Though he rejects the visible presence and reign of Christ 
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on the earth during the Millennium, these views imply that 
the world is then to be placed under a dispensation essen- 
tially different from the present. He expresses his doubt 
of Christ’s presence during that period in the following 
terms :— 


“ But that the glorified Redeemer should openly manifest himself 
to the world, and in the splendor of Divine Majesty should take 
visible possession of the throne—that what is known distinctively as 
the advent of the Son of man in glory for the purpose of winding up 
the affairs, and bringing in the final results, of His dispensation—that 
this is to precede the commencement of the millennial reign, and 
constitute its more important and distinguishing feature, we can by 
no means admit; for it seems to us in many respects at variance 
with the clearest revelations given on the subject, and incompatible 
with the constitution and order of things that shall then be brought 
into existence.”—P, 471. 


It is not our design, however, to notice critically the sys- 
tem at large he entertains, nor to animadvert on all the 
views he advances from which we dissent; but we shall 
content ourselves with first pointing out what we deem the 
mistaken assumption on which he builds his work, and his 
failure to verify it; and then show that it is his misconcep- 
tion of the nature of prophecy, and the indeterminateness 
and uncertainty of the principle on which he interprets it, 
that leads him to set aside the predictions with which the 
Scriptures abound, that Christ is to come in person and 
visible glory, and reign on the earth during the thousand 
years of the dominion of the saints and the universal preva- 
lence of righteousness and peace. 

The foundation on which his work, in all its most essen- 
tial parts, is built, is the postulate—That the literal, by 
which he means the grammatical, sense of the language 
prophecies, is not their true predictive sense; but is merely 
representative of a higher and more spiritual class of agents, 
objects, or events. He holds much the same view also of 
the symbolical prophecies. Instead of interpreting the 
symbols according to the relation in which they are used, 
by the strict laws either of likeness or general analogy, he 
seems to regard them as employed in a vague manner to 
denote mere qualities or characteristics, considered ab- 
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stractly from the agents that are to be the subjects of them; 
and it is on this theory entirely of the nature of prophecy 
that he sets aside the revelation that Christ is to come in 
person at the commencement of the Millennium, and treats 
it as a revelation of a mere effusion of the Holy Spirit’s 
influences in an extraordinary measure. Now it will be 
admitted by all intelligent inquirers, that in order to sus- 
tain the constructions of his volume, Dr. Fairbairn should 
have verified this postulate. He should have given a clear 
and full definition of this principle of prediction, and shown 
what the precise relation is, of that which is foreshown to 
that by which it is represented; so that the nature and 
sphere of the one may be determined from the nature and 
sphere of the other. He should have stated the law also by 
which the two species of predictions—those made through 
language, and those made through symbols—are to be 
interpreted ; and finally, he should have verified both his 
theory of the nature of prophecy and of the laws by which 
it is to be interpreted, by ample proofs from the sacred 
volume. Otherwise, however specious and imposing, his 
system is but a mere hypothesis, and has no title to be 
received as a true exposition of the Word of God. But this 
‘Dr. F. has omitted. 

In the first place, he has not given any statement of the 
relation which what he regards as the spiritual meaning 
bears to that which is the medium of representing it. He 
has nowhere defined the peculiarity of the spiritual, and 
shown wherein it differs from the literal, what the bond is 
that subsists between them, and on what principle the one 
is to be determined from the other. He has only alleged 
that that which is foreshown is spiritual, in contradistinction 
from the literal and real, which the prophecy grammatically 
denotes. But that is to leave the meaning of the predic- 
tions wholly indeterminate. As there is a great variety of 
things that are spiritual—such as principles, dispositions, 
affections, acts, relationships, laws,—and a great variety in 
each class, if nothing is known of that which is foreshown 
but that it is spiritual, then nothing is known of its exact 
nature; and that which is revealed is reduced to a mere 
dim, undefined abstraction. All that is disclosed is, that 
spirituality in some sense is predicable of that which is 
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foretold: but whether it is to be mere intellectual princi- 
ples, mere dispositions and affections of the heart, or mere 
acts expressive of affections towards God or towards crea- 
tures, is left wholly indeterminable and unknown. Nor has 
he given any rules for the interpretation of the literal, by 
_ which it can be seen what the relation is which subsists 
between that and the spiritual, and the principle discovered, 
on which the one is to be deduced from the other. He has 
stated no law whatever that touches this relationship. 
Whether the literal represents the spiritual on the principle 
of a single resemblance, a general correspondence, or no 
correspondence whatever, he utters no hint, but leaves it 
wholly to the caprice or fancy of the interpreter. So far, 
therefore, as this point is concerned, he has done nothing 
whatever to verify his theory. 

In the next place, though he uses the term figurative as 
essentially a synonym of spiritual, and alleges the fact that 
prophecies are, as he regards them, figurative, as a reason 
that they are to be interpreted as denoting spiritual things ; 
yet he nowhere defines the characteristics of figurative lan- 
guage, nor indicates what the peculiarities are that distin- 
guish it from literal ; nor does he present a solitary rule by 
which figurative passages are to be interpreted. Whether 
a passage can be figurative in any other way than by hav- 
ing a specific figure in it; whether there are any other 
figures than those of ordinary speech; whether they are 
used on any uniform principles ; or, if so, what those princi- 
ples are, he utters no hint whatever. He only pronounces 
passages figurative, and maintains that they are for that 
. reason to receive a mystical interpretation. Whether all 
figures are to be interpreted by the same laws, or what the 
laws are by which they are to be explained, he leaves 
wholly unconsidered to the discretion of his readers. 

In the third place: Nor has he given any definition of 
the principle on which symbols are used to bear the spiri- 
tual meaning which he ascribes to them, nor any rules of 
exposition by which that meaning is to be deduced from 
them. Whether there is any uniform relationship or cor- 
respondence between them, or any medium by which the 
one can be known from the other, he gives no intimation. 

On these fundamental points, he has thus done nothing 
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whatever either to sustain his theory, or confirm the con- 
structions which, under its guidance, he places on the pro- 
phecies. The whole fabric of his volume, which he has 
reared with so much labor and care, is literally, from founda- 
tion to top-stone, the work of mere assumption and un- 
proved opinion. If capable of being sustained by legiti- 
mate proofs, he has not verified it. This is a fatal objection © 
to his volume as a reliable and authoritative work. The 
whole series of his constructions, so far as his primary pos- 
tulate is concerned, is a mere expression of unsupported and 
undefined judgments. — 

In the fourth place: Nor has Dr. Fairbairn succeeded in 
verifying his postulate of the nature of prophecy, by pro- 
ducing any examples of the spiritual, in contradistinction 
from the literal meaning, which he ascribes to it. He 
alleges, indeed, a number of passages as examples of it, but 
offers no proof that that is their character. Thus he says :— 


“The great argument of the persons who advocate this view [that 
the grammatical sense of the language prophecies is their true sense], 
is the exact fulfilment of many prophecies already accomplished, 
and especially of those which pointed to the appearance and history 
of Christ on earth. Never, it is alleged, were facts more literally 
described than those which were foretold to take place, and actually 
have taken place, in connexion with the events of Gospel history. But 
if the principle of literal exactness or historical precision holds true, 
why should it not be understood as holding also in other parts of the 
prophetical Scripture? What can a departure from it be but a cor- 
ruption of the simplicity of the divine word? And so, since 
throughout we have to do with plain historical description on the 
one side, and corresponding matters of fact upon the other, ‘the 
vision which Isaiah (for example) saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, the heading of his whole book, must be viewed as bearing 
immediate respect only to the Jewish people, and their land and city. 
So also in regard to what is written generally in the prophetic word, 
Edom is to be taken literally of Edom, Moab of Moab, Egypt of 
Egypt, Zion of Zion, and Jerusalem of Jerusalem. 

“Now, if the ground on which this stringent literality is con- 
tended for were real; if the sense which past fulfilments of pro- 
phecy appear to have put on the predictions of Scripture, were uni- 
formly that alone of the historical and literal; then we should not 
hesitate to regard it as a settled point that the past should, in this 
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respect, rule the future, and that for prophecy in general, what 
remains to be fulfilled, as well as what has already been fulfilled, all 
must be understood and interpreted like a history [that is, its gram- 
matical must be taken as its true and only sense]. But is it so in 
reality ? Let us put the principle to the test: let us try it even with 
the first prophecy uttered in the ears of fallen man. Addressing 
the Serpent, the Lord said: ‘ And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ Here the seed of the 
woman, beyond all doubt, is the woman’s offspring—a child of pro- 
mise, or collectively (as the word seed is commonly taken) a line of 
children to be born of her; and consequently the Serpent—if all 
must be taken in the prosaic style, and read as history—could only 
be that creature of the field then present, and its seed the offspring 
which might afterwards, by natural generation, proceed from it. The 
prophecy, therefore, speaks merely of the injuries to be received 
from serpents on the one side, and of the killing of serpents on the 
other; and any member of Eve’s future family who might have the 
fortune to kill a serpent, should, by so doing, verify the prophecy. 
In taking all in a simply historical aspect, as the woman’s seed must 
be one or more of human kind, so the serpent and his seed can only 
comprehend what is of the serpent kind. Such is a fair application 
of the principle of a bald and naked literalism; and the fruitful 
result it enables us to extract from the primeval promise to a fallen 
world, is an assurance of man’s relative superiority to the most 
subtle of beasts, and the ultimate destruction of the serpent brood! 
Could the lowest rationalism find anything more suited to its pur- 
poses ? or could the pitiable condition of the parents of the human 
family, and the great necessities of their fallen state, have been more 
bitterly mocked? It would have been giving them a serpent for 
bread. 

“ Those who can rest in such a conclusion, and see nothing in it at 
variance with the cheracter of God and the general tenor of his 
revelations to men, are not to be reasoned with, but must be held 
naturally or morally incompetent to deal with matters of such a kind. 
We therefore arrirm that the simply literal for prophecy will not do 
at the very outset ; and that to apply it to the very first announce- 
ment connected with the hopes of mankind, were only to burlesque 
the occasion of its deliverance. Let it be that some respect was 
therein had to the natural enmity which was henceforth to subsist 
between the serpent brood and the human family ; still, when the 
whole circumstances of the case are taken into the account, this 
cannot now, nor could it ever, be regarded as more than a sign or 
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emblem of the spiritual truth which lay underneath, and which alone 
constitutes its prophetic import for Adam and his offspring. . . . . 
How, indeed, could a thoughtful mind rest satisfied with any other 
than a spiritual interpretation of the prophecy? It was not a physi- 
eal but a spiritual conquest which the tempter had achieved, and 
which, according to the principles of the divine government, drew 
after it the heritage of natural evil that rushed in upon the world. 
Could it be seriously imagined, that the successful warfare that was 
now, by divine help, to be waged, the final victory that was to be 
won by the woman’s seed, should be of an inferior kind to that 
accomplished by the serpent? The good promised should, in that 
case, have been no proper reversion of the evil. Even the language, 
by its poetical coloring, naturally carries the mind to this higher 
aspect of things, and lodges a silent protest against the notion of a 
flat and prosaic literalism. To bruise a serpent’s head is a natural 
expression for putting it to death, making a final end of its power to 
injure or destroy ; but who ever heard of a serpent, in the natural 
sense, bruising a person’s heel? To speak thus, is not to speak in 
the style of history, as if the object were to give a naked, unvar- 
nished account of a specific result hereafter to be expected; not this, 
but rather a picturing out, by means of existing relations, and with a 
measure of poetic freedom, of the general nature of what was in 
prospect, as to the relative conditions of the contending parties, and 
the final issue of the struggle. 

“Rightly viewed, therefore, this first prophecy is an instructive 
example, not in favor of, but against, the idea of prophecy being 
merely history written beforehand. It is a sign and witness set up 
at the very threshold of this prophetic territory, showing how much 
prophecy, in the general form of its announcements, might be 
expected to take its hue and aspect from the occasion and circum- 
stances that gave rise to it—how it would serve itself of things seen 
and present, as a symbolical cover under which to exhibit a perspec- 
tive of things which were to be hereafter—and how, even when there 
might be a certain fulfilment of what was written according to the 
letter, the terms of the prediction might yet be such as to make it 
evident that something of a higher kind was required properly to 
verify its meaning.”—Pp. 85-88. 






































We are sorry at the outset of our examination of the 
validity of his postulate, to present so unfavorable a speci- 
men of the manner in which he attempts to settle the most 
important questions in his discussion. We have given the 
passage at length, that the reader may see how entirely he 
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fails of establishing the point for which he contends. What 
he alleges are not proofs, but assumptions merely, affirma- 
tions, and expressions of undemonstrated opinions. Not a 
particle of proof appears among them. He throughout either 
takes for granted what he aims to establish, or else infers it 
from an illegitimate premise. Now if the point is so indubi- 
tably certain, how happens it that he offers nothing demon- 
strative of its truth? If it is so self-evident, or is demon- 
strated by such an amplitude of considerations out of itself, 
that they who doubt it “are not to be reasoned with, but 
must be held naturally or morally incompetent to deal with 
matters of such a kind ;” how is it that he failed to detect 
any of the evidences which invest it with such resistless 
certainty? Or, if aware of such evidences, why is it that he 
withheld them from his readers, and preferred to rest the 
doctrine, on which the whole structure he has employed 
himself in erecting is founded, on his own unsupported 
assumptions, and specious deductions from unauthorized 
premises? It is not a favorable omen to his theory that he 
is thus at the outset obliged to beg what he affects to prove. 
He is not justified, indeed, in treating the denunciation 
on the serpent as a prophecy. It was not strictly such, but 
was a curse; and in a large degree had, undoubtedly, an 
instantaneous accomplishment. “ And the Lord God said 
unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field: upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life. And I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed. It 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” The 
curse of the serpent, by the change of its form and degrada- 
tion below the cattle and beasts of the field, to which it 
was originally equal or superior, and its becoming an object 
of dread and enmity to the woman, doubtless took effect 
immediately. That part of the sentence, moreover, which 
related to the seed of the serpent and of the woman, was 
not a prediction or promise of a victory of the seed of the 
serpent. It is only an announcement, as a part of the 
curse of the serpent, that there should be enmity between 
them, and that they should mutually injure each other. 
The sentence, moreover, was a sentence on the animal 
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that was the instrument of the temptation ; not on Satan, 
who used it as his instrument. It contemplates the serpent 
throughout as a bodied being, and as much in the announce- 
ment that its head should be bruised by the seed of the 
woman, and that it should bruise the heel of her seed, as in 
the curse of its degradation from an erect to a prostrate 
attitude; and it must have been contemplated as such by 
Adam and Eve, unless a revelation was made to them of 
which we have no hint that it had another reference. Eve 
in saying in answer to the question, ‘“ What is this thou hast 
done?” “The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat,” most 
certainly contemplated only the animal that addressed her. 
Had she been aware that the serpent was but the instru- 
ment of an angelic intelligence of lofty powers that had 
revolted from God, and that employed that creature but to 
mask himself that he might more surely draw her into 
revolt, she undoubtedly would have referred her ruin to 
him. There is not the slightest reason, therefore, to suppose 
that our first parents regarded the sentence on the serpent 
as having any relation to any other being than the literal 
serpent, or contemplated it as involving any promise of 
redemption to them and their seed, unless a distinct revela- 
tion, of which we have no intimation, was made to them 
that symbolized or represented such a redemption. But 
that is neither probable nor credible; as the bruising of the 
literal serpent’s head by the seed of the woman has no 
adaptation to represent the redemption of her seed from the 
dominion and curse of sin. The punishment of the seed of 
the serpent is a wholly dissimilar thing from the redemp- 
tion of the seed of the woman. They present a contrast, 
not a similitude. The one has no snitableness to indicate 
the other, nor is one necessarily or naturally involved in 
and a consequence of the other. The bruising of the heads 
of the thousands and myriads of serpents that have been 
put to death by that means from age to age, has surely had 
no connexion whatever with the redemption of the persons 
who have destroyed them, nor of any others. Dr. Fair- 
airn’s construction is precluded, therefore, by the nature of 
the event foreshown, as well as by the denunciation of the 
curse exclusively on the literal serpent. As the denuncia- 
tion was addressed alone to the literal serpent, it must be 
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interpreted exclusively of him, and as the bruising threat- 
ened to him was a curse, it cannot be a symbol of a redemp- 
tion of man from the evils brought on them by his instru- 
mentality. 

Dr. Fairbairn proceeds in his argument on the assumption 
that, if there was no promise or prophecy of the redemption 
of the seed of the woman in the sentence pronounced on 
the serpent, no such promise or revelation was given to our 
first parents. But that is altogether gratuitous and unjusti- 
fiable. The sentence of the serpent was not, so far as we 
can judge, the proper vehicle of a promise to Adam and 
Eve of a redemption of themselves and their offspring ; and 
it is infinitely incredible that no other revelation was made 
to them of a Redeemer, than lay couched in the obscure 
prediction of a war betwixt the seed of the serpent and the 
seed of the woman, in which each should fatally injure the 
other. And that a far fuller revelation was made to them, 
that a Redeemer should be provided of their seed, and of the 
method of salvation through him, we know from the insti- 
tution, immediately after the fall, of sacrifices, which were 
typical of the death of that Redeemer, in order to the par- 
don and redemption of men. 

And finally, if the sentence on the serpent is not to be 
interpreted literally, but its sense is altogether higher and 
remoter, and proves, as Dr. Fairbairn affirms, that prophecy 
in general is not to be treated as “ history written before- 
hand,” but as representative and mystical,—then must not 
the sentences on Eve and Adam be of the same character 
also, and be interpreted as referring to spiritual instead of 
the literal things which they directly express? His con- 
clusion from the character which he ascribes to the denun- 
ciation on the serpent, respects the very “ idea of prophecy,” 
and includes predictions universally. It must, of course, 
therefore, include the denunciations that were uttered in 
immediate connexion with it on the woman and on the man. 
Why is it then that Dr. F. does not verify his postulate by 
a reference to those sentences? If his theory is true, he 
ought to be able to exemplify it as easily from them as 
from the sentence on the serpent. He makes no allusion, 
however, to them, but skips from the doom of the serpent 
to the times of Ezekiel, near thirty-five hundred years later, 
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for the next instance of prophecy, which he alleges as cor- 
roborating his theory. But his omitting the predictions of 
that long period is no reason that we should not test his 
postulate by them. Let us then see whether, as he implies, 
the true and only import of the sentences pronounced on our 
first mother and father, is not their literal sense, but is only 
*‘ a symbolical cover under which there is exhibited a per- 
spective of things ” of a different and wholly spiritual nature. 

“Unto the woman he said,—I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception. In sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee.” Is not the simple gram- 
matical sense of this denunciation its true and only sense? 
Is it not the sense that has been verified in the woman’s 
experience? Have not the evils here denounced actually 
befallen her, and as universally and in as intense a degree 
as the sentence implies? Will Dr. Fairbairn deny that it 
has had a literal fulfilment? Is it possible to assign it 
any other and higher sense? What can multiplying her 
sorrow and her conception mean, if it does not denote what 
it literally expresses? What can it be that sorrow denotes, 
if it is used as a representative of something spiritual that 
differs from itself? What is it that conception can repre- 
sent in the spiritual sphere, in contradistinction from the 
natural? What is it in the spiritual sphere that bringing 
forth children in the natural sphere can denote? And 
what are the spiritual things that her desire to her husband, 
and her being ruled by him, can signify? Has the woman 
a spiritual husband, spiritual conceptions, and spiritual off- 
spring, in contradistinction from the natural, and are they 
such dire evils, that these natural ones have no other appro- 
priate office in this sentence but simply to represent them ¢ 
In what inextricable difficulties would Dr. Fairbairn involve 
himself by attempting to apply his theory to this predic- 
tion? It not only does not yield any corroboration of his 
“idea of prophecy,” but it cannot, by any process, be forced 
into harmony with it. There are no spiritual evils that are 
correlatives of the natural evils here denounced on the 
woman—sorrow, conception, painful births, subjection to a 
husband—and can be represented by them. To deny that 
its literal is its true and only meaning, and attempt to spiri- 
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tualize it, is in effect, therefore, to deny that it has any 
meaning whatever, and make the pretext that it is a reve- 
lation from God a mockery. 

His theory is equally inapplicable to the sentence on the 
man. “And unto Adam he said: Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree of which I commanded thee, saying: Thou shalt not 
eat of it: Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat of the 
herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for out of it wast 
thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” Can there be any doubt that the simple gram- 
matical sense of this sentence is its true and only sense / 
Has it not been verified in the most ample and absolute 
manner in that sense? Is it not a fact that the ground has 
been cursed because of Adam’s transgression? Is it not a 
fact that he has in sorrow eat of it all the days of his life? 
Is it not a fact that it has brought forth to him thorns and 
thistles? Is it not a fact that in the sweat of his face he 
has eat bread till he returned to the dust. Is it not a fact 
that he has—individual after individual, and generation 
after generation—returned unto dust, out of which he was 
taken? If this vast and universal verification of its literal 
sense does not prove that that is its true sense, is it not clear 
that no exact accomplishment of a prophecy in any sphere, 
whether natural or spiritual, can be regarded as an index 
and verification of its true meaning? Ifa literal fulfilment 
of a prophecy is no proof that its literal is its true prophetic 
sense: how can a fulfilment of its spiritual meaning, if it 
have one, be any more a proof that that is its true meaning ? 
To deny that the literal accomplishment of a prophecy is 
a proof that its literal is its true meaning, is plainly equi- 
valent to a denial that any accomplishment can be any 
index to its meaning; and is nothing less, therefore, than a 
denial that prophecy can, by any possibility, be verified, 
and makes the pretext of a prediction of future events‘a 
mockery. For, if neither its grammatical sense, nor its ful- 
filment in that sense, is any index of its true meaning, what 
means are there of determining its predictive sense, and 
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ascertaining that it has been accomplished? The literal is, 
moreover, the only meaning of this sentence on Adam. It 
is as impossible to Dr. Fairbairn to assign it a spiritual 
meaning, as it is to deny that its grammatical is its true 
sense, without denying that it has any sense whatever. For, 
what spiritual correlatives are there which the ground, the 
curse on it, its thorns and thistles, sorrow, sweat, eating of 
bread in sorrow, and dust, and returning to dust, can repre- 
sent? What is the spiritual ground which is cursed for 
man’s sake, of which he eats in sorrow all his life? What 
is that spiritual sorrow, in contradistinction from literal 
sorrow? What are the spiritual thorns and thistles which 
it brings forth to him? What is the spiritual sweat of his 
spiritual face, in which he eats his spiritual bread, that is 
yielded him by the spiritual ground, which is spiritually 
cursed for his sake? And what is the spiritual dust out of 
which he was taken, unto which he is toreturn? Can any- 
thing be more certain than that there are no such correla- 
tives to the literal things that are presented in the passage? 
Can a more lawless and shocking desecration of it be con- 
ceived, than the denial of its natural meaning, and ascrip- 
tion to it of such a monstrous and impossible signification ? 

The first predictions, then, the sentences on the serpent 
and on the first pair, so far from verifying Dr. F.’s idea of 
prophecy, contradict and overthrow it. Instead of proving 
that the sense of prophecy is a spiritual instead of a literal 
sense, his assumptions imply that it has no determinate 
sense whatever, and can never be shown to have had an 
accomplishment. 

His theory is equally inapplicable to the prophecy of the 
flood, addressed to Noah: “ And the Lord said, I will 
destroy man, whom I have created, from the face of the 
earth ; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the 
fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made them. 
And God looked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt, 
for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. And 
God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come before 
me; for the earth is filled with violence through them ; and 
behold I will destroy them with the earth. ... And behold 
I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of life from under 
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heaven: everything that is in the earth shall die.... And 
the flood was forty days upon the earth. And the waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high 
hills that were under the whole heaven were covered. Fif- 
teen cubits upwards did the waters prevail; and the moun- 
tains were covered. And all flesh died that moved upon 
the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every 
man. All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was in the dry land, died. And every living substance 
was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both 
man, and cattle, and creeping things, and the fowl of the 
heaven ; and they were destroyed from the earth. And 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark.” Now, was not the grammatical sense of this pre- 
diction of the flood its true prophetic sense? Was not the 
flood which the history narrates overspread the earth and 
destroyed all its living inhabitants, that identical flood 
which was foretold in the prediction? And was not the 
destruction which it wrought of man, the beasts, the cattle, 
the creeping things, and the fowl of the earth, identically 
that destruction which was foretold in the prophecy? And 
was not its literal its only prophetic sense? Is it not utterly 
impossible that it can have had a spiritual signification, that 
was in its sphere a correlative to its literal signification ? 
What spiritual flood was there at that or any subsequent 
period that was a correlate to the literal flood? What 
spiritual beings were there that were drowned by that 
spiritual flood, that answered to man, the cattle, and beasts 
of the field, the fowls and the creeping things, that perished 
in the real flood? What spiritual ark was there that floated 
on this spiritual flood, and saved a group of spiritual beings, 
that corresponded to the beings, human and animal, that 
were saved in Noah’s ark? If such a spiritual flood took 
place, must not the world that was destroyed by it have 
also been a spiritual world, and altogether different, there- 
fore, from this earth, which was the scene of Noah’s flood? 
But what fancy can be more unauthorized, or involve a 
grosser violation of the passage, than the pretext that it 
points to such a group of empty spectres—of sheer non- 
realities? What dream of — caeeith and debases the 
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sacred Word by a worse caricature than the absurd spiritu- 
alization to which Dr. Fairbairn’s theory thus subjects it! 
The covenant which God made with Noah and his sons 
on leaving the ark, is also incapable of any such mystical 
construction as Dr. F.’s “idea of prophecy” assigns it. 
“ And God spake unto Noah and to his sons with him, say- 
ing, And I, behold, I establish my covenant with you, and 
with your seed after you, and with every living creature 
that is with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every 
beast of the earth, from all that go out of the ark, to every 
beast of the earth. And I will establish my covenant with 
you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
waters of a flood; neither shall there any more be a flood 
to destroy the earth,” Genesis ix. 9-11. Is not the gram- 
matical sense of this pledge or prophecy its true and only 
sense? Has it not had thus far a literal fulfilment? And 
is not that the only verification it has met? And is it nota 
point-blank proof that the prediction itself of the flood can- 
not have had any spiritual signification? For as no spiritual 
flood, answering to a literal one, can have taken place since 
this pledge that no flood that could signify a spiritual 
deluge should ever again be brought upon the earth, it is 
clear that if the prediction of Noah’s flood was a prediction 
of a spiritual deluge, it must have had its accomplishment 
contemporaneously with the literal deluge, before this 
pledge that there should be no further deluge was ad- 
dressed to Noah. Unless, then, it can be shown that there 
was a spiritual flood that took place simultaneously with 
the literal deluge, and that countless crowds of beings, intel- 
lectual and animal, answering to those that perished by the 
literal deluge, were spiritually destroyed by it, it must be 
conceded that no spiritual deluge was foreshown by the 
prediction of the literal deluge. Can Dr. Fairbairn prove, 
then, that such a spiritual flood and spiritual destruction of 
creatures took place at that epoch? He will not attempt 
it. He can no more believe it than we do. If he per- 
suaded himself that the literal flood has a spiritual meaning, 
he would doubtless regard it as referring to a period poste- 
rior to the deluge of water by which the world was de- 
stroyed. But that is precluded by the pledge to Noah 
immediately on his leaving the ark, that no flood should 
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ever again overspread the earth, which, if the flood had a 
spiritual meaning, would be a pledge that no spiritual 
deluge should ever thereafter overwhelm the world. It is 
clear, therefore, that Dr. F.’s “idea of prophecy” is not 
reconcilable with these predictions, but is contradicted and 
overthrown by them. 

Equal difficulties attend the application of his theory to 
the promise or prediction to Abram. ‘“ Now the Lord said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will show thee: and I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt 
be a blessing: and I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed,” Genesis xii. 1-8. This also is a 
literal promise and prediction, and exclusively so, and has 
had hitherto a literal fulfilment. To deny it, is to contra- 
dict the voice of the Scriptures from Genesis to the close of 
the New Testament; for they everywhere exhibit it as a 
literal promise to Abram, and as having had a literal veri- 
fication in the favors God bestowed on him and his poste- 
rity, and through them on the Gentile nations. And that 
is as certainly its only signification, inasmuch as—on the 
principle on which Dr. Fairbairn proceeds—to deny it, and 
assign it a spiritual sense, is to assign it a meaning that is 
in a measure self-contradictious, and cannot in any particu- 
lar have been verified in this world, and in respect to man- 
kind: for his theory of a spiritual sense is that it is couched 
in the literal as a representative of it; and that the spiritual 
things foreshown, are foreshown through the literal things 
as representatives or symbols. The representatives are 
always, therefore, different persons, objects, or events, from 
those which they represent; just as, according to him, the 
serpent named in the sentence, Genesis iii. 14, 15, was a 
different agent in individuality and nature from Satan, of 
whom Dr. F. holds it was the representative ; and the curse 
of degradation and of enmity with the seed of the woman, 
which was pronounced on it, was different in kind from the 
corresponding curse threatened to Satan, which he deems 
was represented by it. But, on that principle, the land 
which God promised to show to Abram, was not the literal 
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land of Canaan, but must have been a spiritual land, and 
therefore not a land situated in this world; nor can the 
nation which God was to make of him have been his own 
descendants, but must have been a nation of purely spiritual 
beings, and not inhabitants therefore of this world; nor can 
all families of the earth, that were to be blessed in him, 
have been the families of the human race, but spiritual 
families, and thence of another order of existences. As, 
then, no such order of spiritual existences, in contradistinc- 
tion from the families of man, dwell in this world, and as 
no great nation of spiritual beings has been made of Abram, 
in distinction from his lineal descendants, it is certain that 
such a spiritual prediction has not been and cannot be ful- 
filled in respect ta him in this or any other world; and 
thence, that no such prediction is couched in the literal 
promise that he should be shown the land of Canaan, that 
a great nation should be made of him, and that in him all 
families of the earth should be blessed. But the supposition 
of such a spiritual sense is self-contradictious also, inasmuch 
as a large share of the blessing promised to Abram, and 
that, almost exclusively, foretold of the other families of the 
earth, was itself a spiritual blessing. For how can spiritual 
blessings be used as representatives of things differing 
in nature from themselves, and that yet, in the identical 
relation in which they are represented, namely, as blessings, 
are of precisely the same nature? How can that which is 
itself spiritual be spiritualized, so that that which is repre- 
sented shall differ in its spiritual nature from that which 
represents it, in the same manner as the mind differs from 
the body, and the spiritual from the material? In what 
more inextricable confusion can the Word of God be 
involved ; what more monstrous violation of its simple and 
essential truth could be devised, than that to which this 
absurd theory subjects it ? 

We might, in like manner, confute Dr. Fairbairn by the 
whole series of the predictions that intervene between this 
and that to which he next refers. Not one of them is recon- 
cilable with his “idea of prophecy.” How happens it that 
he omits all notice of them? If they yield any corrobora- 
tion to his theory, why did he not avail himself of their aid 
to establish it? But we turn to the other passages 
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which he alleges as exemplifying and confirming it. He 
says :— 


“The introduction of type into the scheme of God’s revelations 
brought another peculiarity into the region of prophecy, and still 
farther increased its tendency to diverge from the simple and direct 
style of historical narration. Every type was so far a prophecy, that 
under the form of sensible things, and by means of present outward 
relations, it gave promise of other things yet to come, corresponding 
in design, but higher and better in kind. And, hence, when a pro- 
phetic word accompanied the type, or pointed to the things which 
it prefigured, it naturally foretold the antitypical under the aspect or 
even by the name of the typical....... We have elsewhere treated 
of this at large, and need not enter into detail concerning it here. 
But as an evidence how materially the diction thus formed differed 
from that proper to history, we may refer to the single example of 
Ezekiel xxxiv. 24. ‘And I the Lord will be their God, and my ser- 
vant David a prince among them’—where assuredly another per- 
sonage must be understood than the historical David; one who in 
that greater and more glorious future, would hold relatively to the 
kingdom of God the same place which had been held by the son of 
Jesse in the best period of the past. In any other way it is impos- 
sible to extract a suitable meaning from the prediction, and to avoid 
putting on it a sense that is utterly incongruous or puerile.”—Pp. 
89, 90. 


The passage he quotes is taken from a prophecy of the 
restoration of the Israelites to their ancient land under the 
reign of the Messiah :— 


“Thus saith the Lord God, as a shepherd seeketh out his flock in 
the day that he is among his sheep that are scattered, so will I seek 
out my sheep, and will deliver them out of all places where they 
have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. And I will bring 
them out from the people, and gather them from the countries, and 
will bring them to their own land, and feed them upon the moun- 
tains of Israel, by the rivers, and in all the inhabited places of the 
country. And I will feed them in a good pasture, and upon the 
high mountains of Israel shall their fold be...... And I will set up 
one shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant 
David; he shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd. And I 
the Lord will be their God, and my servant David a prince among 
them.”—Ezek. xxxiv. 12-14, 23. 
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There is a parallel prediction, chap. xxxvii. 21-28, in 
which their restoration as a people is directly foretold, 
without the figure of a flock, a fuld, and pastors :-— 


“Thus saith the Lord God: Behold I will take the children of 
Israel from among the heathen, whither they be gone, and will 
gather them on every side, and bring them into their own land; 
and I will make them one nation in the land upon the mountains of 
Israel; and one King shall be king to them all: and they shall be 
no more two nations, neither shall they be divided into two king- 
doms any more at all. Neither shall they defile themselves any 
more with their idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with any 
of their transgressions ; but I will save them out of all their dwelling- 
places, wherein they have sinned, and will cleanse them: so shall 
they be my people, and I will be their God. And David my servant 
shall be king over them; and they all shall have one shepherd, and 
they shall also walk in my judgments, and observe my statutes and 
do them. And they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto 
Jacob my servant, wherein your fathers have dwelt; and they 
shall dwell therein, even they and their children, and their children’s 
children for ever: and my servant David shall be their prince for 
ever.” See also Jer. xxiii. 5, xxx. 9; Hosea iii. 5. 


That the personage here denoted, is not David the king 
of Israel from whom the Messiah descended, but the Mes- 
siah himself, is clear. How then is it that he is signified by 
the name David? On what principle is it that that name is 
used to designate him? First. David is not used, as Dr. 
Fairbairn intimates, as a type of the Messiah. This is clear 
from the consideration that persons and things are never 
used as types, except in the conditions and relations in 
which they exist at the time, when they are used as types. 
Thus a lamb was never used as a type of Christ, except in 
the relation of a sacrifice, and in the condition and act of 
being offered as a sacrifice. It was not a type of him 
before being taken and presented as a sacrifice. It was not 
a type of him in the state into which it passed after being 
consumed, and dissolved into its original elements. In 
like manner, the high priest was not a type of Christ, 
except in his office and acts as high priest. He was not a 
type of him before being constituted high priest; he was 
not, while filling that office, in any other relation except as 
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high priest; and he ceased to be a type when he lost the 
office by death, and passed into the invisible world. And so 
of types universally. They were types only in this world, 
and in that special condition and relation in which they 
were by the express appointment of God used as types. 
David, therefore, cannot in these prophecies be used as a 
type of Christ, inasmuch as he was no longer a king, nor any 
longer in this life, but had passed in body to the sepulchre, 
and in spirit into the invisible world. Tosuppose him to bea 
type of Christ in this condition, is to suppose him to typify 
him not as a living being and a king of Israel, but as under 
the power of death—his body in the sepulchre, and his 
spirit in the realms of the dead. 

Secondly. He cannot be supposed to be used as a repre- 
sentative of Christ on the principle of Dr. Fairbairn’s theory, 
that that which is represented is of a different kind from 
that which represents it, and is purely spiritual ; inasmuch 
as Christ in his relation as a descendant of David, in which 
alone David could represent him, was as absolutely a 
human being, consisting of body and soul, as David himself 
when in the natural life was. If represented therefore by 
David, the representative meaning would not, as Dr. F.’s 
theory requires, be purely spiritual, in contradistinction 
from literal and natural; and the use of David in that man- 
ner in the passage would not accord with the postulate 
which Dr. F. alleges it to confirm. 

Thirdly. Instead of being employed in such a relation, 
either the name David is simply transferred to Christ as a 
denominative, because of Christ’s being his great descend- 
ant, in whom the promise is to be fulfilled that David’s 
line shall for ever reign on his throne, and over his kingdom 
of Israel, in accordance with the custom which prevailed 
among the Hebrews of denominating descendants by their 
patronymic, as the Israelites are called Israel and Jacob, 
from the name of that ancestor, and the several tribes are 
called Judah, Levi, Benjamin, Ephraim, Dan, from the 
names of the sons of Jacob from whom they descended. 
Or else David my servant is the literal David Christ’s 
ancestor, and is put by metonymy for Christ, his descend- 
ant, because Christ is the great prince who God promised 
should spring from hii and inherit his throne ; and because 
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the sceptre, throne, and Israelitish kingdom are the sceptre, 
throne and kingdom that belonged to David, and were 
pledged by God to him and his line for ever; and the mean- 
ing is simply that David shall in that relation reign in the 
reigning of the Messiah. In either case, it has no such 
spiritual meaning as Dr. F.’s theory requires, as it is shown 
by the perfect sanctification to which the Israelites are to 
be raised at the period to which it refers, that it is to have 
its accomplishment after the second coming of Christ and 
the resurrection of the holy dead, when he is literally to 
reign over them, and David is also like other risen saints to 
be a king and priest among them, and reign with him. 
The passage, therefore, instead of yielding a corroboration 
of Dr. F.’s theory, overthrows it. 

He next alleges the prediction, Isaiah xl. 3, 4, as appro- 
priated to himself by John the Baptist :— 


“There are many passages in the prophets in which the applica- 
tion to them of a strict and historical literalism would not only 
evacuate their proper meaning, but render them absolutely ridi- 
culous and inconsistent one with another. Nothing surely can be 
more evident to a simple reader of the prophetic writings, than that 
one of their great objects, the burden not of one or two only, but of 
many of their predictions respecting the Messiah, was to have the 
hearts of men prepared for his coming by a genuine repentance and 
moral reformation. But take the prophecy on this subject, in Isaiah 
xl., and we shall find that according to the principle now under con- 
sideration, it is something quite different which was announced as 
going to precede the Lord’s advent. Referring to the words of the 
prophet, and describing his own mission, the Baptist said: ‘I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord. Make strait in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be laid 
low; and the crooked shall be made strait, and the rough places 
plain.’ The language, it will be observed, understood as a naked 
and historical delineation of what should take place before the Lord’s 
personal appearance, speaks only of external changes and reforms 
on the earth’s surface, such as might more suitably adapt it to the 
purposes of travel. And as no beneficial improvements of that 
description in the Baptist’s time, nor even to the present day, have 
been accomplished in Palestine, the opinion has been avqwed by the 
advocates of historical simplicity and directness in prophecy, that 
the prediction still remains unfulfilled—that in its leading import, it 
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must refer not to the first, but to the second advent. And the thought 
has been suggested whether it may not refer to that great improve- 
ment of modern times, the levelling of hills, the elevating of valleys, 
and straitening of paths, by means of railroads? A happy thought, no 
doubt, if the object for which the spirit of prophecy had kindled the 
bosom of Isaiah had been to light the way to inventions in art and 
science; or if the essential condition of the Lord’s coming to dwell 
among his people was their providing for him the means of an easy 
and rapid conveyance in an earthly chariot! But before this can 
be admitted, we must entirely change our ideas of the Bible, and 
the purport of Messiah’s appeargnce among men.”—Pp, 90, 91. 


The inacquaintance with the subject Dr. Fairbairn here 
betrays, is extremely awkward and unfortunate. He has 
fallen into a total misconception of the passage, from not 
having thoroughly studied the figures of language. Had 
he made himself master of that most important branch of 
hermeneutics, he would have perceived that the prediction 
of the prophet is couched in the figure which we have 
denominated the hypocatastasis, in which an act or class of 
acts, in one sphere of life, is substituted in place of another, 
in order by the parallel to exemplify and illustrate that 
which the substitute represents; as in Isaiah lv. every one 
that thirsts is invited to come to the waters; and he that 
has no money, to come and buy wine and milk without 
money and without price; where the coming of those 
who are suffering bodily thirst, to water, wine, and milk, 
is put as a substitute for the coming of those who desire 
salvation, and taking the gracious gifts which God has pro- 
vided for the nourishment and life of their souls; as in 
the command of the Saviour to pluck out a right eye, and 
cut off a right hand that offend, where plucking out the 
eye of the body, and cutting off the hand, are put for extin- 
guishing the passions and affections of the heart that betray 
to sin; and as in Christ’s invitation, “Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
where being weary and burdened in body is put for being 
weary and burdened in mind ; and giving rest to the body 
is put for giving relief and rest to the mind. So in this 
passage, “ The voice of him that crieth, in the wilderness, 
prepare ye the way of the Lord; make strait in the desert 
a highway for our God,” are put by substitution for an 
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analogous preparation in the hearts of the Israelitish people 
for the Messiah’s coming to them; and the prediction, 
“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made 
strait, and the rough places plain,” is put for a prediction 
of an analogous removal from the hearts of the people of 
all the obstacles to the Messiah’s coming to them. The 
passage, therefore, so far from yielding any support to Dr. 
Fairbairn’s theory, contradicts and confutes it; for there is 
no spiritualization of the agent who uttered the command 
to prepare a highway in the desert, nor of the people to 
whom it was addressed, or the personage for whom that 
way was to be prepared. He whose voice cried in the 
wilderness, was the identical John the Baptist who uttered 
the ery which that voice represented. The command to 
prepare a highway in the desert was addressed to the iden- 
tical Israelites to whom John Baptist addressed his mes- 
sage, “ Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand ;” and 
God, for whom that highway was to be prepared, was the 
Messiah, Immanuel, God with us. There is no spiritualiza- 
tion or change, therefore, of persons. The figure lies exclu- 
sively in the use of the preparation of an external material 
highway for the approach of the Incarnate Jehovah to the 
capital of the nation, for an analogous preparation of their 
hearts for his coming to them. Were, however, the agents, 
objects, and acts of the passage used according to Dr. F.’s 
theory, that the beings to whom it relates, as well as the acts 
which it enumerates, are of a different nature from those 
they represent, then he that uttered the voice, the Israelites 
to whom it was addressed, and Jehovah for whom the high- 
way was to be prepared, would denote different agents or 
beings from John the Baptist, the Israelites, and Jehovah, 
and that which it denotes would differ wholly from that 
which the evangelist exhibits as its meaning. 


“T shall refer to another prediction of Isaiah, found at the com- 
mencement of the second chapter, where, in speaking of the glory of 
the latter days, he says: ‘It shall come to pass that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto 
it.’ It is spoken absolutely, and therefore, if taken as an historical 
delineation, must be regarded as importing that the literal elevation 
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of the temple-mount shall be projected upwards, and made to over- 
top in its height the loftiest of the Himalayas—and that too for the 
purpose of increasing its attraction, as the centre of religious inter- 
course to the world, and drawing men in crowds toward it from the 
most distant regions. What a mighty revolution—what an inversion 
even of the natural state of things, this would imply, it is needless 
to point out; yet the interpretation now given has often been 
adopted, as conveying the real meaning of the prophecy—if not to 
the extent of making Zion absolutely the loftiest summit on the 
earth’s surface—at least, to the extent of its elevation above all the 
hills in that region of the earth. .... But we have a surer inter- 
preter here than either Jewish Rabbis or Christian Divines. For 
the prophet Ezekiel, referring to this prediction of Isaiah, connects 
it with circumstances which oblige us to understand the relative 
elevation of the sacred mount, as of a spiritual not of a natural 
kind, and as verified in what has been, not in what is yet to be. 
Representing the seed of David as the subject of a promise under 
the image of a twig of lofty cedar, and contrasting what the Lord 
would do to this with what was to become of the twig cropped from 
the same cedar by the King of Babylon, the prophet says in the 
name of the Lord: ‘I also will take of the highest branch of the 
high cedar and will set it. 1 will crop off from the top of his young 
twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon an high mountain and 
eminent : In the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it; 
and it shall bring forth boughs and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar; 
and under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing; in the shadow of 
the branches thereof shall they dwell’ (chap. xvii. 22, 23). There 
cannot be the smallest possible doubt that the young and tender twig 
here mentioned represents Jesus of Nazareth, the branch, as he is 
elsewhere called, out of the roots of Jesse, and represents him in his 
Jirst appearance among men, when he came in the low condition of 
a servant, to lay, through suffering and blood, the foundation of his 
everlasting kingdom. For it is of the planting of the twig that the 
prophet speaks, and of its original littleness when so planted, as 
compared with its future growth, and ultimate peerless elevation. 
Yet even of those very beginnings of the Messiah’s work and king- 
dom, it is said that they were to take place on ‘an high mountain, 
and eminent,’ on ‘the mountain of the height (the mountain height) 
of Israel.’ So that as seen in the prophetic vision the elevation had 
already taken place when Christ appeared in the flesh; the little hill 
of Zion had even then become an enormous mountain; in other 
words, it was not the natural but the spiritual aspect’of things, which 
was present to the eye of the prophets, when they made use of such 
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designations. All Israel was, in this view, a height, because distin- 
guished and set up above the nations by its sacred privileges ; 
Mount Zion was the loftiest eleyation in that height, because there 
was the seat and centre of what rendered Israel prominent among 
the nations ; and when seen as the place where God, manifest in the 
flesh, was to accomplish the great redemption, and unspeakably 
enhance the good, by turning what before was shadow into sub- 
stance, then its moral grandeur indeed appeared transcendant, and all 
that might be called great and lofty in the world shrank into little- 
ness as compared with it. Here now was the world’s centre—the 
glory that eclipsed every other.”—Pp. 91-93. 


Dr, Fairbairn falls here into sad confusion. These 
passages are not at all parallel, but differ in their subjects 
and the events they foreshow. Had he scrutinized the 
latter, he would have seen that the agent of the acts of 
plucking and planting a cedar twig is not used according to 
his theory representatively of a different person. But 
Jehovah, who was to crop and plant the twig, was also to 
exert the acts, which taking and planting the twig, are used 
to denote. On the other hand, Dr. F. holds that the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house, in the other passage, which is the 
nominative of the verbs established and exalted, is also 
used representatively, as he maintains the acts or events 
are, expressed by these verbs. If his construction, there- 
fore, of the passage from Isaiah—as though it were allego- 
rical, and all its objects, agents, and acts were representa- 
tives of persons, things, and events of a different order 
from themselves, is correct, his view of this passage is not. 
But the figure in the prediction of Ezekiel is not an alle- 
gory as his construction implies, but a hypocatastasis, in 
which the acts of cropping and planting with their object, a 
cedar twig, are used to represent the analogous acts God 
was to exert in taking a descendant of the house of David, 
and placing him in a condition, as a prince, analogous to 
that of a cedar planted on a mountain elevation—which 
was appropriate to its nature, and causing it to flourish there, 
and fill the office that is proper to a cedar; while God, the 
agent of the plucking and planting the cedar, was to be the 
agent also of the acts towards the house of David, which 
these acts represented. A cedar was to be planted on a 
mountain height—not with any reference to the mountain 
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of the Lord’s house—but because a mountain height is the 
natural sphere of the cedar; the region alone in which it 
flourishes. The prediction, moreover, is not to be spiritual- 
ized, according to Dr. F.’s theory, to reach its prophetic 
meaning. The acts of God towards a cedar twig—a species 
in the vegetable world—are used to represent his acts 
towards an individual in the world of men; just as in the 
parable of the wheat and tares, those vegetables are used as 
representatives of the two great classes of human beings in 
the church; and the one, therefore, is as truly real and 
literal, in contradistinction from what is purely spiritual, as 
the other is. The use of these acts and their objects by this 
specific figure, accordingly, furnishes no ground for the 
interpretation of agents, acts, and objects in predictions in 
which no such figure is used, as though they were employed 
as representatives, and of things that are purely spiritual. 

Nor can the passage in Isaiah be spiritualized. The verbs 
are not used by the hypocatastasis, and if they were, the 
mountain of the Lord’s house—which is their nominative— 
would still be the subject of the events represented by its 
being established and exalted ; not Christ, as Dr. Fairbairn 
imagines. Nor is it allegorical. Dr. F. does not regard it 
as such; and if it were, then the peoples and nations who 
flow unto it, would be representatives of intelligent, beings 
that differ from themselves, and, therefore, inhabitants of 
other worlds instead of this—which is impossible. The 
mountain of the Lord’s house is used in its literal sense, 
therefore, and is to be the subject of the events that are 
denoted by its being established in the top of the mountains, 
and exalted above the hills. All nations that flow unto it 
are also literal nations, as is shown by the use of the verb 
flow by a metaphor ; it being a law of that figure, that its 
nominative is used in its literal meaning; and that the 
figure itself is confined to that which is affirmed of its nomi- 
native. The events affirmed of the mountain of the Lord’s 
house, and of the peoples and nations who are to go to it, 
according to the grammatical sense of the language, are, 
therefore, the events, and the only events that are predicted 
in the passage, and that are to be accomplished. 

He falls into a like mistake in respect to a variety of 
other passages, under the fancy that, unless his theory of 
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prophecy as universally to be spiritualized is admitted, a 
large share of the predictions which relate to Christ’s first 
advent have not yet been fulfilled. He says:— 


“ For when, according to one prophecy of Isaiah, was he actually 
anointed, or oiled, to preach the gospel to the poor? Or according 
to another, was precisely his back given to the smiters? Where do 
we read, in literal conformity with the Psalmist’s words respecting 
him, of his ears having been bored; or of his sinking in deep 
waters, where there was no standing ; or of his being heard from the 
horns of the unicorns? Such things, and others of a like nature, 
were written concerning Messiah in the Psalms and prophets, and if 
all were to be ruled by a principle of historical literalism, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that the predicted humiliation of the Messiah 
has been accomplished but in part by Jesus of Nazareth—a conclu- 
sion which could be hailed with satisfaction only by unbelieving 
Jews, as it is also one that is the legitimate result of their own carnal 
principles of interpretation.”—P. 96. 


The mistake into which he here falls, betrays the most 
sad inacquaintance with figurative language. He virtually 
assumes that no language can be used by a figure, unless it 
is employed in that allegorical or representative relation by 
which it conveys what he calls a spiritual sense. Meta- 
phors, comparisons, apostrophes, metonymies, hypocata- 
stases, personifications, and allegories, are all, on that 
assumption, one and the same figure! But so far is that 
from being a fact, that the comparison, the metaphor, the 
apostrophe, the hypocatastasis, and others, absolutely exclude 
that representative meaning which the allegory bears, and 
they are employed on principles, and governed by laws that 
are peculiar to themselves. And the expressions to which 
he refers, instead of being literal, are hypocatastases, by 
which a verb or act of one kind is employed as a substitute 
for another of an equivalent kind which is meant: precisely 
as in the New Testament to take up the cross—an act 
requiring the strenuous exertion and denial of the body— 
is used to denote the analogous act of the mind in sub- 
jecting itself to the self-denials of obedience to Christ’s 
laws. Thus the act of anointing, by which a priest was 
consecrated to his office, is used to represent the analogous 
act of baptism probably, by which Christ was consecrated 
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to his ministry. The giving of his back to the smiters was 
employed to signify his being scourged by the Roman sol- 
diers. The boring of his ears was used as a substitute for 
the analogous acts by which he was pledged to the service 
of the Father. His sinking in deep waters was used to sig- 
nify his being overwhelmed with dangers and sorrows ; and 
his being heard from the horns of the unicorns, his being 
heard in the extremity of his agony in the garden and on 
the cross. All these and many other similar expressions, 
are thus instances of that figure in which the act and its 
objects and accompaniments only are used as substitutes for 
analogous acts and objects, while the agent or subject of 
the figurative act is the agent or subject also of that which 
it represents. The fact that the acts expressed by the verbs 
were not exerted by Christ, or by others on him during his 
first advent, is no more proof that the predictions were not 
then fulfilled, according to the grammatical sense of the 
passages, than the fact that no one literally took up a cross 
and followed Christ ; cut off a right hand or foot, or plucked 
out a right eye, that offended; or took a yoke upon him 
and a light burden, in accordance with Christ’s commands, 
considered irrespective of the figure by which they are 
expressed,—is a proof that no one of his disciples and fol- 
lowers, whose history is given in the New Testament, 
yielded any obedience to those commands. The fact that 
these passages are figurative, and are to be interpreted 
according to the figure by which the verbs in them are 
used, is surely no ground for the pretext that the whole 
series of the prophecies are to be interpreted as though they 
were all allegories, or their agents, objects, and actions were 
used in the same manner as symbols. 

Of the principal passages alleged by Dr. Fairbairn as 
exemplifying his “ idea of prophecy,” and others of the same 
kind, we have thus shown that one class cannot be spiritu- 
alized because there are no spiritual correlatives to the 
things literally expressed by them, which they can repre- 
sent; and that the others are expressed through figures 
that are to be interpreted by their proper laws as figures 
that preclude, as absolutely as the others, the spiritual sense 
he ascribes to them. Not asolitary prediction has he found 
that yields any support to his theory. 
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There is another class of prophecies which he wholly 
omits, in which the things directly foreshown are of a purely 
spiritual nature, and cannot, therefore, by any process, be 
spiritualized, as his theory requires, but must be held to 
present their true and only meaning in their grammatical 
sense ; such as those in which it is revealed that God will 
pour out of his Spirit, and write his law on the heart; that 
men shall repent and mourn for sin, shall worship and obey 
him ; that the world shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, and that all shall be righteous. Thus it is pre- 
dicted by Joel :— 


“And it shall come to pass afterward that I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall pro- 
phesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions. And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit.”—Chap. ii. 28, 29. 


That this is a prediction of a literal effusion of the Holy 
Spirit on men, and a communication to them of prophetic 
and other miraculous gifts, is clear, not only from the 
language, but from the testimony of Peter when under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, that 
it had a fulfilment in the outpouring of the Spirit, in his 
enlightening, renewing, and miraculous influences on the 
multitude, whom he then addressed. “ And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues, like as of fire ; 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.... And Peter lifted up his 
voice, and said, Ye men of Judea, and all that dwell at 
Jerusalem, be this known unto you, and hearken to my 
words. For this is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel, And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh.”—Acts. ii. 2-16. 
This prophecy is thus interpreted by the Spirit of God him- 
self as a prediction of spiritual gifts and influences. And it 
has no other meaning. It cannot, from its very nature, 
even in imagination, be spiritualized. It contradicts, there- 
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fore, and overturns Dr. F.’s “idea of prophecy,” that its 
predictive is always a represented meaning, and not its 
simple grammatical sense. 

There is a similar prediction, Zechariah xii. 10-14 :— 


“ And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the Spirit, of grace and of supplications; and they 
shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn 
for Him, as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness 
for Him, as one that is in bitterness for his first-born. In that day 
shall there bé a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourning of 
Ifadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon. And the land shall 
mourn, every family apart; the family of the house of David apart, 
and their wives apart; the family of the house of Nathan apart, and 
their wives apart; the family of the house of Levi apart, and their 
wives apart ; the family of Simeon apart, and their wives apart ;— 
all the families that remain, every family apart, and their wives 
apart.” 


This prophecy is a literal prophecy of spiritual things, 
and cannot be spiritualized and made a prediction of higher 
and more mystical events. The Spirit that is to be poured 
out on the house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
is the Holy Spirit himself, who gives grace, and excites to 
supplication. The mourning and bitterness foreshown are 
also equally spiritual, as is seen by the comparison of them 
: to the mourning and bitterness of one for an only son, and 
for a first-born: it being the law of that figure that the 
names of the things compared are used in their literal sense. 
And as the subjection to the Spirit’s influences, the suppli- 
cation, the mourning, and the bitterness are to be what 

those terms properly express, so the families and inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, who are named as the subjects of the Spirit’s 
influences, are the persons who are to enjoy his effusions, 
and who are to mourn with bitterness, and offer supplica- 
tions under the convictions and lamentations that are to be 
caused by his influences. They are not used as symbols, 
for the prediction is not symbolical. They are not used by 

a figure. There is no figure except the allegory by which 

the nominative of an act is used representatively for another 

agent ; but this passage is not allegorical. To suppose it 
allegorical, were not only wholly gratuitous and against ite 
@ VOL. IX.—NOo. II. 25 
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nature, but were to assume that the Holy Spirit, and his 
outpouring, and the grace he communicates, and the sup- 
plications and mourning he excites, are representative also 
of things of a different order; which were utterly lawless 
and impossible; inasmuch as there is no other agent whom 
the Holy Spirit can represent, nor any other species of 
grace which his grace can represent; nor any other acts 
which supplication and mourning can signify. There is no 
process or law by which any part of the passage can legiti- 
mately be invested with any but its plain grammatical 
meaning. 

The following prediction of Jeremiah is of the same 
class :— 


“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah ; not 
according to the covenant that I made with their fathers, on the day 
that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; which, my covenant, they break, although I was an husband 
unto them, saith the Lord. But this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel. After those days, saith the 
Lord, J will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be my people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for they shall all know Him, from 
the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord; for J will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.”— 
Chap. xxxi. 31-34. 


All these gifts—putting the law in the heart, and writing 
it in the inward parts; being their God, and making them 
his people ; causing every one to know the Lord, and for- 
giving their iniquity, and not remembering their sins—are 
purely spiritual blessings, and of the highest class. They 
cannot therefore be spiritualized, or used as representatives 
of spiritual blessings of a different species from themselves ; 
for there are no correlative blessings that belong to the 
work of redemption. Regeneration, illumination in the 
knowledge of God, sanctification, forgiveness, and adoption, 
comprise all the great spiritual gifts that are included in 
redemption. 

We will cite one more out of a multitude of this class :— 
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“ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a branch shall grow out of his roots, and the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of 
counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord ; and shall make him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
Lord ; and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears: but with righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth; and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteous- 
ness sha!l be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his 
reins.” —Isaiah xi. 1-5. 


The subject of this great prediction is Christ himself. He 
cannot therefore be spiritualized, as though he were a mere 
representative of some other being who is to rule over men, 
and display the character and exert the acts that are here 
foreshown of him. The supposition is not only unauthorized, 
but is in effect to deny that he is the Messiah, and to ascribe 
his office, his character, and his acts as Redeemer, to an- 
other being. The Spirit of the Lord that is to rest upon 
him is the Holy Spirit, and cannot therefore be spiritualized 
or treated as the representative of another being, without a 
like misrepresentation and denial of him. And the wisdom 
and understanding, the counsel and knowledge, and the fear 
of the Lord, the righteousness, and the equity, which Christ 
is to possess and display, are literal wisdom and under- 
standing, righteousness and fear of the Lord, the most emi- 
nent spiritual attributes and characteristics, and cannot 
therefore be spiritualized as mere representatives of spiritual 
attributes. There are no other different and correlative 
attributes and characteristics which they can be imagined 
to represent. The prediction has, moreover, so far as these 
are concerned, already had a literal accomplishment. For 
those were the attributes and characteristics which Christ 
actually displayed in his life among men, and they are to 
be his characteristics also in his second advent and reign 
for ever on the earth. That he is denominated by a meta- 
phor a rod and a branch, does not affect the fact that he is 
the subject of the prophecy; nor does the prediction by a 
metaphor that his righteousness and faithfulness shall be a 
girdle, and that he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
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mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall slay the wicked, 
touch the fact that the faithfulness and righteousness which 
are to be his girdle are his; and that the acts denoted by 
smiting and slaying are to be exerted by him, and are to be 
proper to him as the judge of men. They are only em- 
ployed to depict more vividly the righteousness and justice 
of his sway. ‘To deny, therefore, that this prediction is to 
be interpreted by the simple laws of its language, and that 
its grammatical is its true and only sense, is not only wholly 
unauthorized, but it is utterly to misrepresent it—it is 
wholly to erase Christ and the Holy Ghost from it; and on 
a principle that, if applied to the other prophetic Scriptures, 
would not leave a trace in them of the Messiah, or of the 
renewing and sanctifying Spirit. 

There is another and far more numerous class of prophe- 
cies, in which spiritual things are foreshown in connexion 
with external and physical things, in such a manner as to 
render it as impossible to spiritualize them as though the 
whole of the things predicted were of a spiritual nature. 
Such is Isaiah lv. 3-7 :— 


“Incline your ear and come unto me; hear and your soul shall 
live; and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the 
sure mercies of David. Behold, I have given him for a witness to 
the people, a leader and commander to the people. Behold, thou 
shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, and nations that knew 
not thee shall run unto thee, because of the Lord thy God, and for 
the Holy One of Israel; for he hath glorified thee. Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near. Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 


Here, on the one hand, is a prophecy of the gift of the 
Messiah to the people of Israel as a King, the proclamation 
of the gospel to a portion of mankind unknown to the 
Israelites, the running of the nations to them because 
of the favor of Jehovah towards them, and the glory he is 
to reflect on them; and on the other, a prophecy or promise 
of mercy and abundant pardon to the wicked and un- 
righteous who forsake their ways and turn unto Jeho- 
vah ; and those events are naturally and necessarily con- 
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nected with each other. But the Messiah’s becoming 
incarnate and ascending the throne of Israel, the proclame- 
tion of the gospel to the Gentile nations, and their going to 
Jerusalem because of the presence of Immanuel there, and 
the glory he is to shed on Israel, are external events ; while 
the conversion of the nations which is to be the reason of 
their going to Jerusalem, because of their awe and love, 
and adoration of Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, the 
repenting of the wicked and unrighteous and turning unto 
the Lord, and the pardon he is thereon to grant them, are 
spiritual acts and affections; and the whole most indubi- 
tably must be taken in its simple grammatical sense. The 
latter cannot be spiritualized; for there are no higher ana- 
logous spiritual things which repentance, conversion, and 
pardon can’ represent. But the investiture of Christ with 
the sceptre of Israel must also be interpreted literally. He 
is not the representative of any other being. The gift to 
him of power and authority, as the King of Israel, cannot 
represent the gift of kingly authority to some other being over 
them; nor can the Israelites, who are addressed in the predic- 
tion, be the representatives of an order of mere spiritual 
beings, or any beings besides themselves. The proclamation 
of the gospel to other nations, must also be taken literally. 
There is no spiritual proclamation which the literal procla- 
mation of the gospel can represent. There are no other 
nations besides the Gentiles to whom the Hebrews can or 
could proclaim the gospel. There are none but the Gen- 
tiles who can hasten to the Israelites, because of the pre- 
sence of the Messiah among them. To attempt to treat this 
part of the passage as representative, is to pervert it, and 
empty it of its true meaning, as palpably as it is to pervert 
and confound the other to reject its literal meaning, and 
treat it as representative of different spiritual events, of 
which the Scriptures give us no information and we can 
form no conception. 

We transcribe another prophecy of this class from Eze- 
’ kiel, chap. xxxix. 23-29 :— 


“ And the heathen shall know that the house of Israel went into 
captivity, for their iniquity ; because they trespassed against me, 
therefore hid I my face from them, and gave them into the hand of 
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their enemies: so fell they all by the sword. According to their 
uncleanness, and according to their transgressions, have I done unto 
them, and hid my face from them. 

“ Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Now will I bring again the 
captivity of Jacob, and have mercy upon the whole house of Israel, 
and will be jealous for my holy name; after that they have borne 
their shame, and all their trespass whereby they have trespassed 
against me, when they dwelt safely in their land, and none made 
them afraid. When I have brought them again from the people, 
and gathered them out of their enemies’ lands, and am sanctified in 
them in the sight of many nations; then shall they know that I am 
the Lord their God, which caused them to be led into captivity 
among the heathen; but I have gathered them unto their own land, 
and have left none of them any more there. Neither will I hide my 
face any more from them; for I have poured out my Spirit upon the 
house of Israel, saith the Lord God.” 


Here, on the one hand, the iniquity of the house of 
Israel, their trespasses, their uncleanness, and their trans- 
gressions ; and, on the other, the mercy of God, the pour- 
ing out of his Spirit on them, and their being brought to 
know and acknowledge him as the Lord their God—are of 
a spiritual nature, and cannot be used as representatives of 
other spiritual things of a different kind. Their simple 
grammatical sense must of necessity be taken as their true 
and only meaning. But as the heathen are to know that it 
was for their iniquity and transgressions against him that 
God gave the Israelites into the hand of their enemies, and 
they fell by the sword, and went into captivity, their being 
conquered, slaughtered, and carried into captivity must also 
be interpreted literally, as those evils have actually been 
inflicted on the Israelites for their transgressions, and 
because there are no other resembling external calamities, 
nor any analogous spiritual evils, that have been inflicted 
on them for that reason. To deny that it was for their 
rebellion against him that he subjected them to the power 
of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Romans, and that they 
suffered oppressions, slaughter, and captivity from those - 
conquerors, were not only to deny the most explicit testi- 
mony of God in a great number of passages respecting the 
reason of his smiting them with those awful judgments, but 
it were to impeach his justice and goodness, also, by imply- 
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ing that the infinite evils they suffered from their con- 
querors had no reference whatever to their sins. 

As, then, their being carried captive into the land of 
their enemies, and bearing their shame there, are to be 
taken literally, their being brought again from their capti- 
vity, and gathered out of their enemies’ lands, must also be 
taken as a literal restoration to their own country. The 
captivity from which they are to be restored is defined as 
identically that into which they are carried; and their 
restoration is defined as from the identical land of their 
enemies unto which they are carried. To assign, then, a 
different meaning—to maintain that while the captivity is 
a literal one, the restoration from it is merely spiritual—is 
not only arbitrary, but is directly to contradict the plain 
sense of the language. To treat any part of this prophecy, 
therefore, as representative is impossible. The heathen, the 
Israelites, their enemies, their enemies’ land, their own 
land, their iniquity, uncleanness, and transgressions, their 
captivity, and shame in it, their restoration, God’s mercy on 
them, his pouring his Spirit on them, and their being made 
to know and acknowledge that Jehovah is Jehovah their 
God—are all used literally, and their simple grammatical is 
their true and only sense. There are no known laws or 
usages of language by which they can bear a different 
meuning. 

We might add a great array of passages of this class. 
They comprise nearly the whole of the prophetic Psalms, of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Zechariah, and the other 
prophets. To treat them in the manner for which Dr. 
Fairbairn contends, is as impossible, without utterly misre- 
presenting them, and converting them into a jargon of arbi- 
trary enunciations, as it is to turn them into mere philoso- 
phical or mathematical propositions. 

But Dr. Fairbairn himself, in effect, abandons his theory 
in regard to by far the largest share of the predictions in 
the Old Testament in respect to Christ, and admits that they 
have received a fulfilment according to their literal sense. 
Thus he says :— 


“ By much the most important question now is, how it [prophecy] 
tells on the claims of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah? For 
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here we have to do with the main trunk of the prophetic tree, not 
simply with a few occasional branches. And, accordingly, it is here 
that the Scriptures of the New Testament lay the great stress of the 
argument from prophecy ; ‘ the spirit of prophecy, they declare, ‘is 
the testimony of Jesus, and both Jesus himself and his Apostles 
made constant reference to the things written in the prophets, as what 
must be fulfilled in his person and work, Here, therefore, especially, 
it is necessary to compare together prophecy and history. 

“We conceive ourselves in the presence of one who doubts— 
doubts perhaps whether there were anything more in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament than certain indefinite longings after some 
distinguished guides and leaders, who might carry the nation to a 
high degree of glory ; and whether anything written and verified in 
this respect was so peculiar as to exceed the limits of men’s unaided 
powers. How should we proceed to deal with such a person? The 
difficulty is not where to find materials of proof, but which to select 
as best fitted to produce conviction on a mind that is likely to be 
affected by the more palpable and obvious lines of resemblance. In 
such a case nothing more than fragments of the truth can be pre- 
sented, as it will naturally appear to those who are conversant with 
the entire field. Yet even a fragmentary exhibition of the truth 
ought here to be sufficient, if rightly presented, to carry conviction 
to a mind that is not absolutely foreclosed against it. There is, in 
the first instance, the gradual contracting of the purpose of heaven 
from a more general to a more specific object of hope and expecta- 
tion, till it evidently centres in a person of singular gifts and endow- 
ments—beginning with the woman’s seed generally, though, as the 
nature of the case implied, and the course of Providence soon clearly 
determined, that seed only in the spiritual line ; then confining itself 
to the seed of Abraham, still, of course, in a spiritual line ; then to 
the tribe of Judah, where it first distinctly assumes the personal 
form of the promise of a future Shiloh, or prince of peace ; next to 
the house of David, a family within the tribe of Judah, which is 
appointed to the high destiny of carrying out the provisions of the 
Abrahamic covenant, of bearing sway in the affairs of men, and 
diffusing among them the blessings of salvation ; then, finally, to a 
son of that house, a definite child of promise to be born of a virgin, 
and somehow mysteriously connected with the Godhead, so that 
divine names are freely applied to him, and a divine work—the work 
of making reconciliation for iniquity, and in the proper sense 
redeeming a people whom he was to rule and bless, is associated 
with his appearance and mission. 

“Finding thus the proper personality and special distinction of 
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the Messiah distinctly marked: in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, we would thereafter point to the local circumstances and indivi- 
dual characteristics PLAINLY ascribed to him ; the clear designation, 
for example, of the place of his birth in Bethlehem-Ephratah, nistort- 
CALLY verified in a manner that effectually prevented the possibility 
of collusion ; the mingled lowliness and majesty of his appearance as 
of a rod from the stem of Jesse, and a branch or tender suckling 
from his roots; or as one marred in his visage, and without either 
form or comeliness, yet withal a king clothed with power and autho- 
rity to subdue every form of evil, and bear the government on his 
shoulder, coming like other kings with a herald or forerunner, yet not 
coming in lordly state, but as one meek and lowly, riding on an ass: 
on the one side having experience of the sorest trials and indignities, 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief: on the ‘other, possess- 
ing every element of greatness, the elect of God, and the hope of 
the world ; nay, more marvellous still, a priest as well as a king, and 
a priest that was himself to become an offering for sin, and gave his 
life a ransom for many, while yet he should prolong his days, and 
out of the tra@ail of his soul should have given to him a seed and 
kingdom ; in every respect worthy of his incomparable merits and 
successful mediation. What a singular combination of qualities and 
results! And yet how completely authenticated by the history! The 
heights and depths—the apparent anomalies, and seeming incompati- 
bilities, such as no human imagination of itself could have conceived, 
yet all most wonderfully meeting in THE HISTORY of Jesus of Naza- 
reth! If such a series of characteristics, traced out hundreds of 
years before the person appeared in whom they were to be exemplified, 
could have at once originated in human conjecture, and received, as 
they have done, the seal of Divine Providence, then, it may justly be 
affirmed, there are no certain landmarks between the human and the 
divine ; the possible achievements of man have nothing essentially to 
distinguish them from the powers and operations of Godhead.”—Pp. 
223-226. 


Dr. Fairbairn thus, after laboring through a third of his 
volume to establish his “idea of prophecy,” that its gram- 
matical is not its predictive sense ; that it is not to be inter- 
preted as “history written beforehand,” according to the 
simple natural meaning of the language in which it is 
expressed, but that, instead, its true is a represented and 
spiritual meaning, here openly relinquishes that theory, and 
maintains that the numerous predictions to which he refers, 
respecting Christ’s birth, person, life, ministry, and death, 
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had a literal and exact fulfilment, and that it is that exact 
accordance of the events of his life with the predictions 
respecting him, that demonstrates that he is the Christ who 
was foretold by the ancient prophets. And he was clearly 
compelled either to make that admission, or else to deny 
that there are any proofs that Christ is the personage whom 
the prophets depict and foreshow as the Messiah. For if the 
predictions respecting him, to which Dr. F. refers, have not 
had a literal fulfilment, there plainly is no evidence that 
they have had any fulfilment whatever; and not a particle 
of proof exists that the great personage whom they respect 
has yet appeared in the world! There is not, indeed, one 
of those predictions that has any higher or more spiritual 
meaning than that which is its literal grammatical meaning. 
What spiritual meaning has the prediction of Christ’s 
birth, and birth of a virgin, beyond that which is its literal 
meaning? What more spiritual meaning has the prediction 
that he was to-be of the tribe of Judah and of*the house of 
David, that he was to be born at Bethlehem, that he was to 
be meek and lowly, and that he was to be a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, than is comprised in their literal 
meaning? Or what more spiritual meaning is there in the 
prediction that he was to be a high priest, and was to 
offer himself for us, and was to bear our iniquities, and 
make reconciliation for us, than is comprised in the fact that 
he was our high priest, that he offered himself in our stead, 
bore our iniquities, and made reconciliation for us? There 
is none. The whole notion is a solecism; and Dr. F.’s 
theory must be abandoned as contradicting not only the 
prophecies of the Old Testament respecting Christ, but the 
statements and narratives of the New, which everywhere 
exhibit these prophecies as having an exact fulfilment in the 
person, ministry, and death of Christ, and overthrowing the 
whole fabric of the Christian faith. 

Such is his attempt to prove that the prophecies expressed 
through language are not to be interpreted by the ordinary 
laws of speech, but are to be treated as altogether repre- 
sentative, and having their meaning in the spiritual, instead 
of the real sphere to which the things directly denoted by 
their language belong. He has not alleged a solitary 
instance of such a species of prophecy. He has not alleged 
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a single passage as exemplifying his theory, that he has not 
misconceived and misinterpreted. And, finally, when he 
comes to apply his principle to the prophecies respecting 
Christ, he in effect discards it, and maintains that the New 
Testament everywhere represents those prophecies as hav- 
ing had a literal fulfilment in him, and admits that it is 
in that literal verification of those predictions that our whole 
proof lies, that he is the Messiah foreshown by the ancient 
prophets. 

His mode of treating the subject is extremely unscientific, 
and unadapted to a satisfactory determination of the subject. 
Instead of clearly defining at the outset his idea of pro- 
phecy, as representative and spiritual, in contradistinction 
from literal, he presents only general and vague notions. 
Instead of indicating the laws by which the spiritual sense 
for which he contends is to be educed from the prophecies, 
he leaves it wholly to the fancy or caprice of the inter- 
preter. Not a solitary rule of exposition is hinted by him. 
He furnishes no aid to his readers for the discrimination of 
literal from figurative language; utters not a syllable 
respecting the peculiar nature of the latter, and the rules 
by which it is to be interpreted; and gives no intimation 
whatever of the distinction between the office of figures, and 
the representative function which he ascribes to prediction 
generally. And, finally, in his attempt to sustain his 
theory, instead of appealing to passages of all classes, and 
showing by ample proof that it holds universally or generally, 
and explaining exceptions, if he found them, he contents him- 
self with selecting here and there a prediction, or scrap of a 
prediction, which he regards as exemplifying his theory; and 
draws from his altogether uncritical and mistaken construc- 
tions of them, the comprehensive conclusion that prophecy 
universally is to be spiritualized to reach its true meaning. 
So far, therefore, from having thoroughly discussed the sub- 
ject, he has not even touched the great principles by which 
the truth of his theory and the true import of the pro- 
phecies are to be determined. So far from having esta- 
blished the “idea” for which he contends, he has only shown 
that it cannot be sustained; that to verify it were to over- 
throw the prophecies and Christianity itself, by wresting 
from us all evidences which their fulfilment in the life of 
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Christ furnishes, that the Messiah foretold in the ancient 
Scriptures has appeared in the world. 

We regret this, and hope that Dr. Fairbairn will, in a 
future edition, remedy these defects. Let him clearly 
define what he means by spiritualizing the prophecies ; 
show how his “ idea” differs from that of Origen, Jerome, 
and others of that school; point out the relation which the 
literal sense bears to the spiritual; give the laws of inter- 
pretation by which the spiritual sense is to be educed, and 
verify the several points of his system by examples from the 
Scriptures. 

Let him point out clearly the distinction between literal 
and figurative language; show what the nature and offices 
of the several figures are; give their laws, and state how 
the function of figures differs from the representative office 
of the words or things which, according to his theory, are 
charged with a spiritual sense; and when he has thus 
clearly defined his principles, let him test their truth by an 
impartial application to the several classes of prophecy to 
which we have referred ;—the sentence on Adam and Eve, 
the prophecy of the flood, the pledge that the earth shall 
never again be overwhelmed by a deluge, the covenant 
with Noah and his sons, the promise to Abram; predic- 
tions in which external and spiritual things are foretold in 
conjunction ; predictions in which purely spiritual things 
are foretold ; and, finally, the prophecies of the birth and 
person of Immanuel, his character, life, priesthood, death, 
and the reconciliation he accomplished ;—and ere Dr. F. 
has reached the close of this process, he will find himself 
arrested by irresistible demonstrations of the utter error and 
impracticableness of his theory, and will turn with a full 
and joyful conviction to the scriptural doctrine exemplified 
in every fulfilment of the prophecies that is recorded on 
their pages, that the simple grammatical sense of the pre- 
dictions that are made through language, is always and 
alone their true predictive sense. 

We design, in a future number, to notice some of Dr. 
F.’s constructions of the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse, and show how, on the 
one hand, he misses their meaning, and, on the other, fails 
to verify his theory. 
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Arr. II.—Srantey’s Sryar anp PAtestine. 


Snvar AnD Parestine, in Connexion with their History, 
by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, 
with Maps and Plans. New York: Redfield, 1857. 


Or the numerous volumes on the land of the ancient 
Israelites that have been published within a few years, this 
is one of the best, both for the information which it furnishes 
and the attractive form in which it is presented. It is not 
designed to supersede the work of Dr. Robinson, treating 
of a much greater range of subjects, and far more copious 
and minute in details; but itis especially adapted to general 
readers from the clear and graphic sketch it gives of the 
great features of the country, and the taste and effect with 
which its delineations are drawn. Mr. Stanley has a quick 
sensibility to the beautiful and great; he depicts his scenes 
with so bold and truthful a pencil, that they become visible ; 
and he recalls the great events of which they have been the 
theatre, with such vividness, that the reader seems to be a 
beholder of them as they passed ; sees the marshalled hosts 
of Joshua and the Canaanites, of Barak and Sisera, of Saul 
and the Philistines; hears the shock of their battle onset, 
and witnesses the slaughter and flight of the vanquished. 

Mr. Stanley introduces his volume with a brief view of 
Egypt in its relation to Sinai and Palestine. He then passes 
to Suez, follows the track of the Israelites to Sinai, Akaba, 
and Mount Hor, and, entering Palestine from the south, 
proceeds by Hebron and Bethlehem to Jerusalem ; whence 
he visited the principal places of middle, southern, and 
northern Palestine. It is not our purpose to follow him 
through these scenes, but only to present to our readers a few 
extracts, which may indicate the intelligence and attractive- 
ness of the work. He gives the following view of the seclu- 
sion of Palestine from the rest of the ancient world. 


“ The peculiar characteristic of the Israelite people, whether as con- 
templated from their own sacred records, or as viewed by their Gentile 
neighbors, was that they were a nation secluded, set apart, from the 
rest of the world; ‘haters, it was said, ‘of the human race,’ and 
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hated by it in return. Is there anything in the physical structurt 
and situation of their country which agrees with this peculiarity ? 
Look at its boundaries. The most important in this respect will be 
that on the east. For in that early time, when Palestine first fell to 
the lot of the chosen people, the East was still the world. The 
great empires which rose on the plains of Mesopotamia, the cities of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, were literally then, jwhat Babylon is 
metaphorically in the Apocalypse, the rulers and ‘corrupters of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. Between these great empires and the 
people of Israel, two obstacles were interposed. The first was the 
eastern Desert, which formed a barrier in front even of the outposts 
of Israel—the nomadic tribes on the east of the Jordan; the second, 
the vast fissure of the Jordan valley, which must always have acted 
as a deep trench within the exterior rampart of the Desert and the 
eastern hills of the Trans-Jordanic tribes. 

“ Next to the Assyrian empire in strength and power, superior to it 
in arts and civilization, was Egypt. What was there on the south 
ern boundary of Palestine, to secure that ‘the Egyptians whom 
they saw on the shores of the Red Sea, they should see no more 
again?’ Up to the very frontier of their own land stretched that 
‘great and terrible wilderness,’ which rolled like a sea between the 
valley of the Nile and the valley of the Jordan. And this wilder- 
ness itself—the platform of the Tih—could be only reached on its 
eastern side by the tremendous pass of Akaba at the southern, and 
of Safeh at the northern end of the Arabah. On these, the two 
most important frontiers, the separation was most complete. 

“The two accessible sides were the west and the north. But the 
west was only accessible by sea, and when Israel first settled in 
Palestine, the Mediterranean was not yet the thoroughfare—it was 
rather the boundary and the terror of the eastern nations. It is 
true that from the north-western coast of Syria, the Pheenician cities 
sent forth their fleets. But they were the exception of the world, 
the discoverers, the first explorers of the unknown depths,—and in 
their enterprises Israel never joined. In strong contrast, too, with 
the coasts of Europe, and especially of Greece, Palestine has no 
indentations, no winding creeks, no deep havens, such as in ancient, 
even more than in modern times, were necessary for the invitation 
and protection of commercial enterprise. One long line, broken 
only by the Bay of Acre, containing only three bad harbours, Joppa, 
Acre, and Caipha—and the last unknown in ancient times—is the 
inhospitable front that Palestine opposed to the western world. On 
the northern frontier the ranges of Lebanon formed two not insigni- 
ficant ramparts. But the gate between them was open, and through 
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the long valley of Celo-Syria, the hosts of Syrian and Assyrian 
conquerors accordingly poured. These were the natural fortifica- 
tions of that vineyard which was ‘hedged round about’ with tower 
and trench, sea and desert, against the ‘boars of the wood, and 
‘the beast of the field’ 

“Tn Palestine, as in Greece, every traveller is struck with the small- 
ness of the territory. He is surprised, even after all that he has 
heard, at passing, in one long day, from the capital of Judea to that 
of Samaria; or at seeing, within eight hours, three such spots, as 
Hebron, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem. The breadth of the country 
from the Jordan to the sea is rarely more than fifty miles. Its 
length from Dan to Beersheba is about a hundred and eighty miles. 
The time is now gone by, when the grandeur of a country is 
measured by its size, or the diminutive extent of an illustrious people 
can otherwise than enhance the magnitude of what they have done. 
The ancient taunt, however, and the facts which suggested it, may 
still illustrate the feeling which appears in their own records. The 
contrast between the littleness of Palestine and the vast extent of 
the empires which hung upon its northern and southern skirts, is 
rarely absent from the mind of the Prophets and Psalmists. It 
helps them to exalt their sense of the favor of God towards their 
land by magnifying their little hills and dry torrent-beds into an 
equality with the giant hills of Lebanon and Hermon and the sea- 
like rivers of Mesopotamia.* It also fosters the consciousness, that 
they were not always to be restrained within these earthly barriers 
—‘The place is too strait for me; give me place where I may 
dwell’ Nor is it only the smallness, but the narrowness, of the 
territory which is remarkable. From almost every high point in the 
country, its whole breadth is visible, from the long wall of the Moab 
hills on the east, to the Mediterranean sea on the west. | Whatever 
may be the poverty or insignificance of the landscape, it is at once 
relieved by a glimpse of either of these two boundaries. 


‘Two voices are there—one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains,’— 


and the close proximity of each—the deep purple shade of the one, 
and the glittering waters of the other—makes it always possible for 
one or other of those two voices to be heard now, as they were by 





* Compare Pas. xviii. 15;—“ The ‘Mount’ of God is a high ‘mountain,’ 
as the ‘mountain’ of Bashan” (i.e. of Anti-Libanus). Isa. ii. 2;—** The 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the moun- 
tains.” Ps xlvi. 4;—* There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God.” 
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the Psalmist of old. ‘The strength of the “mountains” is his also 
—The sea is his, and He made it.’* 

“Thus, although the Israelites were shut off by the southern and 
eastern deserts from the surrounding nations, they yet were always 
able to look beyond themselves. They had no connexion with 
either the eastern empires or the western isles—but they could not 
forget them. As in the words and forms of their worship they were 
constantly reminded how they had once been strangers in the land 
of Egypt; so the sight of the hills beyond the Jordan, and of the 
sea beyond the Philistine plain, were in their daily life a memorial 
that they were there secluded not for their own sakes, but for the 
sake of the world in whose centre they were set. The mountains 
of Gilead, and on the south, the long ridges of Arabia, were at hand 
to remind them of those distant regions from which their first 
fathers Abraham and Jacob had wandered into the country,—from 
which ‘the camels and dromedaries of Midian and Ephah’ were 
once again to pour in. The sea, whitening then as now with the 
ships of Tarshish, the outline of Chittim or Cyprust just visible in 
the clear evening horizon, must have told them of the western world 
where lay the ‘isles of the Gentiles, which ‘should come to their 
light, and kings to the brightness of their rising..... Who are 
these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows? 
Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish first.”{ 
The very name of the ‘west’ was to them ‘the sea;§ and it is 
not merely a poetic image, but a natural reflex of their whole history 
and situation, that the great revelation of the expansion of the Jew- 
ish system to meet the wants of all nations should have been made 
to the Apostle on the house-top at Jaffa— 


: ‘ When o’er the glowing western main: 
His wistful brow was upward raised ; 
Where, like an angel's train, 
The burnished water blazed.’ ” | 


In the following passage he treats of the variety of the 
structure and climate of the country. 


“ What has been already said is enough to indicate the extraordi- 
nary variety of structure and temperature exhibited in the Holy 
Land. It is said by Volney,4 and apparently with justice, that there 
is no district on the face of the earth which contains so many and 





* Ps. xev. 4, 5. + See Chapter xii. t¢ Isa. Ix. 3, 8, 9. 
§ The Hebrew “Jam,” is both “ the sea” and “the west.” 

| Christian Year. Monday in Easter week. See Chapter vi. 

“J See Ritter; Jordan, p. 350. 
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such sudden transitions. Such a country furnished at once the 
natural theatre of a history and a literature, which was destined to 
spread into nations accustomed to the most various climates and 
imagery. There must of course, under any circumstances, be much 
in the history of any nation, eastern or western, northern or south- 
ern, Which, to other quarters of the world, will be more or less 
unintelligible. Still it is easy to conceive that whatever difficulty is 
presented to European or American minds by the sacred writings, 
might have been greatly aggravated had the Bible come into exist- 
ence in a country more limited in its outward imagery than is the 
case with Palestine. If the Valley of the Nile or the Arabian 
Desert had witnessed the whole of the sacred history, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel how widely separated it would have been from the 
ordinary European mind; how small a portion of our feelings and 
imaginations woulc have been represented by it. The truths might 
have been the same, but the forms in which they were clothed 
would have affected only a few here and there, leaving the great 
mass untouched. But as it is, we have the life of a Bedouin tribe, 
of an agricultural people, of seafaring cities; the extremes of barba- 
rism and of civilization; the aspects of plain and of mountain; of a 
tropical, of an eastern, and almost of a northern climate. In Egypt 
there is a continual contact of desert and cultivated land; in Greece, 
there is a constant intermixture of the views of sea and land; in the 
ascent and descent of the great mountains of South America there 
is an interchange of the torrid and the arctic zones; in England, 
there is an alternation of wild hills and valleys with rich fields and 
plains. But in Palestine all these are combined. The Patriarchs 
could here gradually exchange the nomadic life for the pastoral, and 
then for the agricultural, passing almost insensibly from one to the 
other as the Desert melts imperceptibly into the hills of Palestine. 
Ishmael and Esau could again wander back into the sandy waste 
which lay at their very doors.* The scape-goat could still be sent 
from the temple-courts into the uninhabited wilderness.+ John, and 
a greater than J ohn, could return in a day’s journey from the busiest 
haunts of men into the solitudes beyond the Jordan.{ The various 
tribes could find their several occupations of shepherds, of warriors, 
of traffickers, according as they were settled on the margin of the 
Desert, in the mountain fastnesses, or on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The sacred poetry, which was to be the delight and 
support of the human mind and the human soul in all regions of 





* See Chapter I., Part ii. p. 100. 
+ Lev. xvi. 22. ¢ See Chapters X. and XIII. 
VOL. IX.—NoO. II. 
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the world, embraced within its range the natural features of almost 
every country. The venerable poet of our own mountain regions 
used to dwell with genuine emotion on the pleasure he felt in the 
reflection that the Psalmists and Prophets dwelt in a mountainous 
country, and enjoyed its beauty as truly as himself. The devotions 
of our great maritime empire find a natural expression in the 
numerous allusions, which no inland situation could have permitted, 
to the roar of the Mediterranean sea, breaking over the rocks of 
Acre and Tyre,—‘ the floods lift up their voice, the floods lift up 
their waves, —the ‘great and wide sea,’ whose blue waters could 
be seen from the top of almost every mountain, ‘ wherein are things 
creeping innumerable’ There go the Pheenician ‘ships’ with 
their white sails, and ‘there is that Leviathan,’ the monster of the 
deep, which both Jewish and Grecian fancy was wont to place in the 
inland ocean, which was to them all, and more than all, that the 
Atlantic is tous. Thither, ‘they went down’ from their moun- 
tains, and ‘did their business in ships,’ in the ‘great waters,’ and 
saw the ‘wonders’ of the ‘deep; and along those shores were the 
‘havens,’ few and far between, ‘where they would be’ when ‘the 
storm became calm, and the waves thereof were still.’* And with 
these milder, and to us more familiar images, were blended the more 
terrible, as well as the more beautiful forms, of tropical and eastern 
life. There was the earthquake and possibly the volcano, ‘He 
looketh on the earth and it trembleth—He toucheth the mountains 
and they smoke.’+ ‘The mountains shall be molten under Him, 
and the valleys shall be cleft as wax before the fire, and as the ’ 
waters that are poured down a steep place.’{ There was the hurri- 
cane, with its thick darkness, and the long continuous roll of the 
oriental thunder-storm, ‘He bowed the Heavens and came down, 
and there was darkness under His feet. ... He rode upon ‘the 
wings of the wind. ... The Lord thundered out of heaven, and 
the Highest gave His voice, hailstones and coals of fire. . . . The 
voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire’§ Hermon, with his 
showy summit always in sight, furnished the images which else 
could hardly have been looked for,—‘snow and vapours,’—‘ snow 
like wool,’—* hoar-frost like ashes,’—‘ ice like morsels.’|| From the 
jungle of the Jordan valley and the wild mountains of Judah, came 
the ‘lions roaring after their prey.€{[ And then again, the upland 
hills experienced all the usual alternations of the seasons; the ‘rain 





* Ps. civ. 26; cviii. 23-30. + Ps. civ. 32. 

¢ Micah i. 4. § Ps. xviii 9; xxix. 7. 
| Ps. exlvii. 16 ; exlviii. 8. 

¥ Ps. civ. 21; Jer. xlix. 19; 1 Sam. xvii. 34. 
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descending on the mown grass,’ the ‘early and the latter rain,’ the 
mountains ‘watered from His chambers, the earth satisfied with the 
fruit of His works ;’* which, though not the same as the ordinary 
returns of a European climate, were yet far more like it than could 
be found in Egypt, Arabia, or Assyria. 

“ Such instances of the variety of Jewish experience in Palestine, 
as contrasted with that of any other country, might easily be multi- 
plied. But enough has been said to show its fitness for the history 
or the poetry of a nation with a universal destiny, and to indicate 
one at least of the methods by which that destiny was fostered ; the 
sudden contrasts of the various aspects of life and death, sea and 
land, verdure and desert, storm and calm, heat and cold, which, so 
far as any natural means could assist, cultivated what has been well 
called the ‘variety in unity,’ so characteristic of the sacred books 
of Israel; so unlike those of India, of Persia, of Egypt, of Arabia. 

“ Amidst this great diversity of physical features, undoubtedly the 
one which most prevails over the others is its mountainous charac- 
ter. As a general rule, Palestine is not merely a mountainous 
country, but a mass of mountains, rising from a level sea-coast on 
the west, and from a level desert on the east, only cut asunder by 
the valley of the Jordan from north to south, and by the valley of 
Jezreel from east to west. The result of this peculiarity is, that not 
merely the hill-tops, but the valleys and plains of the interior of 
Palestine, both east and west, are themselves so high above the level 
of the sea, as to partake of all the main characteristics of mountain- 
ous history and scenery. Jerusalem is of nearly the same elevation 
as Skiddaw, and most of the chief cities of Palestine are several 
hundred feet above the Mediterranean sea.” 


He presents the following graphic account of the scene 
of Christ’s approach to Jerusalem, narrated Matt. xxi. 1-16. 


“Let us briefly go through the points which occur in the Sacred 
History, of the last days of Christ, during which alone He appears 
for any continuous period in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. 
From Bethany we must begin. A wild mountain-hamlet screened 
by an intervening ridge from the view of the top of Olivet, perched 
on its broken plateau of rock, the last collection of human habita- 
tions before the desert-hills which reach to Jericho—this is the 
modern village of El-Lazarieh, which derives its name from its 
clustering round the traditional site of the one house and grave 





* Ps, lxxii. 6; civ. 18. Compare Deut. xi. 14; xxxii, 2. 
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which give it an undying interest.* High in the distance are the 
Perzean mountains; the foreground is the deep descent to the Jor- 
dan valley. On the further side of that dark abyss Martha and 
Mary knew that Christ was abiding when they sent their messenger ; 
u, that long ascent they had often watched His approach—up that 
long ascent He came when, outside the village, Martha and Mary 
met Him, and the Jews stood round weeping. 

“Up that same ascent He came, also, at the beginning of the week 
of His Passion. One night He halted in the village, as of old; the 
village and the Desert were then all alive—as they still are once 
every year at the Greek Easter,—with the crowd of Paschal pilgrims 
moving to and fro between Bethany and Jerusalem. In the morn- 
ing, He set forth on His journey. Three pathways lead, and 
probably always led, from Bethany to Jerusalem ;+ one a steep foot- 
path over the summit of Mount Olivet; another, by a long circuit 
over its northern shoulder, down the valley which parts it from 
Scopus; the third, the natural continuation of the road by which 
mounted travellers always approach the city from Jericho, over the 
southern shoulder, between the summit which contains the Tombs 
of the Prophets and that called the ‘Mount of Offence.’ There 
can be no doubt that this last is tlie road of the Entry of Christ, not 
only because, as just stated, it is and must always have been the 
usual approach for horsemen and for large caravans, such as then 
were concerned, but also because this is the only one of the three 
approaches which meets the requirements of the narrative which 
follows. 

“ Two vast streams of people met on that day. The one poured out 
from the city, and as they came through the gardens§ whose clusters 





* Schwarze (263) endeavours to identify El-Azarien with Azal (Zech. xiv. 
5), and to find Bethany at a spot called by the Arabs Beth-hana, near Siloam, 
on the western side of Olivet. His motive, though entirely suppressed, is 
evident. But his argument has next to nothing on which to rest. 

+ Most travellers, I believe, go to Bethany by the third, and return by the 
second, and thus miss the precise views so important in fixing the localities of 
these events. I went by the first and returned by the third; and the result 
will appear as we proceed. 

¢ John xii. 12, (3ydos & éAOdw cis riv Eopr§v) ‘The multitude which came to 
the feast took the branches of the palm-trees. (E)aBov ra Bata rav powvixwy, ) 
.... The multitude also met him (cai ixfurncey air@). 

§ Mark xi 8, ‘having cut the branches (cowdvres) from the gardens’ (ix 
raw dypav). So read the Vatican and Cambridge MSS., and the Syriac and 
Coptic versions, for éx ray dévdpow. 'Aypds is properly ‘a cultivated field’ or 
‘property, such as was found in the neighborhood of towns. Compare 
Mark v. 14, ‘ the city and the, fields ;’ Matt. vi. 18, ‘ the lilies of the field.’ 
I have used the word gardens as the nearest approach which our language 
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of palm rose on the south-eastern corner of Olivet, they cut down 
the long branches, as was their wont at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and moved upwards towards Bethany, with loud shouts of welcome. 
From Bethany streamed forth the crowds who had assembled there 
on the previous night, and who came testifying* to the great event 
at the sepulchre of Lazarus. The road soon loses sight of Bethany. 
It is now a rough, but still broad and well-defined mountain track, 
winding over rock and loose stones ; a steep declivity below on the 
left ; the sloping shoulder of Olivet above it on the right; fig-trees 
below and above, here and there growing out of the rocky soil. 
Along the road the multitudes threw down the branches which they 
cut as they went along, or spread out a rude matting formed of the 
palm-branches they had already cut as they came out. The larger 
portion—those, perhaps, who escorted Him from Bethany—un- 
wrapped their loose cloaks from their shoulders, and stretched them 
along the rough path, to form a momentary carpet as He ap- 
proached.t The two streams met midway. Half of the vast mass, 
turning round, preceded, the other half followed.{ Gradually the 
long procession swept up and over the ridge, where first begins ‘the 
descent of the Mount of Olives’ towards Jerusalem. At this point 
the first view is caught of the south-eastern corner of the city. The 
Temple and the more northern portions are hid by the slope of 
Olivet on the right; what is seen is only Mount Zion, now for the 
most part a rough field, crowned with the Mosque of David and the 
angle of the western walls, but then covered with houses to its base, 





affords. Eastern gardens, it must be remembered, are not flower-gardens, nor 
private gardens, but the orchards, vineyards, and fig-enclosures round the 
town. 

* “The ‘ multitude’ (5 éydos) that was with him when he called Lazarus 
from the grave... . ‘ was bearing record’” (éuapréper), John xii. 17. 

+ ‘‘‘ The greater part of the multitude’ (4 r\cioros 5yXos) ‘ strewed their own 
cloaks’ (Zorpwsav éavrav rd ivdree) in the ‘road;’ but others ‘were cutting 
down’ branches from the trees, and ‘were strewing them’ in the ‘road’ 
(Exotrov. . . éorpdvvvov) Matt. xxi. 8. Observe the difference of the tenses... 
ra {pdrca, the ‘abba’ or ‘hyke,’ the loose blanket or cloak worn over the 
tunic or shirt (y:rév).” A striking instance of the practice is mentioned by 
Robinson, ii. 162, when the inhabitants of Bethlehem threw their garments 
under the feet of the horses of the English Consul of Damascus, whose aid 
they were imploring. The branches («dédo:) cut from the trees as they went 
(Matt. xxi. 8) are different from the mattings (orot@aés), Mark xi. 8, which 
they had twisted out of the palm-branches as they came. Lrifas is usually 
a mattress; in Plato’s Rep. ii. 1372, it is a mat made of ivy or myrtle. Here, 
in all probability, it was hastily woven of palm-branches. 

¢ Mark xi. 9. “Those that were going before, and those that were follow- 
ing, were shouting,” of rpodyovres xai of dxodcvOodvris Expagov. 
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surmounted by the Castle of Herod, on the supposed site of the palace 
of David, from which that portion of Jerusalem, emphatically called 
the ‘City of David, derived its name. It was at this precise point, 
‘as He drew near, at the descent of the Mount of Olives,’*—(may 
it not have been from the sight thus opening upon them ?)—that the 
shout of triumph burst forth from the multitude, ‘Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Blessed is the kingdom that cometh of our father David. 
Hosanna ... peace... glory in the highest.+ There was a 
pause as the shout rang through the long defile; and, as the Phari- 
sees who stood by in the crowd{ complained, He pointed to the 
stones which, strewn beneath their feet, would immediately ‘cry 
out’ if ‘these were to hold their peace.’ 

“ Again the procession advanced. The road descends a slight 
declivity, and the glimpse of the city is again withdrawn behind the 
intervening ridge of Olivet. A few moments, and the path mounts 
again, it climbs a rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of smooth rock, 
and in an instant the whole city bursts into view. As now the 
dome of the Mosque El-Aksa rises like a ghost from the earth before 
the traveller stands on the ledge, so then must have risen the Tem- 
ple tower; as now the vast enclosure of the Mussulman sanctuary, 
so then must have spread the Temple courts; as now the gray town 
on its broken hills, so then the magnificent city, with its background 
—long since vanished away—of gardens and suburbs on the western 
plateau behind. Immediately below was the Valley of the Kedron, 
here seen in its greatest depth as it joins the Valley of Hinnom, and 
thus giving full effect to the great peculiarity of Jerusalem, seen 
only on its eastern side—its situation as of a city rising out of a 
deep abyss. It is hardly possible to doubt that this rise and turn of 
the road,—this rocky ledge,—was the exact point where the multi- 
tude paused again, and ‘ He, when He beheld the city, wept over it.’ 





* Luke xix. 37, “ as He drew near, even now (ijdn), at the descent of the 
Mount of Olives (rods th xaraBdcer rvd doovs raw hao), i. e. at the point where 
the road over the Mount begins to descend This exactly applies to such a 
shoulder of the hill as I have described, and is entirely inapplicable to the 
first view, the first “ nearing” of the city, on crossing the direct summit. 
The expression would then have been “ at the top of the mount.”—The allu- 
sion to the “City of David” would be appropriate, even if, as has been 
recently conjectured (Thrupp’s Ancient Jerusalem, pp. 17-20), the name of 
Zion had at that time received an application different from its earlier mean- 
ing. 

+ I have ventured to concentrate the expressions of Matt. xxi. 9, Mark xi. 
9, John xii, 13, on the one precise point deseribed by Luke xix. 37, “The 
whole multitude began .. . to praise God with a loud voice.” 

¢ Luke xix. 39. “Some of the Pharisees ‘from the crowd.’” 
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“ Nowhere else on the Mount of Olives is there a view like this. 
By the two other approaches, above mentioned, over the summit, 
and over the northern shoulder, of the hill, the city reveals itself 
gradually ; there is no partial glimpse like that which has been just 
described as agreeing so well with the first outbreak of popular 
acclamation, still less is there any point where, as here, the city and 
Temple would suddenly burst into view, producing the sudden and 
affecting impression described in the Gospel narrative. And this 
precise coincidence is the more remarkable because the traditional 
route of the Triumphal Entry is over the summit of Olivet; and the 
traditional spot of the lamentation is at a place half-way down the 
mountain, to which the description is wholly inapplicable, whilst no 
tradition attaches to this, the only road by which a large procession 
could have come; and this, almost the only spot of the Mount of 
Olives which the Gospel narrative fixes with exact certainty, is 
almost the only unmarked spot,—undefiled or unhallowed by 
mosque or church, chapel or tower—left to speak for itself, that here 
the Lord’s feet stood, and here His eyes beheld what is still the most 
impressive view which the neighbourhood of Jerusalem furnishes,— 
and the tears rushed forth at the sight.” 


Gibeon, a lofty hill, seven miles north of Jerusalem, on 
which the tabernacle was stationed for a considerable 
period, he thus describes. 


“From the passes of the tribe of Benjamin we turn by a natural 
connection to those remarkable heights which guard their entrance 
into the table-land, and which diversify with their pointed summits 
that table-land itself. The very names of the towns of Benjamin 
indicate how eminently they partook of this general characteristic 
of the position of Judwan cities—Gibeah—Geba—Gibeon—all 
signifying ‘hill’—Ramah, ‘a high place,—Mizpeh, ‘the watch- 
tower. And it has been already observed how from these heights, 
to the north of Jerusalem, is in all likelihood derived the ancient 
image of ‘God standing about his people” On most of these it is 
needless to enlarge. El-Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, is remarkable as 
the first halting-place of caravans on the northern road from Jerusa- 
lem, and therefore, not improbably, the scene of the event to which 
its monastic tradition lays claim,—the place where the ‘ parents’ of 
Jesus ‘sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, and when 
they found him not, turned back again to Jerusalem. Er-Ram, 
marked by the village and green patch on its summit, first seen by 
the traveller on his approach to Jerusalem from the south, is cer- 
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tainly ‘Ramah of Benjamain.” Tel-el-Fulil, distinguished by its 
curiously knobbed and double top, is in all probability Gibeah, the 
birth-place of Saul, and during his reign, the capital of his tribe and 
kingdom, and from him deriving the name of ‘Gibeah of Saul,’* as 
before ‘of Benjamin;+ ‘the Add of Benjamin, or ‘of Saul’ 
Just out of sight of Jerusalem, Anathoth, the birth-place of Jere- 
miah, looks down on the Dead Sea. Jeba, on the wild hills between 
Gibeah and Michmash, is clearly ‘Geba,’ famous as the scene of 
Jonathan’s first exploit against the Philistines.{| From its summit is 
seen northward the white chalky height of RQmmon, the ‘cliff 
Rimmon’ overhanging the Jordan ‘ wilderness, where the remnant 
of the Benjamites maintained themselves in the general ruin of their 
tribe.§ Further still, the dark conical hill of Tayibeh, with its 
village perched aloft, like those of the Apennines, the probable] re- 
presentative of Ophrah of Benjamin,{ in later times ‘the city 
called EHphraim, to which our Lord retired, ‘near to the wilder- 
ness,’ after the raising of Lazarus.** 

“ But two of these heights, in historical importance, stand out from 
all the rest. Of all points of interest about Jerusalem, none perhaps 
gains so much from an actual visit to Palestine as the lofty peaked 
eminence which fills up the north-west corner of the table-land, seen 
in every direction, the highest elevation in the whole country south 
of Hermon, commanding a view far wider than that of Olivet, inas- 
much as it includes the western plain and Mediterranean Sea on one 
side, as well as Olivet and Jerusalem in the distance, backed by the 
range of Moab. It is in fact the point from which travellers mount- 
ing by the ancient route through the pass of Beth-horon obtained 
their earliest glimpse of the interior of the hills of Palestine. ‘It 
is a very fair and delicious place,’ says Maundeville, ‘and it is called 
Mount-Joy, because it gives joy to pilgrims’ hearts; for from that 
place men first see Jerusalem.’ And it was probably on that height 
that Richard Coeur de Lion, advancing from his camp in the Valley 
of Ajalon, stood in sight of Jerusalem, but buried his face in his 
armour, with the noble exclamation, ‘Ah! Lord God, I pray that I 
may never see thy Holy City, if so be that I may not rescue it from 





* 1 Sam. x. 26; xi 4; xv. 34; 2 Sam. xxi. 6; Isa. x. 29. 

+ 1 Sam. xiii. 2, 15, 16; xiv. 16; 2 Sam. xxiii. 29. 

¢ 1 Sam. xiii. 3. In xiii. 16; xiv. 5, “Geba” is wrongfully rendered 
“ Gibeah ;” Saul and Jonathan having evidently seized the stronghold from 
which they had dispossessed the Philistines. In 2 Kings xxiii. 8; Zech. xiv. 
10; it is spoken of as the northern boundary of the kingdom of Judah. 

§ Jud. xx. 47. | See Robinson, ii. 124. 

{| Josh. xviii. 23; 1 Sam. xiii. 17. ** John xi. 54. 
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the hands of thine enemies.’* It can only be from the uncertainty 
of its ancient identity that it has been passed over by modern travel- 
lers in comparative silence. At present it bears the name of Nebi- 
Samuel, which is derived from the Mussulman tradition—now 
perpetuated by a mosque and tomb—that here lies buried the 
prophet Samuel.t In the time of the Crusaders it was regarded— 
not unnaturally, if they merely considered the grandeur of the 
position—as the site of the great sanctuary of Shiloh. In the 
manifest impossibilities of either of these assumptions, it has by the 
latest investigators been identified with Mizpeh. 

“ But a closer examination of its position will probably lead to a 
more certain and satisfactory result. It stands, as we have already 
seen, at the head of the pass of Beth-horon; and on a lower emi- 
nence at its northern roots, one of those rounded hills which 
characterize especially the western formation of Judeea—rises the 
village of El-Jib, which, both by its name and situation, is incontest- 
ably identified with the ancient Gibeon. Gibeon was the head of 
the powerful Hivite league, which included three of the adjacent 
towns, Beeroth, Kirjath-jearim, and Chephirah ;{ and this circum- 
stance, with its important post as the key of the pass of Beth-horon, 
made it ‘a great city,§ and, though not under royal government, 
equal in rank to ‘one of the royal cities; celebrated for its 
strength and the wisdom of its inhabitants.|| Hence it was that the 
raising of the siege of Gibeon, as already described in the account 
of the battle of Beth-horon, was so vital to the conquest of Canaan. 
But the chief fame of Gibeon in later times was not derived from 
the city itself, but from the ‘great high place’€{ hard by, whither, 
after the destruction of its seat at Nob or Olivet, the tabernacle was 
brought, and where it remained till it was thence removed to Jerusa- 
lem by Solomon. It can hardly be doubted that to this great 
sanctuary the lofty height of Nebi-Samuel, towering immediately 
over the town of El-Jib, exactly corresponds. We see at once the 





* Gibbon, ¢. 59, but inaccurately from Joinville (part 2). Joinville 
mentions no place. But Vinisauf, though without the speech, relates the 
king’s ascent of a hill; and Coggeshalle (p. 823), though without any allu- 
sion to this story, speaks of his visit to a hermit “apud Samuelem in monte 
quodam,” which can be hardly anything else than Nebi-Samuel. And no 
other suits Richard’s position. 

+ ‘He built the tomb in his life-time,” said the Mussulman guardian of the 
mosque to us, “but was not buried here till after the expulsion of the 
Greeks.” 
¢ Jos. ix. 17. § Jos. x. 2. | Jos. ix. 4, x. 2. 

{| 1 Kings iii. 4; ix. 2; 2 Chron. 8, 18. 
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appropriateness of the transference to this eminence, when it could 
no longer remain on the opposite ridge of Olivet; and, if this peak 
were thus the ‘great high place’ of Solomon’s worship, a significance 
is given to what otherwise would be a blank and nameless feature in 
a region where all the less conspicuous hills are distinguished by 
some historical name, and a ground for the sanctity with which the 
Mussulman and Christian traditions have invested it, as the Ramah 
and the Shiloh of Samuel, even though those traditions themselves 
are without foundation. In Epiphanius’ time* it still bore the name 
of the Mountain of Gibeon; and from its conspicuous height the 
name of ‘Gibeon’ (‘belonging to a hill’) was naturally derived to 
the city itself, which lay always where its modern representative lies 
now, on the lower eminence. From thence the Gibeonites ‘hewed 
the wood’ of the adjacent valley, and ‘drew the water’ from the 
springs and tanks with which its immediate neighbourhood abounds, 
and carried them up to the Sacred Tent, and there attended the 
‘altar of the Lord, which, from its proud elevation, overlooked the 
wide domain of Israel.” 


This is a site a just conception of which is necessary in 
order to appreciate the conspicuity and impressiveness of 
the events of which it was the scene. As it is elevated to _ 
such a height as to be seen not only from the mount of 
Olives and Jerusalem, but from many more distant points, 
and a wide sweep of country, east, west, north, and south, 
the fire and smoke of the sacrifices that were offered there 
must have been visible to a vast crowd of the nation from 
their homes, or the lofty points near their dwellings. What 
an impressive spectacle must Solomon’s sacrifice then of a 
thousand victims on one altar have been! Probably not 
only his court and great numbers of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were present, but many thousands from other 
parts of the kingdom. As half, it is to be presumed, were 
offered together in the morning, and half at evening, the 
flames themselves of so great a fire must have been distin- 
guishable at the distance of miles, and must have shot up a 
column of vapor and smoke that, spreading at length 
into a cloud, was visible, not only on the housetops of 
Jerusalem, the heights of Olivet, and the lofty ranges 





* Epiph. (Her. 394). “The mountain of Gibeon, eight miles from Jerusa- 
lem, is the highest.” This identifies it with Nebi-Samuel. 
+ Jos, ix. 27. 
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further south, but along the plain of Sharon, far north in 
Galilee, and, not improbably, over a wide region on the 
other side of Jordan. Who can doubt that thousands at 
their own doors, and myriads and myriads gathered on more 
elevated points, gazed at the sight, felt its awful significance, 
and bowed in homage of their covenant God to whom the 
propitiation was offered ! 





Art. II.—Nores on Scrrerure. 


Ir was no doubt with regret that Pilate saw the soldiers 
return through the streets,—at that time crowded with 
strangers who had come to attend the feast,—with their 
prisoner to his bar. He had hoped to escape all further 
responsibility, but he found himself mistaken. It is pro- 
bable the priests, and scribes, and the multitude, followed 
closely in the train. Seeing, therefore, no escape, Pilate 
resumes the trial ; having first 

Luke xxiii. 13. “Called together the chief priests, and 
the rulers, and the people.” 

The embarrassment of Pilate arose from his indecision ; 
and the unjustifiable expedient of sending Jesus to Herod 
as a prisoner. Herod returned him as such, in enstody, to 
Pilate, and Pilate, therefore, could not avoid proceeding 
further. Had he declared plainly and firmly his sentence 
in the first instance, he would have freed himself from all 
further trouble. He ought not to have given the priests, 
and scribes, and people, the slightest encouragement to hope 
anything further or different from him, and adhered to his 
purpose with firmness. 

Upon resuming the business, he said to the multitude 
gathered on the pavement, which no doubt was very large : 

Luke xxiii. 14, 15. “Ye have brought this man unto 
me, as one that perverteth the people, and behold I have 
examined him before you, and have found no fault in this 
man touching those things whereof ye accuse him ; no, nor 
yet Herod ; for I sent you to him, and nothing worthy of 
death is done unto him.” 
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Observe: the only charge he specifies is that of pervert- 
ing the people. He says nothing of treason, or forbidding 
to pay tribute to Cesar. He again declares him innocent 
of the offences charged. against him by the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders. He speaks of the examination as 
having been made in their presence, and he declares that 
his own judgment in the matter had been confirmed by 
Herod. Under these circumstances, what honest course 
was left Pilate but to discharge him immediately from 
custody, and allow him to resume his former course of life ? 
We are astonished, therefore, at the obliquity of Pilate’s 
moral sense, when he announces his purpose to chastise him 
first, and then release him. 

Luke xxiii. 16. “I will therefore chastise him and 
release him.” 

Pilate’s motive for this act of injustice, was probably to 
propitiate the Jews, and allay the infuriated passions of the 
priests and rulers. Perhaps he had brought himself to 
believe that it was an act of lenity to inflict chastisement, 
if he might thereby save life. 

But such a course was utterly unworthy of a man 
invested with judicial power, even without any other 
authority. But he was the governor. He had a military 
force at his command, sufficiently ample to protect himself, 
and enforce his decisions. He knew perfectly well that 
the charge of seditious conduct in Galilee was entirely 
groundless ; for who could know better than Herod whether 
the charge was true? Had Herod thought the other 
charge of taking upon himself the title of king of the Jews 
worthy of consideration, who would have been more ready 
than he to punish the assumption? His father, Herod the 
Great, fearing lest his royal pretensions should be inter- 
fered with, some thirty years before, had ordered the mas- 
sacre of the children of Bethlehem and its neighborhood, 
on the report of the birth of the king of the Jews at that 
place. Matt. chap. ii. Yet Herod had ridiculed the idea, 
in a way that reflected strongly upon the high priests. The 
mockery of the accused was a mockery of them, the 
accusers. Pilate understood from what Herod did, Herod’s 
opinion of what he (Pilate) ought to do. 

Yet he proposes to punish a man because he is falsely 
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accused, and to turn upon him the indignation which was 
due to his accusers. But the accusers were powerful, bold, 
implacable in their hatred, and capable of inspiring Pilate 
with fear. He knew they would not consent to an entire 
justification, but he thought this smaller injustice (as it 
seemed to him) would appease them. He feared to irritate 
the priests, and scribes, and rulers, by refusing everything, 
and hoped to make them relax by ordering chastisement 
instead of death. But he was mistaken. This unjust con- 
descension showed his weakness and his fears, of which the 
priests and scribes took advantage. 

The bad example of Herod was probably injurious to 
Pilate. He understood from Herod’s conduct, that he 
regarded the Lord Jesus as a visionary king or a madman, 
and therefore not worthy of serious consideration. This led 
him, Pilate, to believe, perhaps, that it was a case in which 
he was not called upon to be absolutely and inflexibly just. 
Herod had been guilty of injustice in exposing an innocent 
person to derision, and Pilate thought, perhaps, that he 
might with as good reason commit an injustice of another 
kind. 

Matt. xxvii. 15. “ Now at that feast, the governor was 
wont to release unto the people.” 

Mark xv. 6. “ One prisoner, whomsoever they desired.” 

Matt. xxvii. 16. “ And they had then a notable prisoner 
called Barabbas.” 

Mark xv. 7, 8. “ Which lay bound with them, that had 
made insurrection with him, who had committed murder in 
the insurrection in the city (Luke xxiii. 19), and the multi- 
tude crying aloud began to desire him to do as he had ever 
done unto them.” 

The origin of this custom is uncertain. Probably it was 
very remote. Some suppose it was founded on the delivery 
of the people from Egyptian bondage. Others refer it to 
the deliverance of the exterminating angel on the night of 
the first passover. Others still suppose this custom was of 
Roman origin, and they refer to Livy, book v. ¢. 13, to prove 
that during the Lectisternia al? prisoners in Rome were 
freed from their bonds. But this custom required the 
release of only one prisoner, and was probably of Jewish 
origin. 
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We observe that, according to Matthew (xxvii. 15), it was 
a favor shown to the people, not to the rulers. The people 
had the choice, and as Mark (xv. 6) says, they might choose 
whomsoever they desired. Hence, the priests and elders, 
knowing that the privilege of choice was not theirs, but that 
of the public generally, were obliged to use persuasion with 
the people not to ask the release of Jesus. (Matt. xxvii. 20.) 
We may infer, however, that the custom had not the force 
of a law, because in this instance Pilate, as we shall soon 
see, restricted them to a choice between two persons, 
although we know that there were other persons in prison 
at that time. Therefore, after the Redeemer had been sent 
back to Pilate by Herod, and Pilate had called the chief 
priests, rulers, and people together, with allusion to this 
custom which they had mentioned, Pilate said : 

John xviii. 39. ‘“ Ye havea custom that I should release 
one unto you at the passover; will ye therefore that I 
release unto you the king of the Jews?” 

This question was prompted by Pilate’s desire. Accord- 
ing to Matt. xxvii. 17, he put the question in another form : 
“ Whom will ye that I release unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus 
who is called Christ?” It is probable he put the question 
in both forms. But in neither form was it according to the 
custom as Mark stated it. Luke (xxiii. 17) informs us, that 
of necessity Pilate must release one person unto them at the 
feast, and we must either suppose that Pilate was disposed 
to disregard the law to some extent, or that the law was 
binding upon him only so far as to require the release of one 
person, without giving the people the absolute right to 
designate that person as Mark states it. 

Let us go back now to the proposition of Pilate to inflict 
chastisement upon Jesus, and then release him. Perhaps 
as some have supposed, Pilate intended this as a release 
according to the custom ; but this opinion does not appear 
probable. Pilate was desirous to release the Lord upon any 
terms that would satisfy the accusers, and not jeopard his 
own popularity or safety. But whatever his intention was, 
they paid no regard to the proposition. For the next thing 
done by Pilate was to refer to this custom, which was 
another expedient to avoid condemning the Redeemer to 
death, as the priests and rulers demanded. Perhaps he 
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thought this expedient even preferable to the one he first 
proposed, as it would relieve him from performing the 
unjust act of scourging an innocent person, and even from 
passing any judgment against him. 

It is probable, too, that the motive of Pilate in restrict- 
ing the choice of the people to these two persons, was the 
belief that they could not hesitate between these two, to 
ask for the release of Jesus; for Barabbas appears to have 
been one of those atrocious criminals for whom the people 
have no sympathy. Pilate probably thought that if the 
people should be allowed to make choice generally of any 
prisoner whom they desired, their choice might fall on some 
other person. Certainly they could not choose Barabbas, 
the worst of men!! So thought Pilate perhaps. But all 
these expedients failed. The chief priests and scribes were 
inexorable, and their influence with the people was sufficient 
to frustrate all his plans. They submitted to this restriction, 
imposed arbitrarily, perhaps, by Pilate, and demanded the 
release of Barabbas, although, perhaps, he was the last man 
they would have chosen except Jesus. 

Let us pause a moment upon this part of Pilate’s conduct. 
In the first place, he knew that the motive of the chief 
priests was envy. (Mark xv. 10.) He knew it was our 
Lord’s boldness in reproving hypocrisy and vice—his dis- 
interestedness, his virtue, his reputation, and influence, that 
provoked them. Yet he was willing to abandon to the 
caprice of the people, a man whom he knew to be innocent. 
He made the people judges in his place, and gave them the 
right to declare which in their opinion was most deserving 
of their commiseration. Again, his proposal was to render 
to the Lord Jesus, as a favor, that which was due to him as 
a matter of justice—that is, give him permission to live as 
one pardoned from crime. It was a great injustice to place 
on a level a man he had declared to be innocent, who he 
knew was persecuted by envy, with an atrocious criminal— 
a murderer; and by so doing, he prepared the people, as far 
as he could, to regard them both in the same rank. It was 
a manifest contradiction—in one breath to say I find no fault 
in this man at all-—and in the next, to say you have a cus- 
tom that I should release one criminal unto you at this feast, 
will you that I release to you the king of the Jews? Why 
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release him as a criminal, if he had committed no crime ? 
Pilate at first, perhaps, hoped the people would accept him, 
without thus putting him in comparison with another, and 
hence, according to John, he proposed him at first alone, 
calling him the king of the Jews, not in mockery, nor in 
the way of persuasion, but with the design to excite in the 
people a sense of pity, or of respect, or of shame. For 
opprobrium would fall on the nation, if a person avowing 
himself to be their king should suffer capital punishment 
for that cause. All these shifts were utterly unworthy of 
Pilate’s official character. He knew that laws are designed 
to protect the weak against the strong, and to afford an 
asylum to virtue. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings, while sitting on 
the judgment-seat, that his wife sent to him, saying: 

Matt. xxvii. 19. “Have nothing to do with that just 
man, for I have suffered many things this day in a dream 
because of him.” 

By this circumstance we know that the fame of our Lord 
had reached the family of Pilate. How Pilate’s wife was 
informed of the business he was engaged about, we do not 
know, but she must have obtained the information that 
morning; because the Lord had been arrested late in the 
evening before, and was brought to Pilate at an early hour, 
and probably before she arose from her bed. It is not pro- 
bable she had seen her husband since the commencement 
of the business, or she would have personally told him her 
impressions and her fears. Evidently she was deeply 
impressed with the urgency of the case, or she would not 
have resolved upon a measure so unusual. Unless this dis- 
quietude of her mind had been deep, it is not probable 
that she would have had the courage to interfere in this 
public way. 

Some ancient authors have ascribed her dream to 
Satanic influence. Other authors have ascribed it to a 
divine influence—the design being, as they suppose, to cast 
an additional restraint upon Pilate, as well as to attest pub- 
licly in this way the sanctity of our Lord’s character as a 
man. The fact, however we account for it, is very interest- 
ing. Upon these opposite suppositions, we may remark the 
latter is the most probable. It would be easy to prove that 
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the mystery of our Lord’s person was at that time hidden 
from Satan and evil spirits, although they felt his power in 
a manner they could not resist. We have no reason to 
think that Satan ventured to approach his person, or directly 
to molest him, from the time he departed from him after 
his temptation in the wilderness (Luke iv. 18) until he 
entered into Judas the evening of the betrayal. At that 
time Satan was formally absolved from the restraint our 
Lord had exercised over him, and speedily destroyed his 
own power by accomplishing the death of the Lord Jesus, 
Heb. ii. 14. Had Satan been aware of this consequence of 
the death he was intent upon accomplishing, we may be 
sure, on the ground of our Lord’s reasoning in Matt. xii. 
24-26, he would not have instigated Judas, the priests, the 
Jews, and Pilate to pursue the work of his destruction, and 
we have also for this opinion the authority of the apostle 
Paul (1 Cor. ii. 8). The fact is, our Lord’s divine nature 
was hidden from devils, as well as men, and with it the 
mystery of redemption through his death. His resurrection 
from the dead, and his ascension to glory and power, 
revealed this mystery to Satan, but not to the masses of 
mankind, who are still deceived and led captive by Satan 
at his will. Those only of mankind who are taught by the 
Spirit of God really comprehend this mystery even now. 
But a time is coming when it will be openly revealed to 
all men, and shall be universally acknowledged by all in 
earth and all under the earth, as well as in heaven (Philip. 
ii. 9-11). Those who have entertained the first of these 
opinions, suppose that Satan began to perceive the true 
character of the Lord and the consequences of his death, 
and therefore adopted this means to prevent it, as if he had 
repented or changed his purpose. But it is more reasonable 
to suppose that Satan, as well as Pilate and the Jews, re- 
garded him merely as a man, or as a mere creature, not as 
Jehovah incarnate. As to the other supposition, we know 
that in ancient times God imparted knowledge by means of 
dreams—as the examples of Pharaoh, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and of Joseph, the husband of Mary, attest. 

Whether the dream of Pilate’s wife was divinely inspired, 
we are not informed. If God did not produce it, he per- 
mitted it, and the evangelist thought it worthy of being 
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recorded. Some suppose that the whole scene through 
which Pilate had passed, appeared to her in a vision, and 
that thus she was apprised of the transaction in which her 
husband was engaged. In this way they account for the 
haste and urgency of the message. 

It is certainly true, that God sometimes warns men who 
are bent on wicked courses, in an extraordinary way. Of 
this Balaam is an example, and it is not incredible that God 
should in this way convey an intimation of the guilt he was 
incurring to Pilate. 

One thing is remarkable—that while every Jew, so far 
as we know, was either an enemy of the Lord or silent, 
Pilate and his wife were the only persons who publicly 
proclaimed his innocence—a sign, if we may interpret it by 
the event, that the glory of the true religion was departing 
from Israel for a time to rest upon the Gentiles. 

The interruption occasioned by this message to Pilate was 
brief, and we are not informed of its effect on his mind. The 
chief priests and elders employed themselves in the mean- 
time in exciting the multitude to the course they desired. 

Matt. xxvii. 20. “They persuaded the multitude that 
they should ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus.” 

Pilate was waiting for an answer to his proposition, when 
he was interrupted by the messenger of his wife. Priests, 
scribes, and rulers, a numerous body, took advantage of the 
interruption to influence the people. We must imagine a 
large concourse of people around the judgment-seat of 
Pilate on the pavement. This concourse was much larger, 
probably, than could be expected in ordinary times. The 
occasion of the Passover had brought large numbers from 
all parts of the country, to participate in the rites of the 
festival. We may safely believe many of these strangers 
were present, having been attracted by the fame of the 
Lord Jesus, as well as by the prominence given to the mat- 
ter by the chiefs of the nation. We should try to picture 
to ourselves the zeal, the activity, the earnestness, of these 
bitter persecutors of the Lord. They are many—they com- 
pose the highest and most respected classes. Their influ- 
ence as religious teachers with the masses is immense. 
Instantly they scatter among the vast crowd, and, like 
leaven, pervade and affect the whole. The affair had 
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reached its turning point. Should the people choose Jesus, 
their labor was lost. No artifice, no calumny, is left un- 
tried—not an instant is left unemployed—every word 
uttered in favor of the Lord Jesus is rebuked or treated 
with contempt or scorn—the irresolution, the indifference, 
the inconstancy, the ignorance of any, is turned to their 
own account. 

This scene is a lesson for all ages. How little reliance 
can be put upon the people—how little upon the favor of a 
judge, unless followed by a clear, decisive, and resolute 
judgment, which shall command the silence, if not the re- 
spect, of crafty calumniators. This very withdrawal of 
Pilate’s attention from the matter in hand by his wife’s 
message, brief as it was, became the occasion of frustrating 
the object he had in view, through the malice, activity, and 
artifices of the priests, and scribes, and rulers. As soon as 
Pilate was ready to receive their answer, the multitude 
cried out all at once, saying— 

Luke xviii. 18. “ Away with this man, and release unto 
us Barabbas.” 

Pilate was taken in his own artifices. His unjust policy 
was turned against himself. His proposal in a manner 
bound him to abide by the choice of the people. But being 
still desirous to release Jesus— 

Luke xxiii. 20; Matt. xxvii. 21. “He spake to them 
again, and said, Whether of the twain will ye that I release 
unto you ?” 

John xviii. 24. “Then cried they all again, not this . 
man, but Barabbas.” 

It is not probable that Barabbas was present. It is evi- 
dent from the form of this answer that Jesus was, and that 
he stood in their view. Not ¢hzs man, pointing, as it were, 
to his person, and not calling him by name. 

The choice, thus repeated, was conclusive. Barabbas, 
though a robber and a murderer, was to be set free, and 
allowed once more to enter on his course of violence and 
bloodshed. 

Here let us pause a moment. The choice of Barabbas is 
the most striking instance of popular depravity on record. 
Had Barabbas been the only prisoner in all Judea, why 
should the people ask that he should escape the punishment 
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he so fully deserved? He was a seditious person, a robber, 
a murderer. But when put in the alternative with one who 
was well known throughout Judea, Galilee, and all Syria 
as a benefactor, intent on doing good, having, as all ac- 
knowledged, the most extraordinary powers ever possessed 
by any of the sons of men—who had wrought innumerable 
miracles of healing, whose wisdom, and virtue, and elo- 
quence had elevated him far above all their teachers, their 
choice of Barabbas and rejection of Jesus excites our 
amazement. 

Some have supposed that the name of this atrocious 
offender against the laws of God and of man was really 
Jesus Barabbas. It is a fact also that several ancient MSS., 
the Armenian translation, and a Syrian translation from the 
Armenian, write his name thus (see Mill’s N. T., Knappius 
N. T., Griesbach’s N. T.). The Greek father, Origen, in his 
exposition of the gospel by Matthew, observes that several 
MSS. did not prefix Jesus to the name Barabbas ; leaving 
us to infer that the greater number did. On this ground 
many read Matt. xxvii. 17 thus: “ Whom will you that I 
release unto you, Jesus who is called Barabbas, or Jesus 
who is called Christ ?” 

It was very singular that two persons bearing the name 
of Jesus should have been thus contrasted. The word 
Barabbas, if it has any signification, means “Son of the 
Father,” and Jesus, as you know, signifies Saviour. Hence 
that which was essential in our Lord, was in name transfer- 
red, so to speak, to this murderer, as if our Lord had 
exchanged his name with him upon taking his place. 

If, however, we leave the surface of this transaction, and 
consider the divine purpose concealed, another vein of 
reflection is opened. There was a needs be that Christ, the 
holy and the just one, should die, or the whole race of 
Adam would be condemned to a second death, without hope 
of redemption. There was a needs be also that Barabbas, a 
notable sinner (chosen on this occasion as the fit represen- 
tative of the guilty race of our first father Adam), should 
be released instead of Jesus, or we had been still captives 
under condemnation by the divine justice. 

What Pilate ignorantly did in pairing off the Holy One, 
the true and only begotten Son of the Father, against a 
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robber and a murderer, intimates to us what passed in the 
secret councils of the Father, when our fallen race was set 
in comparison or contrast with his only begotten son (John 
iii. 16). 

What the Jewish people did, when they denied the Holy 
One and the Just, and required that he should be put to 
death, and that a murderer should be released to them in 
his stead, teaches us the greatness of God’s mercy and love 
to our race, when he delivered his Son for us in our apos- 
tasy and crimes (see John iii. 16; Rom. viii. 32; Rom. v. 8; 
John xii. 27). 

The divine mercy of the Father chose us, deserving as we 
were of his infinite displeasure, in preference to his own 
Son, in whom he was ever well pleased. He preferred that 
he should for a time lay aside his glory, become incarnate, 
and be despised and rejected, loaded with insults, and re- . 
proaches, and stripes, and expire on the cross, rather than 
consent to the punishment of mad, ungrateful, impenitent 
slaves of sin and Satan, who were eager to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of his incarnate Son. Equal also was 
the mercy of God the Son, who laid aside his glory and 
became incarnate only that he might become a victim and 
a sacrifice for our sins—it being impossible that any other 
victim should stand for them (see Heb. x. 5, and 1 Pet. iii. 18). 

If we regard only Pilate and the Jews in this matter, it 
was an awful crime to release Barabbas instead of Jesus; 
but if we look at it as the necessary means appointed by the 
Divine mercy for redeeming the world from the power of 
Satan and the curse, we see in it the greatest exhibition 
possible of the holiness, justice, and mercy of the Divine 
government. Had God treated sinners of mankind accord- 
ing to their guilt and desert, and the innocent according to 
his innocence, all our sins had remained on our own heads, 
and would continue so to remain for ever. But the Holy 
One and the Just himself bore our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we being dead to sins, should live unto 
righteousness. By his stripes we are healed (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

It is said of Barabbas that he was a notable offender and 
a prisoner. The substitution of our Lord for such a persop 
holds out a hope of pardon and release to all others, how- 
ever aggravated their crimes; and in the same way, the 
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apostle Paul reasons: “ Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all 
long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 
believe on him to life everlasting” (1 Tim. i. 16). 

Some have found in Barabbas a figure or a representative 
of Adam. Adam was guilty of rebellion, of robbing God 
of the only thing in the earth he had reserved as a sign of 
his sovereignty, and of destroying his own race ; Barabbas 
was a prisoner for the like offences—insurrection or sedi- 
tion, robbery, and murder. On the other hand, the Lord 
Jesus, as the head of a new race to be brought into being 
through his death, is elsewhere (Rom. v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 45) 
put in a parallel with the first Adam and his race. The 
latter cannot live and rise to a new life without the former, 
and the former cannot render life to the latter but by con- 
senting to die in his place. Relations like these, in fact, 
existed between Adam and Barabbas on the one hand, and 
the Lord Christ on the other. The divine mercy required 
the choice which was actually made. Men and devils, in 
their madness and ignorance, concurred in bringing it 
about; but the love, and wisdom, and mercy of God con- 
trolled both to the accomplishment of his own designs. 
Thus all things unite—the crime, the mystery—the reasons, 
the motives. 

The choice of Barabbas by the people brought the ques- 
tion back to where it was before; but with an increase of 
difficulty to Pilate. It was now no longer possible for him 
to release Jesus under the custom; yet there he stood 
bound. Still wavering and reluctant, he hit upon a still 
more objectionable expedient, that of consulting the people 
as to what he should do with the prisoner— 

Matt. xxvii. 22; Mark xv. 12. “He said unto them, 
what will ye then that I shall do with Jesus, which is called 
Christ—with him whom ye call King of the Jews—seeing 
ye have chosen Barabbas to be released unto you?” 

It is remarkable that Pilate in no instance said of the 
Lord that he claimed or pretended to be a king, or that he 
affected to pass for the Messiah. He was very exact in his 
expressions, and divine Providence so ordered it, that he 
should avoid all mistakes on this head. Yet, on the other 
hand, Pilate does really and seriously ascribe to the Lord 
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these characters or qualities in his intercourse with the 
priests and people, so that by the very course of the pro- 
ceedings, and the form of his judgment, the Jews did 
demand the crucifixion of their king and Messiah. He 
gave him this title also in the epigraph or superscription of 
the cross, and refused to alter a word of it, though the chief 
priests besought him to do so. “ Write not ‘ the king of the 
Jews,’” but that he said “I am king of the Jews.” The 
priests desired Pilate to write what was not true, and Pilate 
firmly refused to do so. Yet Pilate did ascribe to him his 
true character repeatedly, and in this character the Jews in- 
voked upon him a punishment unknown to their laws. Pilate 
all along appears to have understood that the royalty he 
claimed was connected with the religious expectations and 
hopes of the Jews, and therefore was not more obnoxious to 
punishment than were their own religious expectations and 
desires. But to resune. The people, thus appealed to, as 
if their wishes were to be consulted in a matter of official 
judgment— 

Mark xv. 13; Matt. xxvii. 22; Luke xxiii. 21. “ Cried 
out again,” “and all say unto him, Crucify him, erucify 
him, let him be crucified.” 

How strange, how unnatural, that they should desire the 
infliction of a barbarous punishment, unknown to their laws, 
which could never have been practised among them, had 
they not been a subject people. Pilate must have been 
greatly surprised by these boisterous, uunatural cries of the 
people. But he had exposed himself to the embarrassment 
their demand caused him, by putting the question to them, 
and by coupling with him Barabbas, who had been really 
guilty of three crimes which the Romans punished by cruci- 
fixion, especially when the offender was not a Roman citi- 
zen. Thus the imprudence of Pilate, and the crime of the 
priests and the people, prepared the way to the mystery of 
the cross, which, up to this moment, was so concealed and, 
to all human appearances, so incredible ; although the Lord 
himself had predicted it just before the close of his minis- 
try in the most express terms, and had alluded to it, in a 
way which is now very intelligible to us, soon after the 
commencement of his public ministry: “ He that taketh 
not up his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
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me” (Matt. x. 38); “If any will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me” (Matt. 
xvi. 24); “ And whoever doth not bear his cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple” (Luke xiv. 27; see also 
Matt. xxiii. 34). These expressions show that the manner 
of his death was ever present to his mind. Yet there was 
nothing of this kind predicted in the Scriptures, which 
shows in a more clear light that our Lord’s prophecy was 
divine. Before he lett Galilee, he predicted his crucifixion 
in the plainest language, so that his diseiples could no 
longer misapprehend his words, although they could not 
believe them. “ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the 
Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and 
unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, and 
they shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, and to 
scourge and to crucify,” &c. (Matt. xx. 18, 19). No crime 
was punished by the law of Moses (as we have said) by 
crucifixion, and the observation of John upon these words 
of the Jews is important: “ It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death, that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled 
signifying by what death he should die” (John xviii. 31, 32). 
The Romans, without knowing the prophecies or the pre- 
diction of Jesus, had made the necessary preparation for the 
accomplishment of both. Pilate, still unwilling to yield to 
the popular cry, expostulated, though feebly, instead of 
resolving to act firmly, relying on his own judgment and 
authority (Luke xxiii. 22), the third time asked, “ Why, what 
evil hath he done? Ihave found no cause of death in him.” 

Had Pilate been merely a witness, it would have been 
sufficient to have given the testimony. But he was a judge, 
and his duty included much more. 

He was fluctuating between crime and virtue, through the 
desire to conciliate the passions of wicked, envious men with 
his duty. A man may expect to lose the aid of his con- 
science, when he so far forgets its obligations as to deliberate 
whether he will obey or disregard its dictates. His dis- 
quietude foretold plainly enough his fall. Even then he 
had made up his mind to do an act of gross injustice ; for 
he adds— 

Luke xxiii. 22. “I will therefore chastise him and let 
him go.” 
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What! chastise a man in whom he found no fault at all, 
as he had declared a short time before! True, he now 
modifies the expression by saying, “I have found no cause 
of death in him.” Whether this change of expression was 
designed and significant or not we do not know. Perhaps 
he aimed to save himself from the manifest contradic- 
tion of proposing to inflict even the smaller punishment 
on one so entirely innocent of all crime. But what we 
ought particularly to remark, is the imprudence of Pilate, 
in proposing to inflict the punishment of scourging, without 
knowing that the enemies of the Lord would be satistied 
with it. Yet he binds himself to this extent, while he 
leaves them altogether free. He was weak and cowardly 
to punish at all; and having inflicted the punishment pro- 
posed, we should have no reason to suppose he would be 
firm enough to discharge him. He showed his fear by 
yielding at all. He ought to have known the workings of 
corrupt human nature too well, to suppose that the furious 
passions of the priests and rulers and the populace would 
stop precisely at the point he should fix. The scourging 
which usually preceded capital punishment among the 
Romans, was an incitement to the people to persist in their 
demand. Accordingly, we find that the announcement of 
this purpose exasperated the multitude yet more, and per- 
ceiving the power they had acquired over Pilate by their 
vociferous demands, they resolved to exercise it; for as 
Mark and Luke both inform us— 

Mark xv. 14; Luke xxiii. 28. “They then cried out the 
more exceedingly, and were instant with loud voices, 
requiring that he should be crucified. And the voices of 
them and of the chief priests prevailed.” 

Had Pilate been a just and a holy man, God would not 
have allowed him to be brought into so perilous a condi- 
tion, which is as much as to say that he would not have 
been allowed to become the Governor of Judea at that 
time. It may be that much better men than Pilate coveted 
the office, which Tiberius Ceesar, the Roman Emperor, con- 
ferred upon him. If the affairs of government were 
managed then as they are now, we can hardly doubt that 
the office of Governor of Judea was greatly coveted and 
sought after by many who looked upon Pilate’s success 
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with envy. Yet when we look upon these times in the 
light of the Scriptures, and of those divine purposes which 
were then to be fulfilled, we can see mercy in the failure of 
Pilate’s competitors, and judgment upon Pilate. There 
was a needs be that Christ should suffer at that time, by 
wicked hands, and it was so ordered in the providence of 
God, that the voluntary wickedness of Pilate and of that 
generation of Jews should be the instrument. 

Matt. xxvii. 24. “When Pilate saw that he could not 
prevail, but rather that a tumult was made, he took water 
and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person: see you to it.” 

Pilate resorted to this ceremony, probably while sitting 
on the judgment-seat on the pavement in the open air, and 
of course in the presence of an immense multitude of Jews 
from all parts of the country. It is computed, by some 
authors, that at the festival of the Passover, there were three 
millions of people in and near the city of Jerusalem. (See 
Vossius’ Harmony, and Josephus.) The object of the cere- 
mony thus publicly performed was to clear himself of the 
guilt of the unjust and cruel judgment he was about to 
render. That such a ceremony had long been in practice 
among the Jews is proved by Ps. xxvi. 6, where David 
says, “ I will wash my hands in innocency.” (See also Deut. 
xxi. 6.) We also use a similar expression, which we derive 
from the same source. The ceremony was perfectly natu- 
ral. It was a symbolical action, which was well calculated, 
under the circumstances, to make a deep impression. Every 
bystander on that occasion, though they might not have 
heard the words of Pilate, perfectly comprehended the 
meaning of this action. It is said that such a custom pre- 
vailed among the Greeks and Romans also. It is founded 
upon the idea, that sin and guilt is a pollution, which needs 
to be removed by a washing. It is not important to inquire 
whether Pilate had in his mind the Jewish or Roman cus- 
tom. But how strange that a judicial officer, and a 
governor attended by an armed force, should resort to such 
a means to be rid of the guilt of an official act which he 
was about to perform, as if such a ceremony could prevent 
a stain of the guilt of an unjust judgment. While it con- 
victed Pilate himself of the most criminal inconsistency, it 
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was a most remarkable testimony to our Lord’s innocence. 
We read nothing like it in history. Pilate is not content to 
declare several times publicly, in spite of calumnious accu- 
sations persevered in before the people, that he found no 
fault in him. Nor is it enough in his judgment to say in 
figurative language, that he washes his hands of the busi- 
ness—that he takes no part in the accusations made against 
the Lord Jesus, nor in his death. He determines to per- 
form a public ceremony, while sitting on his tribunal, in 
the view of the immense multitude gathered before it, con- 
sisting no doubt, as we have intimated, in part of strangers, 
whom the feast had brought to Jerusalem, as an attestation 
which could not be obscured or perverted; and as a proof 
to all time of the injustice of the act he himself was about 
to perform. He therefore took water, and probably in the 
most solemn and impressive manner he was capable of, 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying audibly, “I 
am innocent of the blood of this just one: ye shall see,” 
(for such is the exact meaning.) 

If we reflect upon this transaction, it will appear very 
extraordinary. Nothing short of the wisdom and power of 
God could thus connect with the death of the Lord Jesus 
so many justificatory circumstances, without making them 
avail to his deliverance—circumstances which proclaim in 
the most impressive form his more than human virtue, and 
yet without preventing the accomplishment of those pro- 
phecies, which foretold that he should be numbered with 
transgressors, and be treated as though he were one. The 
whole proceeding, taken together, was a most solemn 
acquittal of all crime, followed by a punishment which was 
inflicted only upon great malefactors. 

Matt. xxvii. 25. “ Then answered all the people and said, 
His blood be on us, and on our children.” 

These words were uttered in answer to those of Pilate, in 
which he vainly attempted to cast on the people the respon- 
sibility of the unjust act he was about to perform. Pilate 
had intimated to them his belief, that they should some day 
suffer for their cruel and unjust conduct, and the meaning 
of their response may be thus expressed: “ Your fear does 
not affect us; we have no fear that the blood of this man, 
whom you call just, will be demanded of us or our pos- 
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terity. We willingly consent to bear all the vengeance 
which the Divine Justice shall see proper to inflict. We 
consent to be responsible for whatever injustice there may 
be, and to bear the punishment of it.” There was, however, 
a meaning in these words which the blinded multitude 
did not intend, and which, nevertheless, has been fulfilled 
in respect to many of that race, and will yet be fulfilled in 
respect to the entire nation. “The blood of Christ cleans- 
eth from all sin. It speaketh better things than that of 
Abel” (Heb. xii. 24); and this imprecation, uttered in the 
spirit of hate, at that time, will hereafter be uttered in the 
spirit of mourning and bitterness, and be answered with 
the greatest of blessings (Zech. xii. 10). 

Mark xv. 15; Luke xxiii. 24,25. “ And so Pilate having 
resolved to content the people, gave sentence that it should 
be as they required, and he released unto them him that 
for sedition and murder was cast into prison, whom they 
had desired.” 

Thus ended all Pilate’s efforts to reconcile the demands 
of justice and his own conscience with his fears. With 
washed hands and a polluted mouth he sends Jesus to the 
cross, while pronouncing him innocent; because he had 
not the firmness to resist men whom he contemned in his 
heart, and on other occasions had treated with great indig- 
nity (see note Pict. Bib., Matt. xxvii. 2, p. 73; John xviii. 
12, p. 237). Yet Pilate has not been without followers in 
this particular, many of whom do not deserve to be 
compared with him in courage or solicitude to save the 
innocent. 

John xix. 1. “Then Pilate took Jesus and scourged 
him.” 

John is the only evangelist who states this fact in posi- 
tive and direct terms; although Matthew and Mark do so 
incidentally (Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15). Luke records 
merely the words of Pilate, “I will therefore chastise him 
and let him go,” without saying that this declaration of 
Pilate was executed (Luke xxiii. 16). But John, who 
states the fact positively, enters into no detail; yet insinu- 
ates that it was extremely cruel, inasmuch as it was done 
with the hope of softening the hard hearts of the enemies 
of Jesus, and to influence them not to demand his death. 
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The Romans scourged with rods, or with whip, or thongs, 
which were often armed with little bones or knots. The 
term used by Matthew and Mark to signify scourge, is 
derived from the Latin flagellum, from which we get the 
word flagellation. Flagellum is derived from flagrum 
(a whip), or from flagro, to burn, on account of the burning 
sensation it occasions.* There can be no doubt, from the 
terms used by Matthew, Mark, and John, that it was very 
cruel, and a literal fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah 
(lili. 5, 10, and 1. 5, 6): “He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions—bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed... . 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him,” &c. These expres- 
sions, which are not exaggerated, signify more than we can 
imagine. 

Scourging, with the Romans, was sometimes used as a 
species of torture. It was resorted to sometimes in order to 
extort a confession, as we learn by Acts xxii. 24. In the 
Apocryphal book called the Wisdom of Solomon (ch. ii. 
19), we have some evidence of the use of torture among the 
Jews for the same purpose. “Let us examine him with 
despitefulness and torture, that we may know his weakness 
and prove his patience. Let us condemn him with a 
shameful death; for by his own sayings he shall be 
respected.” 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the bodily suffer- 
ings of our Lord were inflicted through the instigation of 
Satan. From the ending of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, before our Lord entered upon his public ministry, 





* The Roman method of scourging differed from the Jewish in several 
respects. The Jewish was limited to forty stripes, from which it was the 
practice to deduct one, either from motives of humanity or through fear of 
mistake (Deut. xxv. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 24). The Romans varied in the number. 
The Jews scourged with loro vitulino, a leather thong simply, according to 
the Rabbins. The Romans used rods, whips, or thongs (aculeatis flagellis), 
as stated above. They also bound the person doomed to be scourged to a 
column, having first entirely denuded the body, abducite hune intro atquse 
astringite ad columnam fortiter. (Plaut Bacch. Act iv. Se. vii, Cicero Orat. 
pro Rabirio. See John Leusden’s Philologus Hebreo mixtus, Dissert. 49th, 
part 2d.) Some authors have undertaken to say how many blows were 
inflicted by Pilate’s command on our blessed Lord; but they can have no 
means of knowing anything about it. (See Vossius’ Harmony, lib. ii. 
cap. v. § 17.) 
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until the night in which he was betrayed, Satan was like 
that unclean spirit, dislodged from his house, mentioned in 
Matt. xii. 43 (see verses 27 to 29 also). Without penetrat- 
ing the mystery of our Lord’s person, he felt his own per- 
son crippled even by the Lord’s presence. He could not 
resist his word. Observe his language during the tempta- 
tion: “If thou be the Son of God” (or a son of God) (Matt. 
iv. 3,6; Luke iv. 3, 9). Had he really known the Lord 
Jesus to be Jehovah incarnate, his Creator and the Lord of 
heaven and earth, it is incredible that he even should have 
approached him in the way of temptation ; and although he 
spoke to him, as it were, doubtingly, as though he might 
be the Son, or a son of God, we have no reason to suppose 
he understood “ the Son of God” to be God himself in the 
person of the Son, the second person of the Trinity, but 
rather a mere man, whom God had wonderfully favored. 
The mystery of the incarnation was hidden from him, as 
well as from all created beings. This mystery was not dis- 
closed until the resurrection (Rom. i. 4). Being ignorant, 
therefore, of the divine nature of the Lord, when he was 
liberated from the restraint thus laid upon him, he was 
active in the infliction of sufferings, having already found 
that temptations by way of allurement could not influence 
him. It is remarkable, that although Satan was free to 
compass the death of the Lord Jesus, yet there was still one 
restriction laid upon him. For after he had entered into 
Judas, the Lord said to him, “that thou dost, do quickly.” 
This permission gave him no power to prolong the suffer- 
ings of the Lord ; for there was a necessity that he should 
suffer at that particular time. 

What an exhibition this transaction gives us of the 
love of God, and of the Son, in thus submitting to be 
treated as a condemned and guilty slave! And what an 
idea it affords of the severity of the Divine justice! How 
can the impenitent sinner escape this justice, if he treads 
under foot the blood of Christ asa common thing! Whata 
commentary also is it upon the words of Paul in Heb. xii. 6: 
“For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth,” none excepted, not even his 
only begotten ; who though without sin, was not without 
chastisement. Fear not then the rod, but fear lest you may 
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not be reckoned ason. So thought the apostles; for when 
they were beaten by command of the Jewish council, they 
departed rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for the name of Jesus. 

Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark. xv. 16. “Then the soldiers of 
the Governor took Jesus and led him away into the common 
hall, called Preetorium, and they called together the whole 
band.” 

The place from which they led him was the judgment- 
seat on the pavement, where he had stood bound, in the 
view of Pilate and the multitude, without saying one word. 
The Preetorium, you remember, was Pilate’s residence, and 
near by. The common hall was within the Pretorium. 
Some suppose that this expression should be translated into 
the court of the Pretorium. The meaning is, the soldiers 
of the Governor led Jesus from the place where he was 
standing, before the palace of the Governor, into an inner 
court, and into the palace itself. It appears from these 
verses that only a part, probably a small part, of the soldiers 
were present on the pavement at this time. The whole 
band here spoken of was a Roman cohort, which contained 
several companies, each consisting of 100 men. Cornelius . 
(mentioned Acts x. 1) was a centurion, or captain of 100 
men, in a cohort called the Italian. Julius (mentioned 
Acts xxvii. 1) was a centurion, or captain of 100 men, in 
another cohort called the cohort of Augustus. The officer 
who commanded the whole cohort, was called a tribune. 
The number of men composing a cohort is not certain. In 
fact, it was not fixed, nor always the same. Lipsius says 
the number was about five hundred and twenty. 

The whole band or cohort having been called together, 
the tribune, of course, was at theirhead. We are to under- 
stand then, that the things next mentioned by the evan- 
gelists were done by the tribune and the cohort, and the 
place where they were gathered must have been of con- 
siderable size. We must not confound this cohort with 
another which was assigned to guard the temple. This 
cohort depended upon the priests and Levites, to whose 
immediate command it was subject, but, of course, under the 
control of the Governor. It was to this cohort Pilate 
referred (Matt. xxvii. 65), when he said to the priests, “ Ye 
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have a watch,” that is a military guard, as is clear by Matt. 
xxviii. 12. It was this cohort also, or a part of it, which 
attended Judas to the garden of Gethsemane, and who were 
struck to the ground by the word of Jesus. (John xviii. 
3-6.) The centurion spoken of in Matt. xxvii. 54, probably 
belonged to the cohort which was attached to the palace of 
Pilate, for the defence of the city, and not to that which 
was assigned to the temple. 

It is not certain that all the soldiers did within the court 
of the palace, was done by the express order of Pilate, or 
within his view. We cannot doubt, however, that he per- 
initted it, with the design to avoid condemning the Lord to 
death. Ife thought, probably, that the severity of the scourg- 
ing would move the people to pity, and that they might, of 
their own accord, exonerate him from proceeding further. 

If we suppose that these cruelties were inflicted by the 
tribune and his soldiers, without the express command of 
Pilate, what a picture does it give us of their barbarity! 
They had not the motives of the priests to incite them— 
they felt no envy. Nothing short of the satanic love of 
inflicting pain and torture could have influenced them ; and 
there can be no doubt that they were instigated to these 
excesses of cruelty by Satan. But what we are especially 
to notice is, that in this part of the transaction the Jews had 
no share. It was the crime of Gentiles. Yet it was the mad 
fury of the Jews that led to these excesses ; for Pilate, had 
he been left to himself, would have let him go. (Acts 
iii. 13.) 

But observe, this was but a repetition (though with greater 
severity) of the indignities practised but a few hours before, 
in the High Priest’s palace, by the cohort attached to the 
temple; for we are told (John xviii. 22) that one of the 
officers struck Jesus with the palm of his hand, for which 
act Jesus reproved him, and afterwards the men that held 
him (Luke xxii. 63) mocked him, and some (Mark xiv. 65) 
began to spit on him; that they spit in his face, and buf- 
feted him (Matt. xxvi. 67), and then blindfolded him, and 
struck him in the face (Luke xxii. 64), and in derision said : 
“Prophesy unto us, thou Christ ; who is he that smote thee?” 
(Matt. xxvi. 68.) And many other things they said blas- 
phemously (Luke xxii. 65), and even the servants did strike 
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him with the palms of their hands. (Matt. xiv. 65.) If we 
attentively consider the narrative, we may find for these 
indignities practised by the soldiers attached to the temple, 
the servile disposition to curry favor with the priests, which 
cannot be supposed to have influenced the soldiers attached 
to the palace of Pilate. In fine, we shall search in vain 
for any explanation of the scene in the court of the Pre- 
torium, but the instigation of Satan. The inhumanity, the 
insolence, their insulting conduct against a man whom the 
Governor had declared innocent, repeatedly, in the most 
solemn manner, were the promptings of Satan, and designed 
to extort from him some sign or mark, by which that foul 
spirit could know who he was. It was inexplicable to him, 
that he had so suddenly acquired the ascendency, as he 
supposed, over that mysterious man, whose very word had 
hitherto deprived him of all his power. We will now pro- 
ceed with the narrative. 

The whole cohort having been assembled in the court 
(Matt. xxvii. 28; John xix. 2), “They stripped him (of his 
clothing), and put on him a purple (or scarlet) robe or 
mantle.” 

The evangelists use different words to express the color 
of the robe; but there is no greater difference between them, 
than between the words ved and reddish. Purple is the 
more sombre, and scarlet the more lively color. Some 
suppose that what we call crimson is the same color which 
is here called purple. 

Here, for the second time, we see Jesus, the Lord of 
glory, dressed in purple by men who made a mockery of 
his royalty. Herod and the Romans unite in this mockery 
of the King of kings, whose royalty both Jews and Gentiles 
shall one day acknowledge. (Philip ii. 10.) 

We see here that these brutal soldiers take from him, and 
put upon him what they please. They strip him of his 
clothing, to increase his suffering under their scourging. 
He endures all without uttering a word, as though he were 
insensible. (Read Ps. civ. 2, Luke ix. 29, Matt. xvii. 2, in 
this connexion.) 

Matt. xxvii. 29. “ And when they had platted a crown 
of thorns, they put it on his head, and a reed in his right 
hand, and they bowed the knee before him.” 

VOL. IX.—NO. II. 28 
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It did not satisfy the cruelty of the soldiers to make a 
crown of a single thorny branch, but they interwove several 
branches, arranging the points of the thorns, it is supposed, 
so as to press upon different parts of the head. Nor was it 
enough simply to place a crown of ignominy and pain on 
his head, so as to rest there ; but (as we may infer from the 
inhumanity of the soldiers, who affected to join cruelty to 
derision and mockery) they forced it on his head, and then 
smote him on the head thus covered (as we shall soon learn, 
Matt. xxvii. 30) with the reed they had placed in his right 
hand as a sceptre. 

We are reminded by this passage of the primeval curse. 
(od said to Adam, “ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.” (Gen. 
iii. 17.) The thorn and thistle are the exterior emblems of 
the curse, and thus regarded, they cover, as with a veil, 
things much more terrible—all the consequences of the 
curse—sorrow, suffering, toil, death. Lamech, the father 
of Noah, seems thus to have understood it, as we may infer 
from Gen. v. 29. But Noah (though his name signifies rest 
or comfort) did not make the earth less fertile in thorns, nor 
relieve man of the labor necessary to remove them. In 
Christ alone will the curse be removed, and it pleased the 
Almighty, not only to bruise him, but to pierce him with 
this emblem of the curse, which made Grotius say, “ The 
curse began in thorns, and ended in thorns, but with the 
lily in the midst of the thorns.” (See Grotius on Matt. 
Xxvii. 29.) 

When the soldiers crowned the Lord with thorns, they 
crowned him with the emblem or symbol of the curse, so 
that Christ, as the second Adam, bore the curse pronounced 
against the first Adam. 

Mark xv. 19; Matt. xxvii. 29, 30; John xix. 3. “ And 
they worshipped him, and mocked him saying, hail king 
of the Jews, and they smote him with their hands, and they 
spit upon him, and took the reed and smote him on the 
head.” 

There never has been, and there never will be, another 
example of such indignities borne with such patience. But 
nothing less could expiate and remove the curse. The Lord 
of Glory, by whose power and providence the universe is sus- 
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tained, silently and meekly as a lamb, bore the mockery of 
the licentious soldiery, as the appointed means of redemption. 
For says the prophet Isaiah liii. 3, 4, “ He is despised and 
rejected of men—a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief—and we hid, as it were, our facesfrom him. He was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows. Yet we did esteem him 
stricken and smitten of God, and afflicted.” This trans- 
action in the court of the palace of Pilate, and that which 
had occurred a few hours before in the palace of the High 
Priest, were the fulfilment of Is.1.6: “I gave my back 
to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair. I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” 

John xix. 4. “ Pilate therefore went forth again, and 
saith unto them, Behold I bring him forth unto you, that ye 
may know that I find no fault in him.” 

The context shows that Pilate went out of the Preetorium 
to the judgment-seat, a little in advance of Jesus, having 
given orders to the soldiers to follow him with their prisoner. 
As soon as he had uttered the words just quoted, the Lord 
Jesus came within view, and Pilate added, “ Behold the 
man,” an expression much of the same import as “ here he 
comes,” or “here he is.” But why should Pilate bring him 
forth for the reason he gave? We suppose that, according 
to the usual course of proceeding in such cases, the soldiers 
took the condemned person from the court of the palace 
directly to the place of execution; but this course was 
departed from by Pilate for the reason he gave. We must 
bear it in mind, that Pilate had already given sentence that 
it should be as they required (Luke xxiii. 24); and the 
scourging, and other cruelties inflicted in the court, were 
preparatory to the execution. Yet Pilate, as if the matter 
were still depending, interrupts the execution, in the way 
mentioned in this verse, and the sense of his words to the 
people may be expressed thus: “ Although I have given 
sentence that this man should be crucified, and the soldiers 
have, by scourging, begun the execution of that sentence, 
yet, instead of sending him to the place of crucifixion, I bring 
him forth again to you, that you may know that I am most 
firmly persuaded of his innocence.” He hoped that the 
inhumanity of the soldiers would excite their compassion. 


| 
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Pilate, in fact, employed every means to save Jesus, except 
one, and that was firmness, founded upon the purpose 
to prefer justice to every other interest or motive, with- 
out which even firmness can effect but little. 

John xix. 5. “Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe”— 

And, as there is reason to believe, bearing in his hand 
the reed. The purple robe was put upon him to deride his 
royalty, and that he still wore. Why not, then, the reed, 
seeing that had been put into his hands for the same pur- 
pose ¢ 

John xix. 5. “And Pilate said to them, Behold the 
man !” 

We may regard this act of Pilate as the presentation to 
the people of the true Messiah they had so long expected— 
the most august function possible for any man in any station 
to perform. Yet a Messiah already rejected by the people 
whom he came to bless and to save; and through their 
means crowned with a diadem of thorns, livid with bruises, 
bearing in his hand a feeble reed, and covered by a purple 
robe, yet more deeply colored with his own blood, 

John xix. 6. ‘ When therefore the chief priests and the 
officers saw him, they cried out saying, crucify, crucify.” 

Observe here a peculiarity. Before the scourging, the 
priests and rulers were successful in inciting the people 
boisterously to demand the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus 
(Luke xxiii. 21; Matt. xxvii. 20, 22); but on this occasion 
it was only the priests and their underlings who cried out. 
The priests knew the effect such a sight would be likely to 
produce upon the people, and they cried out the instant 
Pilate presented Jesus to them in such a pitiable condition, 
and excited those in their service to do so, probably in 
order to prevent the people from a moment’s reflection, and 
to extinguish by their cruel cries any rising emotion of pity. 

John xix. 6. “Pilate then saith unto them, Take ye 
him and crucify him, for I find no fault in him.” 

We are not to understand these words as a permission 
seriously granted the Jews to inflict that punishment. It 
was rather a reproach of their mad obstinacy. As if he had 
said, “ Crucify him yourselves, if you dare to do so, but do 
not expect me to be the minister of your passions. You 
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persist in saying that he is a guilty man, but you do not 
prove it. I have examined him in private and in public, 
and I find him innocent. I have already done too much. 
I have condescended to the utmost limits possible, and I am 
resolved to go no further.” But Pilate (if such was his 
meaning) did not know his own heart. His conscience had 
too often suffered violence to retain its authority. He 
should have listened to its first dictates, then it would have 
served him at the critical moment. 

We observe here another reiteration of the innocence of the 
Lord Jesus by Pilate, and that, too, after he had delivered 
him to be crucified. The providence of God so appointed it, in 
order to remove every pretext to future calumnies. The cross 
of Christ must not be dishonored, even in the view of men, 
with the least suspicion, much less with the stain of personal 
guilt; for then it could not have been regarded as a volun- 
tary sacrifice for the sins of others. The evangelists who 
record these facts, wrote while they were fresh in the public 
mind, and they attested the truth of their words with their 
lives. The malice of the Jews was unable to invent any- 
thing to the contrary, which bore even the slightest proba- 
bility of truth. 

John xix. 7. “The Jews answered him: We havea law, 
and by our law he ought to die, because he made himself 
the son of God.” 

Perhaps this verse should be read with an emphasis on 
the pronouns we and owr. As if they had said, “ However 
innocent he may appear to you, when judged according to 
your law, you should remember that we also have a law, 
binding upon him and all Jews, which we, as Jews, chiefly 
regard in this business, and which you also would be justi- 
fied in regarding, he ought to die, and therefore it can be no 
crime or fault in you to adjudge him to be guilty of death.” 

Thus considered, this answer is an argument designed to 
remove the scruples of Pilate, inasmuch as they alleged the 
existence of a law which would justify the judgment they 
demanded. But if such was their design, the argument 
had not the effect they desired upon the mind of Pilate, but 
rather the contrary. This they did not foresee. Yet Pilate, 
being a heathen and unacquainted with their laws, could 
not judge of them for himself, and he could not allow it to 
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influence his judgment without consenting to be the instru- 
ment of their passions. But what was this law to which 
they referred ? 

It is very certain they had no law which appointed cruci- 
fixion as the penalty or punishment of any crime, but this 
was the kind of punishment which they required. This 
they knew full well, and therefore they were guarded in 
their phraseology. For observe, they did not say, “ by our 
law he ought to be crucified,” but that “he ought to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God.” 

It is not clear what idea the Jews intended to impress 
upon the mind of Pilate, by this accusation, but it is very 
certain, from the discourses of the Lord Jesus (enforced as 
they were by his miracles), that they understood him to 
claim sonship in the proper sense and equality with the 
Father. This is proved by John v. 18. “Therefore the 
Jews sought to kill him, because he not only had broken the 
Sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God.” In this particular, the Jews of 
that day judge much more accurately of our Lord’s words 
than the Arians, Socinians, and Unitarians of later times. 
Let us, however, examine the grounds of this accusation. 
We can suppose but two. They must have believed or 
held either that there was no such being as the Son of God 
in that sense, or if they admitted such a distinction of per- 
sons in the Divine nature, they intended to assert that the 
Lord Jesus had usurped the character without proving his 
right to it. 

With respect to the first of these suppositions, their own 
Scriptures were against them, although it is quite probable 
they did not understand them. Paul applies the words in 
the 7th verse of the 2d Psalm, “ Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee,” to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
(Acts xiii. 33), and the same expression he uses in Heb. i. 6 
as evidence of his pre-eminence over angels, and in the 
same connexion he cites Psalm xlv. 6th and 7th verses. 
“ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, the sceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre” (Heb. i. 8). And (in Rom. i. 4) 
he speaks of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus as a decla- 
ration of his sonship attested by Divine power. Our Lord 
also applies to himself, in an argument with the Pharisees, 
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the cxth Psalm proving that the Christ is the Lord of David. 
They felt the force of the argument, and, if unwilling to 
admit it, were unable to answer it. Besides, the prophet 
Isaiah (ix. 6) applies to him, among other names, these: 
“Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” Modern Jews have endea- 
vored to evade this passage by a different translation— 
Wonderful, Counsellor of the Mighty God, of the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace. But we may ask with 
Paul, Who hath been the counsellor of the Mighty God, but 
the eternal Son of God? (Rom. xi. 34. See Prov. viii. 22-30, 
and xxx. 4.) 

These passages, and many others that may be cited, prove 
that the foundations of the doctrine of the Trinity were 
firmly laid in the Old Testament, although the Jews, even 
the most learned of them, may not have clearly understood 
them; for Paul says (Acts xiii. 27), they “knew not the 
voices of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath day.” 
Yet their ignorance of their own Scriptures was no ground 
for denying the existence of such a being as the Son of God, 
nor did it dispense them from the obligation to receive him 
and believe in him. Even the ministry of the Lord Jesus 
would have been without effect had he not declared to them 
his true character, and their belief in him and reception of 
him as a mere man would have been imperfect and even 
vain. This accusation then was one which must of necessity 
fall upon the Messiah promised by God, because it was 
necessary that the Messiah should not only be the Son of 
God, but declare himself as such. Even Caiaphas and the 
council appeared to have believed this; as we may infer 
from his question, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed” (Mark xiv. 61), for it was upon his answer to this 

uestion, claiming that character, that they condemned him 
(Mark xiv. 62, 64). Let us come now to the second suppo- 
sition, viz. that he usurped this adorable character, or 
assumed it without proof. 

We may admit that such a claim could never be esta- 
blished by mere assertion or argument, or by any merely 
human testimony or proof. Divine though he was, yet his 
divinity was hidden under a merely human form, without 
any external evidences which human perception could reach, 
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His wisdom and eloquence were wonderful, but these might 
have been imparted by Divine influence to one of merely 
human nature. Hence it was our Lord constantly appealed 
to his works. “ Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness 
unto the truth, but I receive not testimony from man (John 
v. 33). But I have greater witness than that of John; for 
the works that my Father hath given me to do—the same 
works that I do bear witness of me (John v. 36). If I do 
not the works of my Father believe me not” (John x. 37. 
See also John x. 24, 25). And after the close of his public 
ministry he said: “If I had not done among them works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin” (John xv. 
24). These texts are sufficient on this point. 

It was the low estimate entertained, even by the most 
learned among the Jews, at that time, which led them to 
expect that the Messiah would openly claim his office, with- 
out respect to miraculous proof, which caused our Lord to say 
to them, “I have come in my Futher’s name, and ye receive 
me not: If another shall come im his own name him ye will 
receive” (John v. 43). And for the same reason he predicted 
that many would come after him in his name, saying I am 
Christ, and should deceive many (Matt. xxiv. 5). So that 
the outward assumption of the office was one of the marks 
of a false Messiah—whereas the works which he performed 
(having been prophesied of and ascribed to the Christ) were 
the only incontestable proof of the true Messiah. Let us con- 
sider now for a moment the works he performed: Were 
there ever greater works performed, or more in number, by 
any one in human form? He healed the sick, cleansed 
lepers, cast out devils, opened the eyes of the blind, raised 
the dead, gave hearing to the deaf, and perfect soundness to 
the lame, by his mere word and will; and all these things 
he did to prove that he was sent by the Father; that he 
was the Son of the ever-blessed God; that he was one with 
him, and that he performed the same works as the Father ; 
that he was the resurrection and the life. He declared that 
he had done, or that he was about to do, them in order to 
attest these important truths. We may say if such proofs 
were insufficient, it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that the fact of divine sonship can be proved to men. 
It is true that our Lord performed before his disciples 
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some miracles which the public did not witness. He walked 
on the sea, he withered a fig tree by his word, he exerted 
his power over the fish of the sea, causing one of them to 
bring tribute-money to the hook of Peter. He was transfi- 
gured before three of them, and called Moses and Elias into 
his presence. He might have performed all these miracles 
before the priests and rulers had it been consistent with the 
divine purpose to do so. He might have overawed and 
overpowered them by assuming his glory before them, and 
caused the people to tremble as they did when he appeared 
to them upon Mount Sinai. But such evidence would have 
left their hearts unchanged, and it was not the divine pur- 
pose that he should throw off the covering of his humanity 
to prove to them his Deity. 

We conclude, then, that this second supposition is entirely 
groundless, and therefore this new accusation was an evi- 
dence both of their ignorance and their wickedness. We 
will now proceed to the next verse. 

John xix. 8. “ When Pilate therefore heard that saying, 
he was the more afraid.” 

This new accusation struck Pilate with great force, and 
he was unable at the instant to discover whether it was a 
mere calumny or had some foundation in fact. He must 
have observed something very mysterious in the silence of 
the Lord Jesus—in his superhuman patience and mildness, 
in his tranquil dignity under the greatest outrages—and it 
was impossible for him not to reflect, “If a man, what a 
man!” His answers, when necessary, were equally incom- 
prehensible. He must have remembered that he claimed 
to be a king, but of a kingdom different from the kingdoms 
of this earth. He recollected, also, what he said of the ob- 
ject of his birth and mission into this world. What could 
these words mean? Then, again, the distressing dream of 
his wife, and her urgent expostulation. Perhaps, also, he 
had previously heard of his preaching, his eminent virtue, 
his wonderful works. Such considerations would naturally 
bring him to a pause, and lead him seriously to inquire 
what this new character or office, which he was accused 
of usurping, could be, and what were the grounds of his 
claim to it. Such reflections, also, would naturally excite 
regret, if not fear, for what he had done, and fear to pro- 
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ceed further. They would increase his perplexities and his 
desire to meddle no further in a matter where there was per- 
haps something supernatural and divine. Perhaps, also, 
they inspired the hope that he might find by the investiga- 
tion a way of escape from the danger of condemning a man 
not merely just, but of divine origin. But the place where 
he then stood was unsuitable for such an investigation and 
even for calm reflection. He therefore 

John xix. 9. “ Went again into the judgment hall” (or 
rather Preetorium), “and saith unto Jesus, Whence art 
thon?” 

The design of this question, it is probable, was not to 
ascertain his birthplace or family, as such a question would 
be understood in the ordinary intercourse of men; but 
rather to draw from him what Pilate supposed to be his 
secret in regard to his supernatural origin, not known 
to the public. We must bear in mind that Pilate was a 
heathen, and that his religion taught him to believe in the 
existence of gods and goddesses, who had given birth to 
heroes, and although he may have regarded such beings as 
fabulous, as many enlightened Romans did, yet what he 
had heard of the works of Jesus may have inclined him to 
believe that such beings might exist. Or he may have had 
more elevated thoughts of Jesus, who acknowledged but 
one God, and yet claimed to be the Son of God. But with- 
out attempting to penetrate the motive of his question, it 
was aptly put; for in order to know the true character of 
our Lord, it was necessary to know his origin. The Jews 
knew him not, because they stopped at that which they 
thought they knew. They believed that the Messiah was 
merely a son of David. They knew not that he was also 
the Lord of David. “ We know this man whence he is, but 
when Christ cometh, no one knoweth whence he is” (John 
vii. 27). There was more truth in this language than those 
who uttered it were aware of. Nazareth, and the human 
relations of our Lord, and his education in the house of 
Joseph, concealed his divine origin. These were the veils 
which prevented them from knowing whence he was. But 
to the question of Pilate— 

John xix. 9. “ Jesus gave him no answer.” 

The silence of our Lord in these circumstances, when a 
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word might have confirmed Pilate in the high idea he 
began to entertain, is more astonishing (when judged of by 
the rules of human prudence) than his silence under humi- 
liation and sufferings. Pilate thought probably that he was 
doing honor to the Lord Jesus to propose a question to him, 
which implied a doubt whether he might not be of nobler 
birth than most other men. He thought probably that self- 
interest, or a desire to escape punishment, would prompt an 
answer, which might lead not only to the discovery of his 
innocence (about which, however, Pilate did not doubt) but 
of his greatness—of his relations with some deity—of his 
motives in thus coming among men to mingle with them, 
and which had induced him to suffer so much without a 
murmur or a word—of his own power and resources, and 
of the chastisements which would befal those who should 
dare to condemn him to death. But more than this, Pilate 
thought that he had the right to question the Lord Jesus 
about everything that regarded his condition and person, 
and to have an answer. In this, we need not say, Pilate 
erred greatly. It is not to such as Pilate, but to the hum- 
ble, that the Lord reveals himself. It is to faith, the first of 
his gifts, that he grants all others. Pilate could not com- 
prehend this mystery. 

John xix. 10. “Then Pilate saith unto him, Speakest 
thou not unto me?” 

These words discover clearly the secret disposition of 
Pilate, and confirm the suggestions already made. His 
words may be paraphrased thus: “ Is it for my interest that 
I inquire whence you are? Is it my condition or yours that 
is now in question? Is it not an extraordinary precaution 
which I am now taking in your behalf, to find out, if I can, 
whether there is not something extraordinary in your 
origin? Plainly, it is your interest to give me the informa- 
tion [ desire upon a matter so important to yourself. Your 
silence is out of place, and will make you responsible for 
any mistake I may fall into. My duty is done when I have 
endeavored to inform myself, but I go even beyond that. 
On the other hand, you, by your silence, make my good 
intentions and my pains useless.” With such reflections 
Pilate would naturally endeavor to justify himself in his 
own eyes, and condemn the silence of the Lord Jesus. But 
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there is another view of the matter. Pilate did not need 
light, but courage. He had repeatedly declared the inno- 
cence of the Lord Jesus, and he needed no further proof. 
He had already succumbed to the enemies of the Lord, 
though he knew their malice and hatred. The marks of 
cruelty which the Lord bere upon his person, were the 
effects of Pilate’s guilty complaisance to the priests and 
rulers. There is no reason to believe that Pilate would 
have been more just or more firm had the Lord Jesus told 
him who he was or whence he came. He had no means of 
rescue but the exertion of the divine power concealed within 
him, but it was not the will of the Father that he should 
exert it; for “how then could the Scriptures be fulfilled 
that thus it must be?” (Matt. xxvi. 54.) 

If we consider the object of Pilate’s inquiry we shall see 
many reasons why his question should not have been an- 
swered. Pilate was a Gentile and an idolator, ignorant of 
the Jewish Scriptures. It was impossible for him to form 
any proper conception of the nature and office of the Mes- 
siah. Had the Scriptures, which described his greatness 
and his humiliation, his deity and his humanity, been read 
to Pilate, they would have appeared to him nothing less 
than absolute contradictions. Besides, it did not belong to 
Pilate’s office, as a civil magistrate, to decide upon such 
questions, and it certainly was not for him to prescribe to 
the Lord of heaven and earth the time and the manner in 
which he should declare himself. A moment’s reflection 
might have convinced Pilate, that if Jesus were in truth 
the Son of God, as his question supposed he might be, it 
was not his office to inquire into the reasons why he had 
concealed his divine nature from the apprehension of men. 
What Pilate added was more objectionable— 

John xix. 10. “ Knowest thou not that I have power to 
crucify thee and have power to release thee ?” 

These are the words of an arbitrary and unjust man. He 
had the power to do wrong, but no right to do wrong. This 
language was designed to inspire fear, and thereby extort 
the information he required. But it took from him all 
excuse. By his own confession, he had as much power to 
deliver Jesus from the cruel malice of the Jews as to con- 
demn him. Yet he had condemned him, while declaring 
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him innocent; and also subjected him to a cruel scourging. 
If he had the power to do justice, why did he knowingly 
do injustice, and instead of being the master and ruler of 
the Jews, become their slave or their tool? But it is much 
more easy to boast of one’s power and authority than to 
exercise either properly. It is much easier to covet high 
places than to fulfil the duties of them. The pride of a man 
in power is enough to make him formidable to his fellows, 
but it requires great virtue, as well as intelligence, to use 
power only for good ends. It is true, Pilate was profoundly 
ignorant of the august being whom he thus addressed. He 
had no conception that he himself would one day stand 
before the judgment-seat of that man whom he thus ad- 
dressed, But if it had been the humblest of Pilate’s sub- 
jects who then stood before him, his language was unjustifi- 
able in every point of view. Is justice nothing—is probity 
nothing—duty nothing? Is God’s providence nothing, and 
the judgments of men—are they not subject to revision ? 
Can one man be the god of another? Is it chance that puts 
one man in the power of another? Is the mere caprice of 
the stronger the proper rule for the exercise of his power ? 
If not, then Pilate committed the most grievous errors pos- 
sible. His words evince pride, as well as contempt of 
innocence and virtue. 

John xix. 11. “Jesus answered, Thou couldst have no 
power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above.” 

It is remarkable* that these are the first words our Lord 
uttered, so far as we know, after his former private inter- 
view with Pilate within the Preetorinum, when he avowed 
his kingly character (John xviii. 37); although, in the 
meantime, he had been sent to Herod and sent back by 
him to Pilate—re-examined by Pilate in the presence of 
the Jews, and scourged by the soldiers in the court of his 
palace. During all these scenes, and under all these indig- 
nities, he opened not his mouth, thus fulfilling Isaiah liii. 7. 

It is to be observed, also, that what he said on this occa- 
sion was not an answer to Pilate’s question, ‘“‘ Whence art 





* See Journal, Vol. viii. 415-420, where this note is printed with some 
modifications, 
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thou?” That question he had answered before when he 
said he was a king (John xviii. 37). What he said on this 
occasion was intended to instruct Pilate upon the point of 
his own authority, and to inform him, as we shall see pre- 
sently, of the relative guilt of those concerned in this trans- 
action. But why should he speak upon this subject while 
he remained silent upon all others? We suppose the reason 
is, that Pilate’s remark trenched upon the honor of the 
divine government, inasmuch as he claimed a power inde- 
pendent of the providential government of God. 

Pilate derived his power from Tiberius Cesar. Tiberius 
had been chosen by Augustus Cesar to succeed him in the 
imperial office. Augustus Cesar overturned the govern- 
ment of his country, and by military force had made him- 
self the master of the Roman people. He also enlarged his 
dominions by conquest. Thus we trace the power and 
authority of Pilate back to a usurpation. How, then, could 
Pilate’s power be said to have been given him from above, 
that is, from heaven? 

The answer is, that it came to him in the order of God’s 
providence, and so was a derived and dependent power, 
and not one originating in human force or will. In proof 
of this, we may refer to Rom. xiii. 1, 2, where Paul instructs 
us in the true nature and tenure of all human governments: 
“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God—the powers that be are 
ordained (or ordered) of God. Whoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” When Paul 
wrote this precept, Nero (one of the most cruel and unjust 
of men) swayed the empire. It is evident, therefore, that 
the precept was intended for all rulers and all ages. True, 
God does not directly choose temporal princes as he chose 
David, but his providence regulates and controls the events 
by which their powers and authority are established. 

Observe now, that in this qualified sense our Lord admits 
the power of Pilate even over himself as a@ man; inasmuch 
as his words imply that Pilate is established in lawful 
authority by God’s providence, and that it was not the 
divine purpose at that time to prevent any abuse of the 
power which had thus providentially been placed in Pilate’s 
hands ; but rather to permit an abuse of it, for the execu- 
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tion of the purpose of redemption. Ifsuch was our Lord’s 
meaning, we have no reason to suppose that Pilate compre- 
hended it, and we must therefore receive these words as an 
instruction for the church in all ages. The remaining words 
of this verse, and the last which our Lord ever addressed to 
Pilate, are these :— 

John xix. 11. “Therefore he that delivered me unto 
thee hath the greater sin.” 

These words are a deduction or conclusion from the pre- 
vious proposition. The fact that Pilate’s power was derived 
from above (that is, as we have explained, it came to him 
in the way of God’s providence), was the reason why 
Pilate’s sin was less than the sin of him who brought the 
Lord to Pilate’s bar. To unfold this reasoning, we must 
consider carefully both the premises and the conclusion. 
And first as to Pilate’s sin : This did not consist in the mere 
fact that he took cognizance of the accusation made against 
Jesus. It was his business—his official duty, to do so, and 
power had been given him from above for that purpose. 
His sin consisted in the abuse or sinful exercise of his legiti- 
mate powers—in his cowardice, his unjust regard to infu- 
riated men, in his vain expedients to get rid of his duties, 
in the cruelties he had perpetrated under pretext of clemer- 
cy, in his unjust judgment, in opposition to the known and 
declared innocence of the Lord Jesus. We may trace all 
these sins to one source—the fear of man. Had Pilate’s 
courage been equal to his judgment and conscience, he 
would have soon put an end to the proceeding, and dispersed 
the boisterous crowd (if necessary) by the military force at 
his command, or if that force was unequal to the emergency, 
he would rather have sacrificed his life than his conscience. 
But sins springing from fear are less heinous in the sight of 
God than those which flow from envy and hatred. It is 
plain that Pilate wished to deliver the Lord Jesus, and 
equally plain that the chief priests and rulers wished to 
destroy him. They were active in bringing the object of 
their hate to the bar of Pilate, and malicious, as well as 
active, in making false accusations. It was Pilate’s duty to 
hear them, but not to yield when he discovered their malice 
and falsehood. They pursued their victim hotly and with 
the malice of murderers: Pilate, through weakness and 
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fear, yielded to their importunity and threats. This is one 
view of the matter. There is, however, a point of difficulty 
not yet noticed. Are the priests chiefly intended by the 
expression, “ He that delivered me to thee,” &c. We ob- 
serve the pronoun is in the singular number, as though 
some one person was intended. “Therefore Ae that deli- 
vered me,” &c. Let us attend first to the historical facts. 
Judas betrayed the Lord Jesus to the band, the captain, 
and the officers of the Jews (John xviii. 1-3). They led 
him to Annas (v. 13); Annas sent him to Caiaphas (v. 24); 
Caiaphas examined him in the presence of the officers (v. 
19-22). As soon as it was day, he was taken to the council, 
and the elders, chief priests, and rulers came together (Luke 
xxii. 66); and the whole multitude took him to Pilate 
(Luke xxiii. 1, 10, 18, 14; John xviii. 28). To whom, then, 
does the word he refer? Some commentators say that the 
singular Ae is put for the plural, and includes Judas, the 
high priest, and the whole Sanhedrim. Diodati says it 
refers to the chief priest and the Jews. Adam Clark thinks 
Judas and the Jews are meant ; Henry says either the Jews 
or Caiaphas in particular was meant; Doddridge says the 
Jewish high priest and the council. No doubt all these 
were guilty actors, and even more guilty than Pilate, for 
the reasons suggested. But is it not as true of them as of 
Pilate, that they could have no power over the Lord at all, 
unless it had been given them or permitted to them in the 
course of God’s providence? Our Lord’s remark to Peter 
at the time of his arrest is pertinent in this place :* “Think- 





* Peter’s denial of his Master (Matt. xxvi. 69-75; Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke 
xxii. 54-62; John xviii. 25-27) is an ever memorable example of his weak- 
ness; and forms a strange contrast with his rash assault upon an underling 
of the high priest shortly before. Our Lord’s reproof of Peter on both these 
occasions is very remarkable. That for his denial is a touching example of 
his tenderness (Luke xxii. 61; John xxi. 17); while that for his assault con- 
tains a pointed allusion to his want of consideration. This disciple (with 
only two others) had been privileged to witness the scene of the Transfigu- 
ration, and the glorious apparition of Moses and Elias in answer to his 
prayer (Luke ix. 29-31), The remembrance of this scene should have stayed 
his rash hand. Yet he acted as if it were needful that he should rescue or 
avenge his Master. None could understand better than Peter the point and 
force of the reproof. “Thinkest thou,” Peter, thou who wast privileged to 
witness my glory and power, when Moses and Elias appeared in answer to 
my ‘prayer—“thinkest thou”—whatever others not thus privileged may 
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est thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels?” 
(Matt. xxvi. 53.) And this also: “I lay down my life that 
I might take it again. No one taketh it from me, but I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again” (John x. 17, 18). These passages 
prove that none of these enemies of our Lord had any power 
over him at all but such as he himself permitted them to 
exercise. Does not, then, the reason assigned for the differ- 
ence between Pilate and these others fail, if the view taken 
be the correct one? Let us attempt another explanation. 
Turn to Gen. iii. 15, the first prediction and promise to 
fallen man—a prediction which in fact preceded the utter- 
ance of the curse. “ And the Lord God said to the serpent, 
Because thou hast done this... .1 will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise (or rather, crush thee, as to) thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” But in the meantime Satan 
(who acted by the serpent) acquired a dominion in this 
world of such a nature, that he is called in Scripture the 
god of this world (¢ 4605 rev ames rovrev, 2 Cor. iv. 4)—the 
prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 2)—the prince of 
this world (John xiv. 30; xvi. 11)—the power of darkness 
(Luke xxii. 53). (See also Acts xxvi. 18; 1 John iii. 8; 
Rev. xii. 7-10; xx. 3.) The power or dominion of Satan 
thus acquired, is altogether different from the powers of 
human governments, These are changed and overturned 
in the order of Providence, but the power which Satan 
acquired at the fall of man could be broken, consistently 
with the divine justice, only by the incarnation and atone- 
ment of the Son of God. Hence John says (1 Ep. iii. 8): 
“ For this purpose the Son of God was manifested (that is, 
in the flesh) that he might destroy the works of the devil ;” 
and Paul teaches (Heb. ii. 14) that the Son of God became 





think—“ that I cannot now,” as easily as I did then, “ pray to my Father and 
he will immediately give me more than twelve legions of angels” for my 
rescue. ‘ But how, then, shall the Scriptures concerning my decease (exo- 
dus) at Jerusalem, of which Moses and Elias spake, ‘ be fulfilled!’” &e. The 
emphatic thou conveys an allusion to the peculiar privilege of Peter; the 
emphatic now to the time of the transfiguration ; and the whole expression to 
the inconsiderateness of this disciple. 
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a partaker of flesh and blood, that through (or by the means 
of his) death he might destroy him that hath the power of 
death, that is, the devil, who acted by the serpent spoken of 
in Gen. iii. 15 (see Rev. xx. 2). These considerations show 
that Satan gained a power which in some sense was inde- 
pendent, inasmuch as it could not be defeated or destroyed, 
consistently with the divine wisdom and purposed mercy 
towards man, except by a sacrifice of infinite price. 

The time had now come when this sacrifice was to be 
made. Let us suppose the curse upon the serpent (Gen. 
iii. 15) had a reference to Satan,* and its terms imply a 
contest, or an assault, by him upon the predicted seed. He 
had no power to crush the head of the woman’s seed, that 
is, perpetually to retain the dominion he had usurped by 
the fall of Adam, but he had the power, in the figurative 
language of the prediction, to assault and wound the heel 
of the seed; although the act was full of peril to himself, 
for his head or dominion, while engaged in that act, would 
be cursed, and be for ever destroyed. Although this pre- 
diction thus referred to Satan, yet the mystery which it 
concealed was hidden from him (1 Cor. ii. 7, 8), and when the 
time for its fulfilment came, the deceiver was caught in his 
own craftiness (Job. v. 13; 1 Cor. iii. 19). It is evident 
also, from the temptation, that Satan did not comprehend 
the mystery concealed in our Lord’s person (Matt. iv. 3, 6; 
Luke iv. 3, 9); yet until our Lord’s public ministry was 
actually ended, he felt and acknowledged his power, and 
afterwards until he was released from it by these mysterious 
words addressed to Judas, after he had actually entered 
into him (John xiii. 27): “That thou doest do quickly.”— 
See Journal, vol. vii. pp. 303-305. 

Thus released from the power he had hitherto felt, he 
entered quickly. upon his work. In the person of Judas, he 
went to the hall of Caiaphas, prompted the words of Judas, 
instigated the chief priests, the Pharisees, the officers ; and 
the band of armed men proceeded with them to the garden, 
guided their operations there, and at the house of Annas, 
of Caiaphas, entered with them into their midnight counsel ; 
prompted all the acts of spite, indignity, and outrage which 





* We have expressed a different judgment, p. 364.—Eb. 
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occurred there, and at the palace of Pilate. He was the 
chief actor, while Judas, the chief priests, and the Jews 
were his guilty instruments. All this is implied in the 
transaction which was then to be performed. His power 
was then to be crushed, but in the way of a seeming vic- 
tory. If then the death of the Lord on the cross, by means 
of Judas, the Jews, and Pilate, was foretold by the words 
(Gen. iii. 15), “thou shalt bruise his heel,” they imply at 
the least, that Satan should be the chief actor in that con- 
flict; and the same thing we conceive is implied in the 
words (Luke xxii. 53) addressed by our Lord to those who 
came to apprehend him, ‘This is your hour, and” (the 
hour of) “the power of darkness” is the hour of Satan’s 
power. Our Lord, therefore, in the words under consider- 
ation, regards this power as single or one, which he personi- 
fies in Satan. As if he had said, “Thou, Pilate, couldest 
have no power over me at all, except it were given thee in 
the order of God’s providence, for the purpose of civil 
government. It is no sin in you to exercise this power for 
the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them that 
do well (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14), nor even to take cognizanse of 
all questions which are brought before you. But he that 
delivered me to thee does not act by a delegated power, and 
under God, but by a usurped power in opposition to God, 
which it is God’s purpose to destroy in the only way pos- 
sible, consistently with the honor of his government, and 
purposed mercy to sinners of mankind. Your sin, and 
even the sin of the chief priests and Pharisees, is pardon- 
able (Luke xxiii. 34) through the blood which you are now 
about to shed. But the sin of the chief actor is unpardon- 
able (2 Pet. ii. 4); although he is as ignorant as you are of 
the mystery of redemption, and of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of his conduct in this matter.” 

We are justified, we submit, in taking this view of the 
passage. Our Lord did not, it is true, name Satan. It was 
not necessary to do so to Pilate. He was incapable of 
understanding more of his meaning than these words con- 
veyed. But if we exclude the agency of Satan from this 
transaction, where, when, or how, we may ask, did the pre- 
dicted conflict (Gen. iii. 15) take place? Let the reader 
pause to answer. Besides, the death of the Lord Jesus was 
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accomplished at that time, and the power of death is 
expressly ascribed by Paul to Satan (Heb. ii. 14). Some 
have supposed (as Baxter) that ordinary sicknesses, as well 
as death, are inflicted by Satan, partly upon the ground of 
this passage; but we may, perhaps, give the apostle’s 
words a more restricted meaning, by connecting with them 
an allusion to Gen. iii. 15, and the method of atonement 
thereby appointed. For although the work of redemption 
was voluntarily assumed by the Son of God (Phil. ii. 7); 
yet having assumed it, there was a divine necessity that he 
should submit himself to the power of Satan, for the under- 
going of these sufferings and that death which were the 
appointed means of the redemption of the world, and the 
destruction of Satan’s power over it. 

This explanation of the passage may seem diffuse, but great- 
er brevity would have left it obscure. Let us now proceed. 

John xix. 12. “ And from thenceforth Pilate sought to 
release Jesus.” dase 

We learn by these words the impression our Lord’s 
answer made upon the mind of Pilate. Prisoner though he 
was, the Lord replied with the utmost tranquillity and 
mildness to the implied threat; yet he charged the guilty 
governor with sin, and in so doing, he acted really as his 
judge. Pilate’s conscience felt the truth of the charge, and 
he sought, no doubt, anxiously to relieve himself, by releas- 
ing his prisoner. Our Lord’s demeanor could not be other- 
wise than divinely impressive. It was impossible that Pilate 
should not perceive something mysterious and even super- 
natural in the patience and silence of the Lord Jesus— 
something beyond his power to comprehend, or even con- 
jecture. It ought to have determined him unalterably to 
take no further step towards his condemnation. 

Had Pilate acted with his usual resolution, there can be 
little doubt that he would have released the Lord, and 
taken his person under his protection. But he was a bad 
man, and, like Judas, was given over to the invisible power 
of Satan. He said the truth, when he affirmed he had 
power to release. He was under no irresistible constraint. 
He had a body of armed men at his command. The for- 
tresses of the city and of all Judea were under his control. 
And it would have been easy for him to justify his act to 
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the Roman Emperor, by a simple narration of the facts. 
Yet he allowed himself to be overcome by a threat from those 
whom, on other occasions, he had treated with contempt. 

John xix. 12. “ But the Jews cried out, If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend. Whosoever maketh 
himself a king speaketh against Ceesar.” 

The reader perceives here that the Jews abandoned their 
last accusation, and returned to the first, which Pilate had 
so often discarded, and even the Jews had abandoned. 
These inconsistencies prove their malice. But who would 
have thought a Roman governor needed the exhortations 
of Jewish priests to be faithful to the Emperor! Their zeal 
was certainly misplaced. It was neither sincere nor pure. 
It is an example of religious bigotry, always malicious, 
invoking the aid of the secular power in aid of falseiiood, 
when all other means failed. Besides, their charge was of 
a nature to fall directly upon the true Messiah, whoever he 
might be—even on the Messiah they expected. It was 
made also in opposition to the known fact, that the Lord 
Jesus expressly disclaimed interference with the temporal 
power, and had virtually enjoined on them the duty of pay- 
ing tribute to Ceesar. 

John xxx. 13. “ When Pilate therefore heard that say- 
ing, he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment- 
seat in the place that is called (in Greek) the pavement, but 
in the Hebrew, gabbatha, and it was the preparation of the 
Passover, and about the sixth hour, and he saith unto the 
Jews, Behold your king.” 

It appears by the connexion, that Pilate had left Jesus 
in the Pretorium at the close of the last private interview, 
and went out to the pavement to expostulate with the Jews 
upon their cruel and unjust demand. What Pilate said to 
them John does not record, but only the answer of the 
Jews to Pilate’s expostulation: “If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend,” &c. Upon hearing these 
words, Pilate retired into the Preetorium, where he had left 
the Lord, and brought him forth, and sat on his judgment 
seat. It is not improbable that the Lord stood near him, as 
conspicuously in view as Pilate. We have already remarked 
upon the august function Pilate performed, when he brought 
him forth from the court of his palace, wearing the crown 
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of thorns and the purple robe; although Pilate was not 
on either occasion aware of the nature of the act he was 
performing. But hitherto this presentation of the Mes- 
siah to his people by Pilate, was in a manner indistinct. 
It was the purpose of Divine Providence that it should be 
now repeated as a distinct act, unconnected with anything 
else. This last scene in the transaction seems designed for 
that purpose. Pilate does not appear to have intended 
derision or mockery of the Jews on this occasion; but if 
such had been his motive, the act was providentially ordered 
for a very different end. Let us lay Pilate out of view, 
then, for a moment, and consider his act and his words, 
with the response of the Jews. Try to imagine this scene. 
There stood the true Messiah in full view of a vast multi- 
tude, gathered from all parts of the country, including their 
priests and their rulers. Pilate says in their hearing, suit- 
ing, perhaps, his action to his words, “ Behold your king.” 
They instantly cry out with violence and passion, “ Away 
with him, crucify him!” Thus, when formally presented, 
they again reject him, and demand his death. To remove 
all ambiguity, Pilate was prompted to put to them this one 
question—“ Shall I crucify your king?’ The chief priests 
answered in the name and on behalf of the nation, “ We 
have no king but Cesar.” What Pilate said when he thus, 
for the last time, presented Jesus to them was true. He 
was their king. In this act Pilate was the instrument of 
Divine Providence, and his words, heathen as he was, were 
dictated to him. Pilate spoke them not of himself. They 
were the words of God, as the words of Caiaphas were, 
when he prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation 
(John xi. 49-52). The rejection of him by the people and 
their rulers was formal and explicit. The place, the day, 
the hour, as well as the declaration of Pilate, and the 
answer of the Jews, rendered it the most solemn, most 
awful transaction this world has ever witnessed, except the 
scene of the cross which soon followed. 

It would be difficult to determine the idea which Pilate 
had of Jesus, when he inquired, “Shall I erucify your 
king?” We have no reason to suppose he was instructed 
in the Jewish Scriptures, although there is reason to sup- 
pose he began to entertain a higher idea of the character of 
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Jesus than ever before. But the answer of the chief priests, 
considered without reference to the thoughts of Pilate, was 
a plain rejection of the Messiah promised them in the Scrip- 
tures, and a formal, solemn renunciation of the national 
expectation and hope. “ We have no king but Oxsar.” 
They do not say to Pilate, “ He is not our king whom you 
propose to us as such; he is an impostor—a deceiver. The 
Messiah and king whom we expect will bear a different cha- 
racter, and furnish us with other proofs of his title.” On the 
contrary, they renounce all the promises made to Abraham 
and David; they cut themselves off from the house of David 
as effectually as the ten tribes did, when they said, “ What 
portion have we in David; neither have we inheritance in 
the Son of Jesse. To your tents, O Israel” (1 Kings xii. 16). 
Judging them by these words, they regarded as a vain 
thing the great and glorious hope of Israel, and renounced 
all that was essential in their religion, when they pro- 
claimed that a foreign heathen prince—an enemy of their 
religion, was their only king. They gave Pilate to under- 
stand that they neither desired nor hoped for any other. 
But was it in Cesar, we may ask, they expected the fulfil- 
ment of those divine promises made to David? “I will 
set up thy seed after thee. . . . I will establish his kingdom. 
... I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever” 
(2 Sam. vii. 12-16). “In his days shall the righteous flou 
rish, and abundance of peace so long as the moon endureth” 
(Ps. lxxii. 7). Was it to Cesar that God had promised with 
an oath, “The Lord hath sworn and will not repent; thou art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec?” (Ps. ex. 4.) 
Was it of Cesar, that God by the mouth of David had said, 
“ His name shall endure for ever; his name shall be con- 
tinued as long as the sun, and men shall be blessed in him. 
All nations shall call him blessed?” (Ps. Ixxii. 17.) How, 
then, could they say, “ We have no king”—we desire no 
king—we hope for no king but Cesar ?” 

God took the nation at their word, in answer to Pilate. 
He abandoned the nation to Cesar, according to their 
choice. Never since have they had a king of the house of 
David, or of their nation. They have no priesthood, nor 
sacrifice, nor commonwealth, nor liberty. From that time 
to this, they have been subject to foreign powers, and the 
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land of the Covenant has been trodden down by the Gen- 
tiles; thus fulfilling the words of their own prophet (Hosea 
iii. 4). “The children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an ephod, 
and without teraphim.” (See Luke xxi. 24; Matt. xxiii. 
37, 38.) 

These dreadful judgments and long-continued desolations 
they invoked upon themselves. Yet for all this, their 
rejected Messiah will yet have merey upon them for their 
fathers’ sake (Rom. xi. 28). For the same prophet adds 
(Hos. iii. 5): “ Afterward shall the children of Israel return 
and seek the, Lord their God and David their king, and 
shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.” 
(See Matt. xxiii. 39.) 

We may dwell here a moment on some of our Lord’s 
allusions, during his public ministry, to this final and formal 
rejection of himself by the nation. “Oh that thon hadst 
known, even thon, at least in this thy day, the things that 
belong to thy peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes; 
for the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, and lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee, and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another; because thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation.”—(Luke xix. 41-44. See Matt. 
xxii. 7; xxi. 41-43; Luke xix. 14, 27.) 

These predictions of our Lord were executed by the 
Romans and that Cesar, or that Gentile power, which they 
preferred to Jesus. They were oppressed by Caligula, the 
successor of Tiberius. Nero punished them for that revolt, 
into which they had been goaded by the entire desolation 
of Galilee. They suffered almost incredible evils in the 
siege of Jerusalem, which was taken the first year of Ves- 
pasian. One instance may be mentioned. <A large num- 
ber of Jews, oppressed by famine, and not being able to 
endure the tyranny of a party of their own people, endea- 
vored to escape from Jerusalem, and make their way 
through the besieging army by artifice or by force. But 
they all fell into the hands of the Roman soldiers, who, after 
cruel flagellations and all sorts of tortures and indignities, 
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crucified them upon the ramparts opposite to the wall. They 
crucified five hundred, and even more daily, until there was 
no more space to plant crosses, and no more crosses upon 
which to hang victims. (Josephus, lib. i. cap. 12.) Thus 
God delivered this people into the hands of their enemies, 
who executed the Divine judgments, and from that time 
the Theocracy has altogether been withdrawn from Israel. 

Our Lord foretold these dreadful judgments in the 
parable of the marriage recorded in Matt. xxii. 7; and 
from that day to this, the Jews have been living witnesses 
of the Divine Mission of the Lord Jesus. 

John xix. 16. “Then delivered he him therefore unto 
them to be crucified, and they took Jesus and led him 
away; or as Luke expresses it (xxiii. 24), “he gave sen- 
tence that it should be as they required.” 

Thus ended the proceeding before Pilate, and thus was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah (liii. 8). “He was taken from 
prison and from judgment, and who shall declare his 
generation? for he was cut off out of the land of the living; 
for the transgression, of my people was he smitten ;” or as 
a learned Jewish translator renders the clause—“ Through 
oppression and through judicial punishment, was he taken 
away; but his generation—who could tell ?” 

We are not to understand by these words that the Jews 
took our blessed Lord to Calvary, and with their own hands 
nailed him to the cross. The centurion and the soldiers 
executed the sentence of Pilate, as we learn from the suc- 
ceeding narrative. Besides, we know from other sources, 
that among the Romans, soldiers took the lives of those 
whom the magistrates had condemned to death. Thus both 
Jews and Gentiles concurred in the accomplishment of the 
mystery of redemption. The Jews demanded the death of 
their King and Saviour at the tribunal of Pilate, and he 
gave sentence that it should be as they required. Gentiles 
then nailed him to the cross. Both were inexcusable while 
accomplishing that act, through which alone can either Jew 
or Gentile hope for salvation, 

Pilate retained his office some two or three years after 
these events. According to Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
he was guilty of great oppression and of other misconduct, 
for which he was deposed from his office in the last year of 
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the reign of Tiberius Cesar (a.p. 36-7). Eusebius informs 
us that he was exiled to Vienna, a town in Gaul, situated 
on the Rhone. Herod Antipas suffered a similar end. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, he was banished to Lyons, which was 
a few miles north of Vienna (see Josephus Antiq. xviii. 5; 
Tacitus, Annals, xv. 44). 

Matt. xxvii. 3-5. “Then Judas which had betrayed him, 
when he saw that he was condemned, repented himself 
(werepeanbcis), and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed innocent blood. And they said, What is 
that to us? See thou to that. And he cast down the pieces 
of silver in the temple, and departed and went and hanged 
himself.” 

This incident is brought in by some harmonists at this 
juncture of the proceeding, though it may be questioned 
whether we should not assign to it an earlier place. How- 
ever that may be, it shows us that while Judas was touched 
with remorse, and would gladly have undone his deed, the 
priests and elders were inexorably resolved to accomplish 
their purpose. Deep must have been the anguish of the 
traitor to vent itself in such acts! Yet the evangelist em- 
ploys a word to denote it which does not allow us to suppose 
that his repentance was genuine. Some authors understand 
the word («x#yZare), translated “ hanged himself,” as signify- 
ing merely that “he was suffocated or strangled,” and the 
learned Lightfoot takes it in that sense. He supposes that 
Satan, having taken corporeal possession of Judas, was per- 
mitted to destroy his life by a direct act of power in an 
extraordinary way, and that he did so at the moment of 
quitting possession of his person. Certain it is, there was 
something in the manner of his death so remarkable as to 
be generally spoken of as such by the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem (Acts i. 18, 19), which serves to distinguish it from a 
common case of suicide. So Lightfoot argues (see his Har- 
mony and his Works, vol. ii. pp. 384 and 690). 

Matt. xxvii. 6, 7. “ And the chief priests took the silver 
pieces, and said, it is not lawful for us to put them into the 
treasury, because it is the price of blood. And. they took 
counsel, and bought with them the potter’s field to bury 
strangers in.” 
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If Judas approached the priests during the proceeding 
before Pilate, it is not probable his interview with them 
was more than momentary. Nor is it probable they con- 
sulted together, as we are informed they did in these verses, 
before the awful tragedy was finished. Judas, finding they 
were remorseless, cast the money down in the temple as a 
detestable thing, and immediately departed. The resolution 
of the priests concerning this money shows the irregular 
workings of conscience in depraved men. The law they 
would not violate. Yet they would take the money and 
even dispose of it. But because they had once paid it away 
to a traitor as the price of blood, it could not be put back 
into the Corban, or sacred treasury, from whence, without 
scruple, they had taken it to buy that blood (see Deut. xxiii. 
18). Still something should be done with it for a charitable 
end. They resolve therefore to buy the potter’s field for the 
burial of strangers—probably Gentiles, though some sup- 
pose it was intended for the burial of persons who came to 
Jerusalem for religious purposes and died there. The pot- 
ter’s field is here spoken of as a place well known. The use 
which had been made of it would naturally give it noto- 
riety with the people generally. Probably it had been 
exhausted of its clay, and abandoned as no longer of any 
value, otherwise it is not probable it could have been pur- 
chased for so small a price. Could they have looked only a 
few years into futurity, they would have seen how useless 
this provision would be either for themselves or strangers. 

Matt. xxvii. 8. ‘“ Wherefore that field was called (has 
been called) the field of blood until this day.” 

From Acts i. 19 we learn that the field was called in the 
dialect of Jerusalem Acel-dama, or Hakal (field), dama 
(blood). It was situated near the southern quarter of Mount 
Sion, according to Jerome, and was so called not only 
because it was the price of blood, but was the place where 
Judas himself perished (see Acts i. 18, 19, and Lightfoot on 
that passage). It is remarkable that the name of the field 
should be changed for the reason here mentioned. It is not 
easy to bring the common people to change the name of a 
public and well known place. Why not call it still “The 
potter’s field?” or if the name must be changed, why not 
denominate it from the new use to which it was to be put 
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—‘ The field to bury strangers in,” or, as we should say, 
“The strangers’ burial-ground?” The change certainly 
could not have been made by the disciples of the Lord, nor 
was it made to honor him. According to Luke (Acts i. 19), 
the name served rather to perpetuate the crime of Judas, 
and according to Matthew, the crime of the priests also. 

Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. “Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, And they took 
the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, 
whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave 
them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.” 

The passage here cited is found in Zechariah xi. 13, and 
not in Jeremiah. Some have accounted for the discrepancy 
by saying that the later prophets were accustomed to repeat 
the predictions and the language of their predecessors (com- 
pare Jer. xxxi. 29, 30, with Ezek. xviii. 2, 3,4). Zechariah 
especially was accustomed to use the words of Jeremiah— 
so rouch so, that the Jews had the saying, that the spirit of 
Jeremiah was in Zechariah. On this ground, some have 
supposed that the prophecy here quoted was first uttered by 
Jeremiah, and afterwards repeated by Zechariah (see Gro- 
tius). Others account for the discrepancy in this way: 
They say that the name of Jeremiah stood first in the book 
of the prophets, and that it was the intention of the evange- 
list to quote from the volume under his name, not to cite 
the particular author of this prophecy. In the same man- 
ner it is supposed our Lord (Luke xxiv. 44) intended to 
include under the title of “the Psalms” the whole of the 
Jewish Hagiography, because the Psalms stood first in that 
division of the Jewish Scriptures. This is Lightfoot’s expla- 
nation (see his Harmony). Passing this matter, which is of 
minor moment, as the authenticity and inspiration of the 
passage cannot reasonably be doubted, we add a word or 
two on the quotation itself. 

If we turn to the prophet (Zech. xi. 13), we find that God, 
under the parable, or rather in the character, of a shepherd, 
demands of the Jews his price or reward for the blessings 
he had conferred on them, in guiding and instructing them. 
They give him the niggardly sum of thirty pieces of silver 
—the price of a slave who had been pushed or gored by an 
ox (Exod. xxi. 32). Disdaining the gift, God commands the 
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prophet to cast the money to the potter. The prophet 
obeyed by casting it into the temple for the potter. Thus, 
what was typically done by the prophet was actually car- 
ried out in the person of the Great Shepherd (1 Pet. v. 4). 
The priests actually paid to Judas for the person of the 
Lord Jesus the thirty pieces of silver, which he brought 
back to them, and when they would not receive the pieces, 
he cast them down in the temple as the prophet did. These 
same pieces the priests paid away again to the potter for 
his field. 

This passage (Matt. xxvii. 3-10) is evidently a digression 
from the general course of the narrative. If we read verses 
1 and 2 in immediate connexion with the 11th and the fol- 
lowing verses, we perceive no break in the sense. By 
introducing this passage in the history of Judas at this 
place, the evangelist gives us reason to suppose that it fol- 
lowed immediately upon our Lord’s condemnation by the 
Sanhedrim, and before the proceeding before the Roman 
governor was commenced, and such we suppose the correct 
view, although Cradock, Newcome, and Dr. Robinson 
introduce it immediately after the condemnation of Jesus 
by Pilate (John xix. 16). We now return to the narrative. 

John xix. 17. “ And they took Jesus and led him away.” 

The act of Pilate last mentioned, was the presentation of 
Jesus to the Jews as their king, and their rejection of him 
in that character. It took place, it will be remembered, at 
the judgment-seat in front of the Preetorium. From that 
place they—the soldiers—led him away to the place of 
crucifixion. 

Matt. xxvii. 81; Mark xv. 30. “And after they had 
mocked him, they took off the purple robe and put his own 
clothes on him, and led him out to crucify him.” 

The mockery here spoken of was that barbarous sport 
which the soldiers made of the Lord of glory, delivered into 
their hands by Pilate to be put to death. At the conclusion 
of it they took off the royal robe, but not the crown of 
thorns (at least, it is not said they did), and put upon him 
his own clothes. Thus we see the final scene of his suffer- 
ing was delayed a little, in order to allow opportunity to 
heap on him new insults and indignities. Such conduct in 
the case of the vilest and most odious malefactor would not 
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be tolerated among a people enlightened by the doctrine, 
and imbued, in ever so slight a degree, with the spirit of 
this Jesus who so meekly bore it. 
It was the custom of the Jews to conduct outside of the 
camp or of the city those who were condemned to death, as 
we learn from Num. xv. 35, 1 Kings xxi. 13. The Romans 
had the same custom (Hirtius de Bello Africano, Seneca, 
Vegetius, Plautus, Milite, act ii. sc. 4; Sueton. in Claudio, 
cap. xxi.) ; and it was observed in the case of the Saviour. 
But there was much more meaning in their leading the 
Saviour out of the city than a mere conformity to Roman 
or Jewish customs. Our Lord had predicted this in his 
prophetical allegory of the householder (Matt. xvi. 30) ; and 
the apostle Paul finds in it the fulfilment of the typical 
import of Levit. xiv. 11, 12: vi. 30; compared with xvi. 27, 
“ For the bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high priest, are burned without the 
camp. Wherefore Jesus, that he might sanctify the people 
with his own blood, suffered without the gate” (Heb. xiii. 
11, 12). 
The body of our Lord, considered as an offering for sin, 
therefore must needs be taken without the city, while his 
blood was offered, not within the temple by the Jewish high 
priest, but was presented by himself (the true high priest) 
within the holy place of the upper sanctuary, having ob- 
tained thereby for his people eternal redemption (Heb. ix. 
11,12; x. 12). 
John xix. 17. “ And he, bearing his cross, went forth 
into a place called ‘ The place of a skull,’ which is called in 
the Hebrew Golgotha.” 
We are told that it was the usage of the Romans to com- 
pel those who were to be crucified to bear their own crosses. 
And there are some evidences of such a usage. A heathen 
author says: “ Qui in eruce figendus, prius ipsam portet” 
(Artemidorns, 1. 2, cap. 61, Overpoxsiz.), and Plutarch says 
nearly the same thing: “Corpore quidem quisque malefi- 
corum suam effert crucem (Lib. de Tard& Dei Victimé). 
(See Vossius’ Harmony.) There may be some reasonable 
doubt, however, whether this custom was universal. The 
evangelists do not inform us that the two malefactors who 
were crucified with Jesus bore their crosses, and the evan- 
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gelist John, by noticing this fact, which the other evange- 
lists omit, seems to denote it as peculiar—and if peculiar, 
how significant ! But whether so or not, the fact is recorded 
to show the sufferings with which it pleased the Father to 
afflict his beloved Son. And what a spectacle! The Son 
of God, in his human nature, bending under the weight of 
a cross !—a spectacle at which impiety scoffs, but in which 
faith perceives a great mystery. It reminds us of the offer- 
ing of Isaac by Abraham at the command of God (Gen. 
xxii. 3-6), probably on the same place. The bearing of the 
cross may perhaps also have been intended as an act em- 
blematical of the bearing of our sins (1 Pet. ii. 24; Is. 
liii. 6). 

Luke xxiii. 26; Mark xv. 21; Matt. xxvii. 32. “And as 
they led him away, they laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyre- 
nian, who passed by, coming out of the country, the father 
of Alexander and Rufus; him they compelled to bear his 
cross: and on him they laid the cross, that he might bear it 
after Jesus.” 

This circumstance is not mentioned by John; and it may 
be observed that John’s account does not contain a full 
representation of the crucifixion. Luke supplies several 
circumstances which add vividness to the dreadful scene, 
and Matthew records some which the other evangelists do 
not mention. This we shall observe as we proceed. We 
have no reason to regard the act here mentioned as dictated 
by humanity, but rather by a desire to hasten the execu- 
tion. Contrary to usage, they scarcely allowed time for 
him to be conducted to the place of execution ; and seeing 
him bowed down with the weight of his burden, they vio- 
lently constrained a poor African—a stranger whom they 
chanced to meet—to bear the cross. The sufferings which had 
been inflicted upon the human person of our Lord in the gar- 
den, in the palace of the high priest, and in the court of the 
Preetorium, had nearly exhausted his human frame, so that 
he could not advance with the speed which the maddened 
haste and hate of the high priests required. While, how- 
ever, we attribute this weakness to natural causes, we must 
not forget that his word, at that very moment, could have 
prostrated them all at his feet, as it did a few hours before 
in the garden. But it was the divine will that his human 
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person should thus suffer, not only by stripes and bruises, 
but with a natural failure of its physical energies. Properly 
considered, it was one of the means which divine wisdom 
appointed to conceal his divinity within his humanity, not 
only from men but from Satan, the chief adversary. 

From the time of our Lord’s baptism, Satan, we may 
safely believe, had been endeavoring to fathom his nature. 
He first put it to the trial of allurements. These having 
failed, he tried the course of torture and ignominy. The 
superhuman patience of the Lord must have increased his 
fears and his doubts; while the physical weakness of his 
body would naturally tend to allay, and not to remove his 
fears, as being inconsistent with the character of the Son of 
God, which he claimed. 

It has been made a question, whether Simon was a Jew 
or aGentile. Some of the early Christian writers maintain 
that he was a Gentile, and therein they find an allegorical 
intimation of the future call of the Gentiles. Judging by 
his name, however, we should incline to the belief that he 
was a Jew. His residence, also, it is probable, was at 
Jerusalem. It is not an objection that he was a Cyrenian 
by birth, inasmuch as we learn by Acts vi. 9, and ii. 10, that 
many Jews from the city or province of Cyrene resided at 
Jerusalem. Cyrene was the capital of Lybia, or rather the 
Pentapolis. Besides, Josephus (Jewish War, Book vii. 
chap. 38) informs us, that many Jews lived in that country. 
However this may be, the honor thus put upon him (though 
no honor was designed) was not the result of chance. God 
so ordered it that this man should be the first associated 
with Christ in the actual bearing of the cross, and in 
sharing of the ignominy and shame of it. On the part of 
them, who thus rudely forced him to this service, it can be 
regarded only as an outrage, such as might be expected 
from a lawless mob; but wherever the gospel has been 
preached, this service has been told for a memorial of him 
(Matt. xxvi. 13). 

Some have conjectured that Simon was returning from 
a little farm, owned or occupied by him in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem, when all at once he found himself in the 
midst of a great tumult, the cause of which was unknown 
to him, and that suddenly he was forced into a service 
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proper only for condemned criminals. His sudden arrest 
would naturally excite alarm for his own safety. Some 
interpreters suppose that Simon alone bore the cross; but 
from the language of Luke, we may perhaps infer, that he 
bore only a part of the weight, following after Jesus. (See 
Vossius’ Harm. lib. 2, cap. vi. sec. 7.) But what must have 
been the feelings of Simon afterwards, when he knew the 
true character of the man whom he thus followed, and 
whose burden he thus shared! With what force, too, 
must these divine words have struck his mind, when he 
remembered this event! “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me” 
(Matt. xvi. 24). Grotius, a commentator not much inclined 
to mystical interpretations, finds in this event an intimation 
of the call of the Gentiles. For Simon was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, the former of which names is derived 
from the Greek language, and the latter from the Latin. 
The union of these Gentile names under that of their father, 
which is Hebrew, seemed, as Grotius thought, to intimate 
the union of Gentiles with Jews under the banner of the 
cross of Christ. However this may be, these three persons 
were undoubtedly well known to the first readers of the 
gospel of Mark. 

Luke xxiii. 27. “And there followed him.a great com- 
pany of people and of women, which (« women) also 
bewailed and lamented him.” 

This incident, and the reply of Jesus to these demonstra- 
tions of pity, are mentioned only by Luke, and they add a 
deep and melancholy interest to the scene. It is to be 
observed, also, that the words which follow are the first 
uttered by the Lord Jesus after those he addressed to 
Pilate (John xix. 11). For i: is not probable he uttered 
any which one or another of the evangelists has not 
recorded. But who composed this great company of people 
and of women? It is not probable that they were his dis- 
ciples, though his person, his doctrines, and his wonderful 
works were probably known to them. Thus much we may 
infer from their sympathy, which must have been agreeable 
to the human soul of the Saviour, after the barbarous treat- 
ment he had received, and from his reply to them. 

And here we have another example of the mutability of 
VOL. IX.—NO. III. 30 
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the popular mind. Whilst the Lord Jesus was in the hands 
of his accusers before Pilate, he appeared to the people 
worthy of their hatred and rejection. This feeling, perhaps, 
was produced by the influence and artifices of the priests. 
But when left to themselves, the people remembered his 
works of beneficence, and their own acknowledgment of 
him a few days before as their Messiah and King; and 
they give testimony to his virtues by their grief. For 
observe, it was Jesus (not the malefactors) whom they 
lamented and bewailed; and we are, therefore, not to con- 
found their sorrow with the sympathy which the common 
people often feel in the case of criminals whom they judge 
worthy of their fate. 

Luke xxiii. 28. “But Jesus, turning unto them, said, 
Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and for your children.” 

These words, and those he added, how pathetic! Yet 
they convey no comfort, but tend rather to inspire terror. 
And we observe, that although the whole company of 
people may have joined in sympathy, if not in the lamenta- 
tion, yet the reply was addressed only to the women who 
bewailed him. What he said, however, was a warning to 
all, and designed to secure a blessing which would be per- 
manent, through a sincere repentance and faith in his 
name. For, as members of the doomed nation, even they 
partook in its doom, if not of its guilt. It is probable— 
indeed there can be little doubt—that these women, and 
those who followed in their company, regarded him as 
innocent, but unfortunate and powerless—as one who had 
been effectually overcome by his enemies. Yet if such 
were their sentiments, our Lord’s words were adapted, if 
not designed, to show that their pity was misplaced. For 
oppressed as he appeared to be, he was marching onward 
to his victory. His exodus from humiliation to glory was 
designed, yea appointed, to be from the very cross he then 
bore. Well might he say, then, “ Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves and for your children.” 

Let us try now to imagine the scene. Behold the Saviour 
bending under the weight of his cross, and so overcome as 
to need assistance to bear it. Yet upon hearing this cry, 
without asking leave, he stops—he raises his voice, and by 
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its mysterious power arrests the march of his executioners 
and the multitudes who were moving onward to the spec- 
tacle. He speaks with the same peaceful, tranquil dignity 
and power as ever before, even when in the temple. He 
turns their minds from what they then saw to the future, 
which they did not see, and, as on the day of his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41), so now again he fore- 
warns them of the dreadful judgments which would soon 
overwhelm them. 

Luke xxiii. 29. “ For behold the days are coming in the 
which they shall say, blessed the barren, and the wombs 
that never bare, and the paps that never gave suck.” 

The history of the Jewish war by Josephus shows how 
this prophecy was fulfilled. The Romans invested Jerusa- 
lem at the time of the feast of the Passover, when innume- 
rable multitudes, from all parts of the country, had crowded 
into that city to engage in its solemnities. These were 
caught as in a net from which there was no escape. Fa- 
mine ensued, and so severe was it, that mothers ate their 
own offspring. Murders, intestinal discords, the plague, the 
fury of a portion of their own countrymen, the hatred and 
cruelty of the Romans, filled the city with blood and car- 
nage. But this was not all. The axe was now laid at the 
root of the tree, and it was to be hewn down, as John the 
Baptist had predicted. The days of wrath—of the ven- 
geance, predicted by the prophets, and also by our Lord, 
had commenced, in which all the evils and the curses fore- 
told by Moses and the prophets were to come upon that 
people ; in which they were to fall by the edge of the 
sword and to be carried captive into all nations, and their 
land, the land of the covenant, was to be delivered over to 
the Gentiles, and held by them in subjection until the times 
of the Gentiles should. be fulfilled (Luke xxi. 24). It was to 
this national ruin, and the long train of woes which were 
to attend that race of men from generation to generation, 
even to the end of the times appointed for the continuance 
of Gentile power, our Lord alluded (Dan. ii. 44 ; vii. 26, 27). 
The full import of his words, therefore, cannot be learned 
from Josephus, the historian of the Jewish war. We must 
follow that people in their dispersion, and read their history 
from that day to this, to ascertain their full import. Nay, 
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more; we must look forward into the future, and learn 
what are the afflictions which yet await them, before we can 
exhaust the meaning of these words of the Saviour. 

Luke xxiii. 30. “Then shall they begin to say to the 
mountains, fall on us, and to the hills, cover us.” 

The prophet Hosea employs similar language when pre- 
dicting the fall of Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel (Hos. x. 8), and the apostle John also, when describ- 
ing the opening of the sixth seal (Rev. vi. 16; see also Is. 
ii. 10-19). It is the language of extreme terror, of extreme 
confusion—of despair. It is not improbable that Hosea 
and our Lord refer in part to the same events. The sin of 
the ten tribes consisted chiefly in renouncing the house of 
David, and consequently the Messiah, who was to descend 
from him, and in renouncing the temple at Jerusalem for 
gods of their own making. The sins of the Jews at this 
time were of the same nature, They renounced the true 
Messiah before Pilate for a Messiah of their own imagina- 
tion—as different from the true Messiah as were the idols 
of Israel at Bethel and Dan from the God of Jacob, who 
was worshipped at Jerusalem. But when this same Messiah 
shall appear to them the second time, then indeed the scales 
shall fall from the eyes of some of them, who shall then 
believe ; while the rest shall verify to the letter these pro- 
phecies of Hosea and John, as well as these words of the 
Lord Jesus. This will be at the conclusion of the days of 
the divine vengeance for this sin of that people. 

Luke xxiii. 31. “ For if these things be done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” 

This is figurative language. By the green tree, our Lord 
undoubtedly refers to himself. By the dry, it is equally 
plain he referred to that doomed people. And the sense 
may be paraphrased thus: “If the green tree, the good 
olive tree, from which the unction of grace flows, is thus 
treated, what can be expected for the dry, fruitless, useless 
tree but burning? What hope can the heirs of the curse 
cherish, if the supremely blessed one, the source from which, 
and the channel through which, all blessings come, must be 
bowed down by a shameful cross in order to avert the 
wrath which they have deserved ?” How vain, then, is the 
hope of escape from the deserved wrath of God, except in 
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the way of his own appointment! It is only in that justice 
which exacted the humiliation, sufferings, and death of the 
Son of God, that we can learn the greatness of that mercy 
which pardons for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
This exposition will be resumed in the next number. 
Puno. 





Arr. [V.—A Desienation anp Exposrrion or THE Figures 
or Isaran, Cuar. XL. 


Tue prophet, addressing those whose office it is to teach 
the Israelitish people, commands that they should cheer 
them by the announcement that Jerusalem’s warfare is 
accomplished, and the time come in which she is to receive 
blessings greater than the punishments she has suffered (vs. 
1, 2). He next indicates that a herald is to proclaim the 
approach of Jehovah, and that he is to reveal himself to 
them in his glory, and all mankind are to see the salvation 
with which he will crown them (vs. 3-5). He then shows 
that their enemies cannot prevent it. They are but as 
the grass that withers and the flower that fades (vs. 6-8). 
But the word of God will infallibly be verified; and he 
exhorts the people of Jerusalem to ascend the high moun- 
tains nigh the city, and proclaim to the other cities of 
Judea that Jehovah himself is to come to accomplish their 
redemption ; that he is to conquer their enemies by his own 
arm ; and that he thereafter will rule over his people in 
person, like a shepherd, and display his infinite tenderness 
and love in sustaining, defending, and blessing them (vs. 
9-11). And to inspire them at once with awe, confidence, 
and submission, he reminds them that as the creation, ad- 
justment, and control of the material universe are works to 
which none but Jehovah is adequate; so his counsels and 
methods of procedure in the redemption of his people are 
such in vastness and wonderfulness, that none but he could 
devise or comprehend them: compared to him all nations 
are as nothing (vs. 12-17). And he exemplifies this by the 
false and sottish conceptions which men display in their 
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attempts to represent him by images formed of metal and 
wood, instead of recognising him as the creator, upholder, 
and ruler of the universe (vs. 18-24). He finally exhorts 
them, instead of desponding under their afflictions and 
chastisements, to look up to the heavens and consider that 
he who formed and upholds and rules them, is their God, 
and that he cannot prove unequal to their redemption ; but 
will at length appear and give strength and deliverance to 
them that trust in him (vs. 25-31). 

1. Apostrophe. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God. Speak to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity 
is pardoned, that she has received from the hand of the 
Lord double for all her sins” (vs. 1, 2). The persons here 
apostrophized are those whose office it is to be to proclaim the 
message of God to his chosen people Israel at the time when 
the announcement that the warfare of Jerusalem is accom- 
plished is to be made by his command; and that will be at 
Christ’s second coming, when they are to be finally delivered 
from their enemies and restored to their ancient land. The 
warfare of Jerusalem is the long struggle with her conquerors 
and foes, from her first capture and desolation by the Baby- 
lonians to the great tribulation foretold by Christ (Matt. 
xxiv. 1-29), that is to extend from the overthrow of the city 
and dispersion of the nation by the Romans, to his coming 
in the clouds of heaven. To speak to the heart of Jeru- 
salem, is to speak a message that shall soothe her sorrows, 
and inspire her with hope and joy. That her iniquity is no 
longer pursued with chastenings; that she has received 
doublings for all her sins; signifies that she has been pun- 
ished abundantly for the vindication of God; that the 
inflictions with which she has been smitten are enough to 
answer the ends in his administration for which they were 
designed. 

2. Metonymy of Jerusalem for her population. 

3. Elliptical metaphor, by which they are there spoken 
of as an individual woman, as though they had formally 
been declared to be one. 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Hypocatastases. “ A voice of one crying, 
In the wilderness prepare the way of Jehovah, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall 
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be raised, and every mountain and hill shall be lowered, 
and the uneven shall become level, and the ridges a plain” 
(vs. 3,4). Preparing the way of God, and making straight 
a highway for Jehovah, raising every valley, lowering every 
hill, and making the uneven level and the ridges plain, are 
put by substitution for analogous acts of removing obstruc- 
tions from the minds of the people of Israel to his com- 
ing to them in the person of Messiah, and in a manner 
suited to his dignity as God-man, who is thenceforth for 
ever to reign over them. There is an analogy between the 
preparation of the desert for the approach of the Messiah, 
as a monarch, by the removal of all obstructions, and form- 
ing a straight and level path, as is here indicated, and a 
preparation of the people for his coming to them as their 
Redeemer and King, by the removal from their hearts of 
all enmity, pride, unbelief, and other evil affections; and 
the one is here used as the substitute for the other—as is 
seen from the consideration that the preparation of a literal 
highway in the desert is not necessary in order to the com- 
ing of the Messiah to his chosen people at Jerusalem ; and 
that no such way was made when John the Baptist, the 
herald of his first advent, uttered the voice, as Christ was 
about to enter on his ministry ; but he treated it as used in 
the relation we have represented. For the message he pro- 
claimed was not—Prepare a highway in the desert, but— 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. The rela- 
tion in which the structure of an external highway through 
a desert region is employed to represent a resembling pre- 
paration of the heart for the coming of the Messiah, is the 
same as that in which the bearing of a literal cross is used 
to denote a resembling subjection of the mind to the self- 
denial which Christ requires; and taking his yoke, and 
bearing his burden, are employed as substitutes for an ana- 
logous submission to the restraints which he imposes on the 
thoughts and affections. The perfection in straightness, 
level, and smoothness of the highway used as the represen- 
tative, indicates the perfection of the preparation that is to 
be wrought in the hearts of the people when, after the war- 
fare of Jerusalem is finished, Christ comes to reign over her 
as her God and King. The voice was first uttered by John 
the Baptist, as Christ was about to announce himself to the 
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people as the Messiah. It is to be uttered again by another 
herald at his second coming. 

“ And the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed; and all 
flesh shall see (it) together, for the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken” (v. 5). That the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, 
and be beheld by all flesh, means that Jehovah shall reveal 
himself in his glory, and visibly to all nations and indivi- 
duals then dwelling on the earth; as is seen also, v. 9-11; 
and this shows that the prediction is to have its accomplish- 
ment at Christ’s coming in the clouds of heaven, when, as 
is foreshown (Rev. i. 7), “every eye shall see him, and they 
who pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth, shall wail 
because of him.” 

The prophet now hears another voice proclaiming the 
weakness and perishableness of all human beings—to indi- 
cate the inability even of the powerful and renowned 
nations that were to make war upon God’s chosen people to 
prevent the accomplishment of this prophecy of their final 
redemption. 

10, 11. Metaphors in denominating all flesh grass. “A 
voice saying, Cry. And he says, What shall I ery? All 
flesh is grass, and all its glory like the flower of the field: 
the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the breath 
of Jehovah bloweth upon it. Surely the people is grass. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever,” vs. 6-8. 

12. Comparison of all flesh in its frailty and perishable- 
ness to the flower of the field. 

18. Metaphor in the use of “stand” to signify the cer- 
tainty that the divine word will be accomplished. 

The voice of the first speaker, who said Cry, seems not to 
have been addressed to the prophet, but to another speaker, 
whose office it was to confirm the faith of God’s people in 
the prediction just uttered, by proclaiming the incompe- 
tence of men to prevent its fulfilment. He said, what shall 
Icry ; that is, what shall I proclaim with aloud voice? And 
as though instantly moved by the Spirit, he proclaims the 
frailty and transitoriness of man. Whatever his power and 
glory may be, they soon pass away, like the grass and 
flowers that wither after a short existence—while the word 
of Jehovah shall stand for ever. That this is the reference 
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with which the cry is uttered, is indicated also by the 
apostrophe to Zion and Jerusalem (vs. 9-11), which seems 
to be spoken by the same voice—commanding them to 
announce to the cities of Judah that God would come in 
person, and with a resistless arm, and deliver them and re- 
compense their enemies. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
it is designed also to indicate the inability of God’s people 
to accomplish this deliverance for themselves. But had that 
been the reference, the imputation of frailty and perishable- 
ness would naturally have been confined to them, instead of 
being extended to all flesh. It is true, indeed, that the 
Israelites are utterly incapable of extricating themselves 
from the thraldom in which they are held, and conquering 
the powerful enemies who are to assail them in their last 
conflict on their partial restoration to their land (Zech. xiv. 
1-15) ; but it is true also that it is not their office to destroy 
the hosts who are then to array themselves against Christ, 
and endeavor to intercept the establishment of his throne at 
Jerusalem. That which they have to do is, as indicated 
here (vs. 2-5), to prepare their own hearts for his coming, 
and to proclaim him to one another as their almighty deli- 
verer (vs. 9-11). It may be thought, also, that the design 
of the voice is to indicate that at the time of this revelation 
of Jehovah to all mankind, and through the ages that pre- 
cede it, there is to be an awful display of the perishableness 
and transitoriness of man. That such a display has taken 
place through the long series of ages that have passed since 
the prophecy was uttered, and that it will rise to a most 
impressive climax at the great judgments on the nations at 
Christ’s coming, is indeed true. The frailty and vanity of 
man will then appear in the strongest contrast to the omni- 
potence, independence, and unchangeableness of Jehovah. 
The reference, however, of the voice was rather to the 
feebleness and perishableness of the conquerors and oppres- 
sors of the Israelites, compared to Jehovah, who is to 
accomplish their redemption. And in confirmation of this, 
the voice next calls to Zion and Jerusalem, to exhort the 
cities of Judah to look to him for deliverance, and to assure 
them that he will come in person, and verify his promise to 
extricate them from their enemies. 

14, 15. Apostrophes. “ O Zion, that bringest good tidings, 
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get thee up into the high mountain; O Jerusalem, that 
bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength; lift 
it up, be not afraid. Say unto the cities of Judah, Behold 
your God! Behold the Lord God will come with a strong 
host, and his arm shall rule forhim. Behold his reward is 
with him, and his work before him,” v. 9, 10. 

16, 17. Metonymies of Zion and Jerusalem for their popu- 
lation. 

18, 19. Elliptical metaphors, by which the people of 
Zion and Jerusalem are addressed as though they had been 
declared to be a woman. 

20, 21. Metaphors in the use of lifting up the voice, to 
denote speaking in loud and clear tones. This summons of 
the people, considered as an individual woman, to ascend 
Mount Olivet, or some other high mountain from which the 
surrounding region is visible, and with a voice that shall 
reach all the distant ridges, and swell through the far vales, 
announce to the other cities of Judah the arrival of the 
Messiah, has a greatness and beauty that belongs only to 
the inspiring Spirit. What other mode of proclaiming it 
could so impressively show that Jehovah will then indeed 
have appeared in his glory at Jerusalem, where he is first 
to reveal himself? Zech. xiv. 4,5. It is wholly unsuited to 
denote a mere act of providence. In what other mode 
could it be so clearly and beautifully indicated, that the 
whole people of Jerusalem will be aware of his presence, 
and will unite in proclaiming it? The phrase in the com- 
mon version, with a strong hand, is elliptical. The word 
to be supplied probably is, host, as it is foreshown 
in many passages, that Jehovah is then to come with his 
chariots, “like a whirlwind,” Isaiah lxvi. 15, “ with his 
mighty angels in flaming fire,” 2 Thess. i. 8, &c. “with all 
his saints,” Zech. xiv. 5, and in the vision of his coming, 
Rev. xix. 11-14; “the armies of heaven” are exhibited as 
descending with him. That his arm will rule for him, sig- 
nifies that he will conquer his enemies with infinite ease, 
and sweep away all obstacles to his reign. That his reward 
is with him, means that he comes to judge and give recom- 
penses, as is foreshown, Matt. xxv. 31-46, and Rev. xxii. 12, 
“ Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with me to give 
to every man according as his work shall be.” That his 
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work is before him, signifies, as is shown by the next verse, 
that he is then to establish his throne on the earth, and 
bring all nations into submission to his sceptre; and this 
indicates again that his coming is to be in person and 
glory. 

22. Elliptical metaphor in denominating his people a 
flock. ‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom; and those that give milk he shall gently lead,” 
v. 11. 

23. Comparison of Jehovah in his rule over his people to 
a shepherd in the care of his flock. 

24, 25, 26, 27. Hypocatastases in the -use of feeding, 
gathering lambs with the arm, bearing them in the bosom, 
and gently leading those that have young, as substitutes for 
the analogous acts Jehovah is to exert in the care of his 
people. That Jehovah, whose rule is here compared to a 
shepherd’s care of his flock, is the Messiah, is clear from 
Christ’s testimony respecting himself, John x. 11, 14; the 
apostle, Hebrews xiii. 20, who denominates him “the great 
Shepherd of the sheep;” and 2 Peter v. 4. And that the 
time to which the prediction refers, is that of his second 
coming and the restoration of the Israelites, is confirmed by 
many parallel passages of the prophets, as Ezekiel xxxiv. 
12-16, 23, 24; xxxvii. 21-24. No images could have been 
selected more suited than those of this passage, to show the 
infinite condescension and tenderness with which he is to 
watch over, sustain, and bless his people. 

The prophet next proceeds to indicate the infinite eleva- 
tion of God above all creatures, and to contrast his omni- 
potence, his wisdom, his independence, and the boundless 
displays of them made in his works, with the low and sottish 
ideas of him which men entertain. , 

28, 29, 30,31. Hypocatastases in the use of measuring the 
waters in the hollow of the hand, meting out heaven with 
a span, comprehending the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance, by substitution for the analogous acts by which 
God determined the dimensions of the earth, the propor- 
tions of the land, water, and air, and their weight. “Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
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meted out heaven with a span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance?” v.12. These great acts 
are taken as representatives of the acts of creating the dif- 
ferent elements of the world, determining their bulk, and 
adjusting them to each other; and as being criteria of the 
Deity. The design of the question accordingly is, to indicate 
that none but a being adequate to these acts can be able to 
intercept the Almighty from fulfilling his pledges to his 
people ; that creatures cannot, unless omnipotent, obstruct 
him in his purposes. They must be omniscient and allwise 
also, he implies in the next verse, to direct or counsel him. 

32, 33. Elliptical metaphors in the use of path and way, 
for law or rule. “ Who hath directed the Spirit of the 
Lord, or being his counsellor, hath taught him? With 
whom took he counsel, and who instructed him and taught 
him in the path of judgment, and taught him knowledge, 
and showed to him the way of understanding?” v. 13, 14. 
Beings, the intimation is, to be able to thwart him, should 
be superior to him in intelligence and wisdom, and should 
show their superiority by instructing and counselling him; 
but men, and the whole of them, so far from being ade- 
quate to that, are, compared to his empire at large, as 
nothing in his sight. 

34, 35. Comparison. “ Behold the nations are as a drop 
of the bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the 
balance,” v.15. The comparison of the nations is obviously 
not with the bulk of the globe—but the multitude of God’s 
other moral creatures. The nations of men bear no more 
proportion to the infinite hosts of intelligences that people 
his empire, than a drop of the bucket bears to the waters of 
the globe; than the small dust of the balance bears to the 
solid mass of the earth! How blind, then, how unjust to 
God, to fear that these nations can obstruct and thwart him, 
who controls with perfect ease the innumerable multitudes 
of all other worlds? 

36. Comparison. “He taketh up the islands as a little 
thing, and Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts 
thereof sufficient for a burnt-offering,” v. 15,16. The globe 
itself bears but a slight proportion to the worlds at large. 
Compared to them, its islands are but what a pebble, or 
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grain of sand, is to the mass of the earth. So slight is it, 
that were the vast range of Lebanon taken as an altar, 
all its forests as fuel, and all its animals as a holocaust, the 
offering would be nothing compared to the homage that is 
due to him from the countless hosts of his creatures who 
inhabit his other worlds! How unbecoming, then, in his 
people to distrust him, to fear a continued triumph of his 
enemies, rather than confide in him to work the deliverance 
he promises ! 

37. Comparison. ‘All nations before him are as nothing; 
and they are counted to him less than nothing and vanity,” 
v.17. The relation in which they are nothing before him, 
is not intrinsically as moral beings, but as antagonists, as 
opposers of his purposes respecting his people. In that 
reference all the great and powerful nations of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Greece, Rome, that were to assail and conquer ° 
them, drag them into captivity, and scourge and oppress 
them through a long tract of ages, were to be no more an 
obstacle to God’s verifying his promises to redeem them at 
the appointed hour, and re-establish them in their own land, 
than though those nations were mere non-existences. They 
are upheld in being by him. They can do nothing without 
his permission. He can dash them to destruction in a 
moment, or can make them, if he pleases, the instruments 
of accomplishing his purposes. 

The prophet now asks to whom they will liken God, as 
though an equal to him: “To whom (then) will ye liken 
God, or what likeness will ye compare unto him?” v. 18. 
That is, what creature’s form will you take as an image or 
representative of God? implying thereby that the power, 
intelligence, and affections of that being are equivalent to, 
and indices of him, and thence that he is of the same rank. 
And he gives the answer which men have returned to this 
question, in the fabrication of images of human beings as 
representatives of God. 

“The workman melteth a graven image, and the gold- 
smith spreadeth it over with gold, and casteth silver 
chains. The poor in offering chooseth a tree that will not 
rot; he seeks for himself a skilful carver to prepare a 
graven image that shall not be moved,” v. 19, 20. In 
taking these human figures as representatives of God, they 
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in effect declare him to be on a level with man in powers. 
The homage of those images is, therefore, an infinite affront 
to him. It is a virtual denial of his attributes and title to 
the worship and trust of his creatures, and a declaration 
that he may as easily be thwarted by them, as they can be 
by him. The prophet, therefore, expostulates with the 
Israelites for entertaining notions so derogatory to God, and 
so contrary to the knowledge that had been imparted to 
them. 

“Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? Hath it 
not been told you from the beginning? Have ye not under- 
stood from the foundations of the earth?” v.21. As though 
if they had but caught a glimpse of God in his greatness 
and glory as he had revealed himself to their ancestors, the 
conception could never have faded from their minds. As 
though if they knew anything of their own history, of the 

. wondrous forms in which he had revealed himself to Adam, 
to Abraham, to Moses, to the whole people of Israel in their 
march through the Red Sea, and at the giving of the law 
at Sinai, they could never have forgotten his infinite supe- 
riority to the greatest of the human race, and every other 
order of creatures. As though if they had understood from 
the history of the creation in Genesis, that he spake the 
earth into existence by a word, they must have seen that 
his power and knowledge and skill infinitely transcend 
those of men. 

38, 39,40. Comparisons. “It is he that sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and its inhabitants are as grasshoppers ; 
that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in,” v.22. Heshould be regarded, 
therefore, as of a greatness and majesty of perfection pro- 
portionate to those works to which human beings are wholly 
inadequate. Compared to him they are but as insects of a 
season. The circle of the earth may be the circle formed 
by the horizon, and the arch over it may be the heavens, 
which are compared to a tent. It is more probably, how- 
ever, the arch of the clouds, on which God had at times 
appeared enthroned, as Psalm xviii. 9-11, xcvii. 1-4; and 
the arch of the stars above, that are considered as his tent. 
But he is not only the maker and ruler of the material 
worlds; he is also the sovereign of men. 
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41. Comparison. “That bringeth the princes to nothing; 
he maketh the judges of the earth as vanity,” v. 23. The 
princes and judges are the monarchs of the great nations 
that were to conquer the Israelites. 

42, 43, 44, 45. Metaphors in the use of planted, sown, 
stock, and rooted. “They were not even planted; they 
were not even sown; their stock is not rooted in the earth,” 
v. 24. Here they are spoken of as though they had 
been denominated seeds or plants, and like germs of seeds 
that are not even set out or sown, and have no opportunity 
to take root in the earth, they are not to establish them- 
selves and rise to such strength as to perpetuate their 
empire. Instead, their period, compared to the duration of 
the earth and God’s dominion over it, is to be momentary. 

46, 47, 48. Metaphors in the use of blow and withered. 
“ And he but blew on them, and they withered, and like chaff 
the whirlwind shall take them away,” v. 24. God’s blowing 
on them is used by a metaphor for the analogous act by 
which he is to divest them of strength and life. Withered 
is used to signify that they will perish as plants wilt and 
die under a hot wind; and the blast of his breath, called by 
an elliptical metaphor a whirlwind, is to take them away 
as a whirlwind bears away stubble. 

49. Comparison of the taking away of the princes and 
judges of the nations to the sweeping away of chaff by a 
whirlwind ; indicating their powerlessness and nothingness 
in the hand of the Almighty. 

God now again reminds his people that in fearing that 
they should not be delivered, they in effect assume that the 
eneinies that were to hold them in thraldom were equal or 
superior in power and skill to him, and asks them again 
who those are whom they regard as of such a rank, that he 
is but an equal. 

“To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
saith the Holy One,” v. 25. If they knew of no one of the 
same rank in attributes, there was no one who they should 
fear could hold them in vassalage against his will. And he 
again reminds them that he is the creator and upholder and 
ruler of the universe, and that they must judge of him by 
the proofs he continually gives them in his works, of his 
infinite power and skill, his universal presence and sway. 
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50, 51. Hypocatastases. “Lift up your eyes on high 
and see, who hath created these, bringing out their host by 
number? To all of them he will call by name. From 
abundance of might; for he is strong in power—not one 
faileth,” v.26. Bringing them out and calling them by 
name—acts of a military commander in marshalling his 
troops—are used as substitutes for the resembling acts of 
God, in arranging and moving the vast train of worlds 
which he wheels from day to day across the arch of heaven. 
It is from the power he exhibits in this ceaseless work that 
his people should judge of his ability to deliver them; and 
the prophet expostulates with them, that with this resplen- 
dent spectacle flashing perpetually on their eyes, and pro- 
claiming the grandeur of his omnipotence and skill, they 
should still doubt him, and regard themselves as snatched 
by their enemies from his hands, and bereft of all hope of 
redemption by his power. 

“Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel; 
My way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment will pass 
away from my God?” v. 27. As though they had been 
carried by their captors beyond the circuit of God’s observa- 
tion. By their judgment, is meant the trial and vindica- 
tion of their cause as God’s people. They seem to have 
thought that their vindication would pass away from him, 
either because they were borne out of the sphere of his 
jurisdiction into the territory of the gods of their conquer- 
ors; or else that he had not power to rescue them from their 
hands, and would soon become exhausted in the struggle. 
What astonishing blindness! What senseless unbelief! 
The prophet reproaches them again for their insensibility 
to his greatness—their forgetfulness of his infinite attri- 
butes. 

“Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard? The 
God of eternity, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, will not faint, and will not weary. There is no search- 
ing of his understanding,” v. 28. Had they never heard, 
had they never learned from their own Scriptures that 
Jehovah the self-existent, the Creator of the earth, is in his 
nature infinitely unlike creatures; that his power has no 
such limit; that he is subject to no such weariness; that no 
exertions exhaust him; that no labors tire; and that his 
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intelligence transcends the comprehension of creatures. No 
glance of theirs can ever pierce its unfathomable depths; no 
search ever detect in it any limits. What listlessness, what 
darkness of mind, not to have learned these great truths, 
proclaimed by all his works, and graven on all his word! 
Instead of fainting himself, he is the source of strength to 
his creatures, and communicates it to them in fresh mea- 
sures when they sink under toils and trials. 

52. Metaphor in the use of mount with wings. “ He 
giveth strength to the faint, and to him who has no power, 
he will increase might. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall ; but they that 
wait upon Jehovah shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; they shali walk and not faint,” v. 29-31. 

53. Comparison of the wings with which they are to 
mount with those of eagles, to show that they are to be of 
great strength, rapidity of motion, and adaptation to bear 
them beyond the reach and sight of their enemies. Instead 
of fainting and deserting his people when they faint, it is 
his very office, as their creator and upholder, then to succor 
and sustain them; and they who look to him as their 
deliverer will recover their strength, and receive such 
superhuman aids, that they will easily escape from their 
enemies, and run the course which God assigns them, with- 
out fainting and without weariness. 

It is thus foreshown in this chapter that the great judg- 
ments with which God’s chosen people were to be over- 
whelmed by the Gentile nations, are at length to cease; 
that their deliverance is to be wrought by the Messiah, who 
is to come in person and glory, and conquer their enemies 
by his own almighty hand; and that he will then reign 
over them with the care and tenderness of a shepherd 
towards his flock ; and to rebuke their unbelief, and support 
their faith in those great promises, God points them, on the 
one side, to the dependence, transitoriness, and nothing- 
ness of men; and on the other, to his omnipotence, his 
omniscience, and his universal sway, as they are shown in 
the creation, upholding, and guidance of the hosts of worlds 
which he has made and rules; and calls them to trust in 
him, whom creatures cannot prevent from accomplishing 
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his designs, and encourages them by the assurance, that 
instead of forgetting or neglecting them, it is his gracious 
office, as their God and Redeemer, to strengthen them in 
their weaknesses, to defend them in their dangers, and to 
crown them at length with a perfect redemption. 

It is a noticeable feature of this prophecy, as of many of the 
others that follow it, that it indicates that the chosen people 
to whom it was addressed were through the whole series of 
their conflicts with their enemies and sufferings from their 
oppressors, to regard it as predicting their literal deliverance 
from the domination of the Gentiles by the hand of the 
Messiah, and rest thereafter in their own land under his 
peaceful and gracious rule. Though a large part of it is 
expressly designed to meet their doubts and fears, and 
inspire them with faith in God’s power and purpose to 
accomplish it, there is no intimation in it that they were to 
feel any uncertainty or perplexity in regard to its true 
meaning. There is no hint that they were to imagine it 
had no reference to them as God’s people, but related alone 
to Gentiles, and the very Gentile nations who were for ages 
to hold them in exile from their own land, and subject them 
to the most degrading vassalage, and crush them with the 
most cruel tyranny. It proceeds throughout on the fact, 
that they were to interpret it as predicting the termination 
of their warfare with the nations who were to conquer and 
enslave them, and by the personal intervention and power 
of the Messiah, who is then to be their king, and rule them 
in peace and love. The fears with which they were to be 
tempted and distressed, were to arise from the great power 
of their enemies; and their distrust of God was to spring 
from their inadequate sense of his greatness, his universal 
dominion, and his power to do whatever he will. And it 
is to remove these fears, and inspire them with a proper 
trust in him to give them a literal deliverance according to 
the terms of the prophecy, that he unveils himself to 
them in so striking a form, and contrasts his omnipotence 
and all-controlling sway with the helplessness and nothing- 
ness of men. 

This is an indubitable proof that the natural grammatical 
sense of the prophecy is its true and only sense. It is 
incredible that such extraordinary and impressive means 
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would have been employed to guard them against a doubt 
of its fulfilment in that sense, and inspire them with an 
unhesitating and full faith in its literal accomplishment, if 
that is not its true and only meaning; if the persons to 
whom it relates, and the events it foreshows, are wholly 
different from those which the language denotes. And it 
is certain that the only doubt the people of God have ever 
felt in respect to the likelihood or possibility of its accom- 
plishment, has ‘been the doubt it is directly employed in 
removing—of God’s power to rescue the literal Israelites 
from the hands of their conquering enemies, and restore 
them to their native land. If the prediction is spiritualized, 
it has had no fulfilment ; for the true people of God in the 
church have never doubted his power to deliver them from 
their spiritual enemies, and complete their sedemption from 
sin and its penalty. 

But that its grammatical, is its true and only signification, 
is placed beyond doubt by the consideration, that the ful- 
filment it has received is a literal fulfilment. The evan- 
gelists expressly declare that John the Baptist was “ he that 
is spoken of by Esaias saying, The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord; make his 
paths straight :” Matt. iii. 1-3; Mark i. 2-4; Luke iii. 2-6. 
They interpreted it therefore literally, and it had a literal 
accomplishment in four respects. 1. John the Baptist came 
a messenger to the literal people of Israel; not to the Gen- 
tile church, nor to Gentiles in any relation. His mission 
was directly and exclusively to the people of Israel, and 
anterior to the institution of the Christian church. 2. The 
advent of the Messiah, of whom he was a herald, was a 
literal personal advent. Christ came in person and. visi- 
bly, not mystically by providences merely and _ influ- 
ences of the Spirit. 3. He came to the literal people of 
Israel; not to any of the neighboring nations, nor to any 
Gentiles whatever. He said of himself, “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; ;” Matt. xv. 24. 
4, And he came to the people of Israel in their own land, 
Judea and Galilee, and at Jerusalem, not elsewhere. In 
all these respects the fulfilment has been literal. And this 
proves that the literal grammatical sense of the whole pro- 
phecy is its true and only sense. As the people of God, 
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Jerusalem, the coming of the herald, and of the Messiah, 
were literal, the deliverance which is promised to that people 
must be the literal deliverance of that people—the Israelites 
and not any other; the coming of Jehovah to deliver them 
and overthrow their enemies at the time of their final 
redemption, must also be a literal personal coming ; and his 
reign over them as a shepherd a literal personal reign. As 
the Jerusalem to which he came at his first advent was the 
literal Jerusalem, and her population God’s literal people, 
so the Jerusalem and Zion whose people are to proclaim his 
arrival at his second advent are the literal Jerusalem and 
Zion ; the cities of Judea, to which they are to announce his 
presence, are the literal cities of Judea ; and their population 
the literal people of Israel. To attempt to spiritualize this 
part of the prophecy is virtually to assume that the whole is 
to be spiritualized, and offer a direct contradiction to the 
interpretation which God has himself given of it in the New 
Testament. 

We have thus clear and emphatic testimony from God 
himself that the prophecies of the redemption of the Isra- 
elites as a people, their restoration to their ancient land, the 
reign of the Messiah over them in person and glory, are 
prophecies of those identical events, and not of others of a 
different kind ; and, therefore, that to spiritualize them, and 
treat them as having no reference to the Israelitish people, 
or a personal coming and reign of Christ over them, but as 
relating to the Christian church in contradistinetion from 
Israelites, is wholly to misinterpret and misrepresent them. 





Art. V.—Tse Propnecres or Dante, AND THE ReEvVELA- 
TION OF JOHN. 


Tue Propectes or Danren AND THE Reveation or Sr. Jony, 
VIEWED IN THEIR Murua Rexation; wirn an Exposition 
or THE Principat Passaces. By Carl August Auberlen, 
Dr. Phil. Licentiate and Professor Extraordinary of The- 
ology at Basil. Philadelphia: Smith & English. 1856. 


We add to our extracts from this highly interesting work, 
the following passage on “The Nature of Apocalyptic Pro- 
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phecy.” Though not faultless, it is in the main correct, 
and is greatly in advance of the notions of writers gene- 
rally abroad. What the author needs especially to perfect 
his views, is a classification of the symbols, a thorough 
investigation of the relations in which they are used,— 
whether of analogy, or a likeness of nature, and the em- 
bodiment of his principles in specific laws for the guidance 
of the interpreter. Should he pursue his iftquiries into that 
sphere, he will escape the vagueness and generality which 
now attach in a measure to his views, and will obtain for 
himself and his readers criteria by which the truth or error 
of constructions may be tested. A careful analysis of the 
symbols that are interpreted by the Spirit of God, will 
render it apparent that the principles on which they are used 
are those expressed in the laws of symbolization as they 
have been stated in the Journal. 


“1, THE SUBJECTIVE FORM; THE DREAM, THE VISION. 


“We may naturally expect that as the Apocalyptic books contain 
peculiar revelations adapted to a peculiar purpose; so the mode in 
which they are communicated to the seers, will differ from the 
mode usual in other prophecies. We have now to investigate what 
that peculiar mode is. 

“The name Apocalyptic (in the use of which we are justified by 
Rev. i. 1), already signifies that the divine communication and 
revelation are more prominent in the prophet than the human 
mediation and receptivity; for deoxadv}ig (revelation) signifies a 
divine,—pogyreia (prophecy), a human activity. Comp. Dan. ii. 
22, 23, where it is said of God, that ‘He revealeth (adtog droxadia- 
rss, Ixx.) the deep and secret things; He knoweth what is in the 
darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him;’ and Rev. i. 1, 2, where 
the supernatural fact is three-fold. God gave the revelation to 
Jesus Christ, and He, through His angels, signified it to John for 
the purpose of further spreading it. All biblical prophecy, of course, 
is based on divine revelation, so that these two words designate, the 
one the subjective, the other the objective side of the same thing 
(see 1 Cor. xiv. 29, 30), and are sometimes used indiscriminately, as 
when John calls his Apocalypse, which is styled ‘the revelation of 
Jesus Christ’ (Rev. i. 1), ‘the words of this prophecy’ (Rev. i. 3). 
For this reason, however, a distinction is likewise made between the 
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two expressions, and they are used as two distinct species of the 
same genus, according as the objective revelation, or the subjective 
prophetic inspiration, is more prominent. Thus St.’ Paul distin- 
guishes them in 1 Cor. xiv. 6, ‘either by revelation or by 
prophecy.’ 

“The prophet stands in connection with the outer world. He 
addresses words to the prince and the people, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, to the congrpgation, as in the New, words with which the 
Spirit of God, pervading the human spirit with His mighty influence, 
supplies him. But whilst the prophet speaks in the Spirit (comp. 1 
Cor. xii. 3, év rveipars @cod AndAdv), the apocalyptic seer is in the 
Spirit, in his whole person (Rev. i. 10; iv. 2). The united activity 
of soul and body which forms the link between man and the outer 
world, recedes altogether into the background, so that St. Paul, 
speaking of such a state from his own experience, can say he does 
not know whether he was in the body or out of the body (2 Cor. 
xii. 2, 3). It is the spirit only, that which connects us with God 
and the invisible world, which is active, or rather recipient, in the 
apocalyptic state; for all proper human activity towards God can 
consist only in receiving. Here, where the object is not so much to 
influence the immediate contemporaries of the seer, as that the seer 
may receive disclosures for the benefit of all succeeding generations, 
he is alone with God, while He reveals Himself, and perceives only 
what is disclosed to him from above, as the veil which hides the 
invisible world is drawn from off his spirit (dwo—xadvrrew), ‘The 
heavens were opened,’ says Ezekiel (i. 1), ‘and I saw visions of 
God.’ This state is therefore called a trance [ecstasy] (Acts x. 10; 
xi. 5; xxii. 17), a being taken out of the relations of earthly life, a 
being snatched away out of the world and transported into heaven 
(aprayyjvas cig odpaviv wapadewov, 2 Cor. xii. 2,4). And this explains 
the titles of the apocryphal Apocalypses, such as Ascension, 
dvaSarixiv, dvadnaoig, and the like. 

“For the same reason, the subjective psychological form of the 
Apocalypse is either the dream—since in dreaming we are taken out 
of connection with the external world, and introduced into a new 
world of images and representations—or, in a higher degree, the 
vision, the sight. St. Paul characteristically places together visions 
and (in them) revelations of the Lord (2 Cor. xii. 1). ‘The apoca- 
lyptic state, in its lower degree, is of the nature of a dream, and 
the revelations are imparted to men partly in dreams of the night, 
did. bsiwv éveiparow ; in its higher degree, the ecstasy comes on in a 
waking state, xaé’ trap; but in both cases it is a state in which 
earthly consciousness, logical thought and its gnosis, recede into the 
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background, words and conceptions vanish, and the human spirit, 
overpowered by the divine, loses itself in the contemplation of divine 
things.’* In the dream or vision a whole history unrolls itself 
before the inner eye of man, and hence these psychological forms of 
revelation are specially fitted for the special disclosures which we 
have seen were necessary for the purposes the Apocalyptic books 
have to serve. 

“ A beautiful and remarkable progress may be traced in this respect 
in the book of Daniel. We have already directed the reader’s 
attention to the circumstance, that the interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream was of importance to the prophet himself as a pre- 
paratory education. But, in the subsequent revelations as well, each 
forms a preparation for the following, both in form and contents, 
and thus we are able to trace clearly the gradual steps by which 
God educated the prophet to be a fit recipient of His disclosures as 
these became ever more special. When Nebuchadnezzar first 
dreams, Daniel is simply the interpreter (chap. ii. and iv.); after- 
wards Daniel himself has a dream, but as yet it is only a vision in a 
dream of the night (vii. 1, 2); this is followed by a vision in the 
waking state (viii. 1-3); and finally we see that in the last two 
revelations (ix. and x.-xii.) the ecstatic state is apparently no longer 
necessary to the prophet, who, now a feeble and trembling old man 
(x. 8, etc.), is already almost transplanted out of the earthly world. 
Now, in his usual state, he sees and hears angels speak like men, 
whilst his companions do not see the appearances from a higher 
world, and are only seized with terror like as those who accom- 
panied St. Paul to Damascus (ix. 20, etc.; x. 4, ete.; comp. Acts ix. 
7). It is clear that the progression in the form of prophecy corre- 
sponds to a similar one in the contents. At first we see only 
general outlines, sketches which are afterwards filled up with 
minuteness and circumstantiality. The two last prophecies, the 
ninth chapter with its chronological, and the eleventh with its 
historical details, are by far the most special. We do not notice, in 
the Apocalypse of John, the same progression and variety in the 
form of revelation as there is in Daniel; but John received his 
revelation on one day and in one form (i. 10; iv. 2), a form which 
resembles the highest attained by Daniel, as we find it in the eighth 
chapter. Those unecstatic visions, or, more properly, auditions, 
which we meet with in Daniel ix.—xii., are without analogy in the 
Revelation of John; for the Apocalyptic prophet of the New 





* Liicke, loc. cit. p. 28; comp. also p. 17. 
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Testament had not to receive revelations at all so detailed. It is, 
however, only in accordance with the spirit of the New Testament, 
that the revelation is communicated, not in dreams and visions of 
the night, as is the case so late as Zechariah, but in the highest 
form of ecstacy, in waking visions, bright and clear as the day. 


“Il, THE OBJECTIVE FORM ; SYMBOLISM. 


“Our remarks, hitherto, have reference merely to the subjective 
form of Apocalyptic prophecy; we shall now briefly consider the 
objective, the object of the dream and vision in which the truths of 
revelation are sensibly embodied in a concrete way, that they may 
be perceived by the mind’s eye of the seer. 

“In prophecy, the Spirit of God, who inspires the human organ 
of revelation, finds His immediate expression in words; in the 
Apocalypse, human language disappears, for the reason given by the 
apostle (2 Cor. xii. 4): he ‘heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter’ A new element appears here which 
corresponds to the subjective element of seeing, the vision. The 
prophet’s eye, for the Apocalyptic writer is a prophet, in a wide 
sense, is opened to look into the unseen world, he-has intercourse 
with angels; and as he thus beholds the unseen, he beholds also the 
future, which appears to him embodied in plastic symbolic shapes, as 
in a dream, only that these images are not the children of his own 
fancy, but the product of divine revelation adapting itself essentially 
to our human horizon. Every divine unveiling of truth is at the 
same time relative, a veiling of truth from profane eyes: one need 
only be reminded of the parables of Jesus and His own declaration 
concerning them (Matt. xiii. 10-15). It is so also with the Apoca- 
lypses. ‘The relation of man to history is not to be destroyed,’ 
even by these circumstantial details of the future which it is their 
peculiar office to communicate. Man is to know the future, and yet 
not to know it, in order that the events prophesied may be objects 
both of faith and hope to him, and that he may not see the future 
as clearly as the past. ‘The Lord,’ remarks Preiswerk, ‘has always 
represented the events He announced by the prophets in such a 
manner that they were sufficiently clear for him, who approached 
with reverence and careful thought, and yet sufficiently dark and 
veiled as not to limit the freedom of human action. For, if the 
unchangeable decrees of the Eternal were presented to our eyes in 
unveiled features, what would become of the responsibility of man, 
of the free movements of human life, what of courage, and hope, 
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and joy? Standing opposed to an iron necessity we would be dis- 
couraged and paralysed, as we sometimes observe in the case of men 
who believe in the inevitable fulfilment of a soothsayer’s predictions 
about them.’ It is for this reason that the form peculiar to Apoca- 
lyptic prophecy is the symbolic, which may be regarded as a parallel 
to the parabolic form of the discourses of our Lord. Symbols as 
well as parables are holy enigmas to arouse our attention; they 
disclose heavenly mysteries to him who is willing to attend and 
receive instruction; but they shut the hardened heart and close the 
slumbering eyes. The powers which prevail in the course of history 
are not introduced into Apocalyptic prophecy unveiled, but only 
under certain images of stones, plants (Dan. iv.), beasts, men, and so 
on, which, like the parables of our Lord, require themselves an 
exposition. And when angels give us leading views to help us to an 
understanding of these symbols (Dan. vii. 16, etc. ; viii. 19, etc. ; Rev. 
xvii. 1, etc., 7, etc.; xxi. 9, ete.), these do not purport, as has been 
already remarked, to be complete interpretations, but only finger- 
posts and hints to aid our faith in its investigation, and so they are 
of such a nature as to leave prophecy an object of faith and investi- 
gation, even in the time of its approaching fulfilment. For since 
they are intended to be intelligible only to the wise, they would 
frustrate their object if a clear interpretation were annexed. And 
how perfectly this end has been achieved, the partial obscurity, 
namely, arising from the symbolic form, is most evident from this, 
that in our own times no questions in exegesis meet with such 
different answers as those concerning the Apocalypses; that, in 
reference to Daniel, there are two views prevalent, diametrically 
opposed to each other, while, after innumerable interpretations of 
the Revelation of John, we are yet seeking for the correct one, and 
only gradually and slowly finding our way to it by the light of the 
progress of its fulfilment. 

“ As the subjective form of Apocalyptic prophecy is the vision, the 
corresponding objective form is the symbolic. There remains yet 
much to be done for the elucidation of Apocalyptic symbolism, 
especially that of the Revelation, where, as is generally known, it is 
not easy to decide between what is symbolical and what purely 
literal. And here it is important to distinguish between the invisi- 
ble, but now already existing in heaven, and the future, ‘what is 
and what shall be hereafter’ (Rev. i. 19). It is natural that the 
future should be represented in symbols, though even here there 
remain some obscurities; but where, as in Rev. iv. and v., the real 
passes into the symbolical, a more minute examination is necessary. 
In this investigation it is necessary to consider the sum total of 
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philological and exegetical results which have been gathered from 
the study of Holy Scripture, and of prophecy in particular. Nor 
ought analogies, which lie beyond the sphere of the Bible, to be 
neglected, though they must be kept carefully separate and be 
clearly placed in a secondary position. This alone is the true histo- 
rical and critical method of investigation. What is biblical is from 
above; what is extra-biblical is from below: however they may 
resemble each other outwardly, this essential difference separates 
them. We attempted to throw light on the symbolism of men and 
beasts which occur in Daniel, from this point of view; and in the 
same spirit we shall consider the symbolical figures of the Revelation 
of John, as far as they offer parallels to those of Daniel. It is only 
thus that the interpretation can be founded on clear, firm principles, 
and that an end can be put to the arbitrariness which has been 
heretofore so prevalent. The symbols of the Revelation of John may 
also be classified into symbols in human and symbols in bestial 
shape. 

“We have, on the one side, the two beasts and the dragon, on the 
other, the Woman and the whore. We are already familiar with the 
bestial nature from Daniel, but we shall have to notice the peculiar 
modification with which this symbolism occurs in the Revelation. 
On the other hand, the shapes of the woman and the harlot, which 
correspond to the Son of Man in Daniel, are new. Here also we 
must treat of the difference between the male and the female, and 
therefore we shall have to investigate what Holy Scripture, and 
especially prophecy, intends to designate by woman and by whore- 
dom. Any one at all acquainted with biblical language will at once 
reply: The woman signifies the Church, and whoredom, her 
unfaithfulness to her divine Lord and husband. This, according to 
_ our opinion, is a simple and decisive interpretation of these two 
symbols, and places the passage about the two witnesses \Rev. xi.), 
which, however, does not fall within our province, in its true light. 

“Tn the symbol, as well as in the parable, the lower is used as a 
picture and sign of the higher, the natural as a means of repre- 
senting the spiritual. All nature becomes living; it is a revelation 
of God and of the divine mysteries and laws of life in a lower 
sphere, as much as the kingdom of heaven is in a higher. There is 
a deep fundamental harmony and parallelism between the two grand 
spheres of cosmic being, that of nature and that of spirit; or, as 
the latter is twofold, both psychical and spiritual, between the three 
kingdoms of nature, history, and revelation. It is On this corre- 
spondence that symbolism and parabolism are grounded. The 
selection of symbols and parables in Scripture, therefore, is not 
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arbitrary, but is based on’ an insight into the essence of things. 
The woman could never represent the kingdom of the world, nor 
the beast the church; but, as we found that the essential nature of 
the kingdoms of the world is bestiality, so we shall find, in the 
nature of the woman, the reason why it is used as the symbol of the 
church. To obtain an insight into the symbols and parables of 
Holy Scripture, nature, that second, or rather first, book of God, 
must be opened as well as the Bible. Having thus considered the 
intimate relation between symbolism and parabolism, let us now 
inquire into their characteristic difference. Their starting-point and 
direction are mutually opposed. Jesus, coming down from heaven, 
seeks, in His parables, to clothe divine things in an earthly dress, 
and thus to introduce them into the very heart of human life. The 
parables are, so to say, a parable of Christ Himself. As in Him 
God became flesh, so He clothed the mysteries of God’s kingdom in 
the events of human and natural life. For this reason, He starts 
from the daily wonted life of man, and selects out of it events, 
actions, and stories, that He may make them the memorials of 
things eternal. The Apocalyptic seer, on the other hand, looks 
from below upwards. He does not speak to the people; he speaks 
for the wise and prudent. His object is not so much to imprint the 
spiritual in the natural, as to fashion of the natural a transparent 
garment for the spiritual. The earthly is viewed not so much in its 
positive as in its negative relation to the heavenly. Hence, indi- 
vidual shapes, and not connected acts, become the expression of the 
spiritual idea; symbolism is not so much at home on earth as 
parabolism. The actions which are introduced in symbolism, are 
limited to the most general outlines: e.g. the ram overcomes the 
he-goat, the dragon persecutes the woman, the beast with its horns 
hates and devours the whore. Nor do the shapes themselves retain 
their simple natural attributes, but in their symbolical meaning are 
characterized by special additions and combinations; the lion 
receives the wings of an eagle, the leopard four heads, another 
beast ten horns, the woman is clothed with the sun, etc. Thus 
there is as intimate a connection between the symbolic form and the 
contents and spirit of Apocalyptic prophecy, as between the para- 
bolic form and the person of Christ. The parables correspond to 
the first appearance of Christ in the flesh for the salvation of the 
world; the Apocalypses refer chiefly to His second coming to judg- 
ment, and they show how all that is natural must die, in order that 
the glory of the true essential spiritual life may burst forth. It is 
thus that, in the Apocalypses, the natural proves inadequate to 
express the spiritual, and the symbols must modify and enlarge the 
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shapes offered in nature, while the parables give prominence to the 
divine element, which is couched and expressed in the natural 
phenomena as such. 

“If we apply these general remarks to Daniel, we perceive that 
his last two revelations are a partial exception also in this respect. 
They were received, not in an ecstatic, but in an ordinary state ; 
and thus the words have more prominence than the symbolic 
shapes, yet not as ordinarily the words of the prophet, but words 
out of the invisible world, words of an angel. ‘When Daniel was 
younger, he saw the future in images which needed to be explained ; 
but when he was old, the angels revealed in common language, as 
one relates a narrative.’ It is now possible to bear the words which 
are otherwise ‘ unutterable, and in this narration of future things, 
coming from a heavenly world, they are revealed in their reality, 
and without their symbolic dress; even the most minute disclosures 
are now possible. We find here applied to an entire series of future 
events, the same mode of revelation which we meet elsewhere only 
in connection with some leading events in the kingdom of God (e.g. 
the prophecy of the birth of Christ and of His forerunner). Yea, the 
same angel Gabriel who announces to Mary the birth of the 
Messiah, predicts His advent more than five hundred years before, 
and with the nicest chronological accuracy. _ It is as if divine reve- 
lation wished to show, on this the summit of Old Testament 
prophecy, how that she from her holy height can mould that high- 
est form of prophecy which borders on prediction, yet does not 
overstep the boundary. For even in these words, care has been 
taken to veil the prophecy relatively, as we have shown above, in 
regard to the eleventh chapter, and shall have occasion to show, 
more fully, in regard to the ninth. 

“ This mode of prophecy, the Apocalyptic, though altogether new, 
did not appear without being prepared by the earlier prophets, as 
has been already shown, and only reached its full development in 
Daniel, who exerted, in this formal respect also, an influence on 
Zechariah, as is evident from the first six chapters of that prophet. 
There are, as may be expected, many points of transition and connect- 
ing links between prophecy and Apocalypses. We have now to 
point out, that the progress of the development of revelation, both 
in the Old and New Testament, finds its consummation in the 
Apocalyptic prophets. In the patriarchal, and even in the Mosaic 
period, the invisible world, God and the angels, came down out- 
wardly and visibly to the earth. Among the prophets, the inward 
character of revelation is more prominent. But the consummation 
is, that now the prophet looks up from earth into the unseen world, 
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and that there the images of the future are shown to him by 
angels’ hands, and explained to him by angels’ tongues. Theophany 
is the first form of Old Testament revelation, Prophecy, the second, 
and the Apocalypse, the third and final. In the New Testament 
there is a parallel progression; first, the coming of God in the 
flesh, then the spiritual activity of the apostles, lastly, the Apoca- 
lypse; a progression which, while inward, yet expresses itself also 
outwardly in the three parts of the New Testament canon,—the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles, the Revelation of 
John. In both Testaments the first form and ground of revelation 
is objective, and is mediated through God and the Son, who reveals 
Himself visibly to man; the second is subjective, and is mediated 
through the Holy Ghost, who inspires man inwardly ; the third is a 
vision of the Son in His future Advent, procured through the Spirit. 
Thus, while the Apocalypse is a kind of prophecy, it is yet so 
peculiar a kind, that in its outward objectivity it has something in 
common with Theophany or Christophany. It is the higher unity 
of Theophany and Prophecy, of manifestation and inspiration.” 


In the passages that follow we regard it as a serious error 
that he refers chap. viii. 23-25, and xi. 45 to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, instead of the Roman power symbolized by the 
fourth beast. Chapters viii. 20-25, xi. 2, 36, undoubtedly 
treat of three kingdoms—the Medo-Persian, Greek and 
Roman—not simply of the two former. Had M. Auberlen 
seen this, it would have relieved him from the difficulty 
with which he is here embarrassed. The predictions viii. 
25, and xi. 45, relate to the same power, and terminate at 
the same point. 


“tT, CRITICISM OF THE MODERN VIEW. 


1. A General Comparison of the Visions of the First and Second 
Paris. 


“The modern view of Daniel does not recognize the difference 
which we have pointed out between the first and second part of the 
book—between prophecies which refer to the whole, or such as 
concern the more immediate future. According to this criticism, 
the second and seventh chapters, as well as the eighth and eleventh, 
refer only to Antiochus Epiphanes; they are all Vaticinia post 
eventum, and repetitions of the same events under different forms. 
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We have shown, in the beginning, that insipid monotony is thus 
found in the book. And let it not be objected, that we cannot deny 
that the seventh chapter is a repetition of the second, and the 
eleventh of the eighth; for there is not only a great difference 
between saying the same thing twice, and four or five times, but as 
we have seen, the seventh chapter is not merely a repetition of the 
second, and the eleventh of the eighth, but these chapters contain 
other aspects and further developments of the same subjects, which is 
not the case, for instance, in the eighth chapter, viewed in its rela- 
tion to the seventh. We now turn our attention to the essential 
difference between the first and second part, and will thence show 
the incompatibility of the view of our opponents with the text of 
the first part. 


“I. To begin with the clearest and most evident point, the con- 
clusion of the visions. Both in the second and seventh chapters, 
the Messianic kingdom appears after the four universal monarchies, 
and as a judgment upon them; in the one under the figure of 
a stone, which breaks in pieces the metal image ; in the other under 
the figure of the Son of Man, to whom is given the government of 
the world. We do not meet with this in the eighth, eleventh, and 
twelfth chapters. The former concludes simply with the death of 
Antiochus (viii. 25); and this difference between this vision and the 
two former must surely have struck the prophet as remarkable. 
Again, after the judgment passed on the enemy of God’s kingdom, 
described in chap. vii., the Messiah appears to take for ever the 
government of the world into his hands; after the death of the 
enemy, described in chap. viii., and in whom we all recognize 
Antiochus, the Messiah does not appear. How then is it possible 
that the two enemies can be identical ? 

“But our opponents appeal to xii. 2, 3; there, they say, it is 
distinctly prophesied, that the resurrection, and consequently the 
beginning of the Messianic kingdom, will commence after the death 
of Antiochus, and after the time of distress, which is brought upon 
Israel by this king (xi. 45; xii. 1). But this very feature is 
characteristic. This chapter speaks only of the resurrection; that 
is, of the event which has reference to the single individual, while 
the second and seventh chapters speak of the overthrow of the 
kingdoms of the world by the kingdom of the Messiah. In those 
chapters, something recurring to individuals, is mentioned with great 
emphasis; an individual importance, which is marked by the 
expression {1'55 concerning the resurrection, xii. 2. But here, an 
event of universal character is prophesied, and in both chapters, ii. 
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and vii., in a similar manner, while the resurrection is spoken of in 
chapter xii. but not in chapter viii. If, as we certainly know, but 
only from the New Testament, both events, the revelation of the 
Messianic kingdom and the resurrection, are contemporary, it is very 
clear and manifest why the first event is mentioned in the second 
and seventh chapters, with a quite different degree of importance 
from that attached to the second event in the twelfth chapter. 

“ And we are thus led to the important result; the prophecies of 
the second part (those under consideration), conclude with the death 
of Antiochus; those of the first part with the overthrow of the 
power of the world by the kingdom of the Messiah. Thus an 
important difference subsists between the two, at least as regards 
the final point. The second part does not extend so far into the 
future as the first. For, since the enemy described in the seventh 
chapter is the last, after whose overthrow the Messianic kingdom is 
established, it follows, necessarily, that the enemy spoken of in 
chapters viii. and xi., preceded him. The Greek monarchy, the 
culminating point of which is Antiochus, must therefore precede 
the fourth and last, which was revealed to Daniel in the vision of 
the seventh chapter. 


“II. But we must notice that not only regarding the concluding 
part of the visions, but also as regards the starting point and the 
powers of the world spoken of, there is a considerable difference 
between the first and second part of our book. It is certain that 
the second and seventh chapters both speak of four kingdoms of the 
world, the eighth and eleventh only of two, namely, the Medo- 
Persian and Greek (viii. 20, 21; xi. 2). It is conceded, on all sides, 
that the first part still includes likewise the Babylonian empire, 
according to ii. 37, 38. 

“ Now, holding the views of our opponents, it cannot be under- 
stood why the author, whom they suppose to have lived in the time 
of the Maccabees, took so much trouble with the kingdoms of the 
world, which had perished long before. For if he intended to 
encourage and strengthen his suffering and struggling compatriots, 
he certainly displayed in his book a very useless amount of histori- 
cal erudition. This has especial force when we consider the eleventh 
chapter, which on the supposition of its being a vaticinium post 
eventum, is in truth still more inexplicable, than when we view it as 
it stands, and in the character it professes. The uninspired author 
could scarcely have chosen a form less adapted to his purpose, 
which was to kindle the enthusiasm of his nation for the decisive 
moment, than by developing in such a lengthy and historical man- 
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ner, events for the understanding of which those who lived after 
them, required to gather varied information by laborious and tedious 
research. If such was his purpose, would he not rather have chosen 
the impassioned language of earlier prophets, which, as is evident 
from the prayer of the ninth chapter, was equally at his command ? 
How was it possible that, in such a period, he could expect his 
countrymen to believe in a new and unprecedented species of 
prophecy? At such a time, the object was to strike time-hallowed 
patriotic chords!) What hope could he entertain of inspiriting the 
people of God by such human inventions of a laboriously framed 
poem? ‘Truly, if the Israelites had to learn and to study this book 
for the first time in the prospect of persecution, if it had not been 
that long before they had appropriated its words as their spiritual 
nourishment, the book would have profited them nothing. 

“This whole view, like the corresponding hypotheses of modern 
New Testament criticism, bears distinctly the stamp of the region 
whence it originated. It is perfectly devoid of all natural vigour, 
healthiness, and soundness of historical vision. The critic, sitting in 
his study, imagines the author, who lived in a time of mighty 
earnest conflicts, during which it was treason not to take part in a 
struggle so holy, to have been a man sitting in a study like himself. 
Imagine a Jewish patriot, as our opponents generally style the 
author, sitting at his desk to write antique prophecies, instead of 
taking up his sword or inspiriting his people by the power of his 
words; imagine him seeking help in his own artistic productions 
instead of the living God. When shall we cease transferring the 
languor and sickness of our age, the age of the Epigonoi, to the 
early grand times of heroism? Such views are only possible as long 
as they are viewed in their negative polemical aspect, but try to 
realize them, and they dissolve into nothing. It cannot even be 
imagined at what period, according to this theory, the author wrote 
the book. If he wrote before the death of Antiochus, how is it 
that he was so intimately acquainted with all the circumstances pre- 
ceding that event, that he predicted it to the very day? If he 
wrote after his death, how could he possibly connect with this event 
his Messianic dreams ? 

“ But in either case, the book, with its Messianic prophecies, would 
have been rejected soon after its appearance, on account of the evi- 
dent falseness of its predictions, How, then, can it be accounted 
for, that it attained canonical dignity ! 

“We see that the view of our opponents is incompatible, in the 
most essential points, with the text itself; it is not capable of enter- 
ing into the manifold riches and depth, especially of the first part of 
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the sacred prophecy. The fulness of Scripture cannot be bounded 
and circumscribed by so narrow and meagre a scheme. And this 
will appear yet more evident, when we consider the individual 
features of the monarchies. If the modern view of our book and 
its object is not capable of accounting for the full and lengthy men- 
tion made of the world-kingdoms in general, it is still less able to 
account for the manner in which the individual kingdoms are 
treated. 

“Tn the first place, our opponents cannot explain, why the first 
and second parts are at all different—why the supposed writer, from 
his Maccabean stand-point, looks back to different epochs; in the 
second and seventh chapters to the Babylonian kingdom, in the 
eighth only as far as the Medo-Persian, in the seventh no further 
than the Persian. They cannot explain why, in the first mentioned 
two chapters, there are four, in both the others but two monarchies 
enumerated ; and in connection with this, as we shall show more at 
length subsequently, they cannot give a satisfactory reason why the 
eighth chapter speaks of the Medo-Persian kingdoms as one; while, 
in the second and seventh chapters, according to their view, it is 
analyzed into two. Taking the book as genuine, and as what it 
asserts itself to be, we have a simple and natural answer to all these 
questions, in the different times in which the revelations were vouch- 
safed, and in the different objects of the first and second parts. The 
revelation of the eighth chapter took place in the third year of 
Belshazzar, a time in which the Babylonian empire was decaying so 
rapidly, that it neither required nor deserved a more minute con- 
sideration. The revelations of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
chapters, were given to Daniel in the third year of Cyrus, and thus 
neither the Babylonians, nor even the Medians, needed to be men- 
tioned ; consequently, the kingdoms here spoken of, are Persia and 
Greece, x. 13, 20, xi. 2. We have already dwelt largely on the 
different purpose, which the two parts of the book were to serve, 
and the consequent difference in the extent of field surveyed by the 
prophetic eye. 

“But even if we admit that the author might go back to ancient 
kingdoms, in order to attain to a certain fulness and completeness in 
his enumeration of previous world-kingdoms, we must find it strange, 
as is hinted by Hwald, that he did not mention also the Assyriar, 
perhaps even the Egyptian, kingdom. A man living in the days of 
the Maccabees, looking back on the previous sufferings which Israel 
had to bear from the world-power, had no particular reason for choos- 
ing to begin with the Babylonian kingdom first, as little reason es 
to leave it out in the later chapters. But who can avoid seeing, in 
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this very circumstance, that the Babylonian kingdom is mentioned 
as the first—a new and important proof that the date of our book is 
that of the Babylonian exile, and that on the supposition of the 
genuineness of Daniel, a multitude of phenomena actually lying 
before us, and which must remain unaccounted for and unintelligible 
to modern criticism, are seen to have a rational basis. We have 
seen in our first chapter, that the reason why Daniel begins with the 
Babylonian kingdom, was not merely his external, personal, and 
historical position, but an inner reason, related to the whole develop- 
ment of the history of revelation. For it was from the beginning 
of the Babylonian exile that the existence of an independent Theo- 
cracy on earth ceased, and is not restored even to this hour; the 
empire of the world-powers still endures. 

“Our opponents admit, that the author was aiming at a certain 
completeness in the enumeration of the monarchies of the world 
contained in the second and seventh chapters; but it is impossible 
for them to seize the real meaning, the deep significance, and the 
grand circle of the survey of the text. And, at this juncture, the 
whole material importance which attaches to our difference from the 
view adopted by modern criticism, comes to light. According to 
the latter, the book of Daniel furnishes us merely with a fragment 
of political history from Nebuchadnezzar to Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
according to our view, that is, according to what the book says of 
itself, it intends to represent something infinitely deeper and more 
sublime, namely, the relation of the two fundamental powers of uni- 
versal history, the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world, 
from the time when the kingdom of God ceases to exist as a sepa- 
rate state, till the time when it shall be re-established as such in 
glory. And thus our book becomes truly a prophetic, and hence a 
canonical book, since it places all detail and individual history in the 
light of the whole development of the divine plan of salvation, and 
the government of the world, and reaches even unto the end of 
time.* If it extend only to Antiochus, it would be without the 





* Historie philosophiam vere divinam extremis lineamentis liber Danielis 
depingit, is one of the Theses advanced by Bruno Bauer, in his Dissertation, 
Berlin, 1804. Comp. Liicke, p. 39. The antithesis we speak of is strikingly 
described by Richard Amner (Essays on the Prophecies of Daniel, translated 
from the English, Halle, 1779, p. 5):—* According to the great Isaac Newton 
and others, the prophecies of Daniel are a sacred calendar, and the great 
almanac of prophecy ; or, in other words, a prophetic chronology, beginning 
with the succession of the four great monarchies, from the commencement of 
the Jewish captivity till the mystery of God shall be fulfilled; while, on the 
other hand, Grotius and his followers are not able to discover in them any- 
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stamp of that divine illumination, which gives universality to the 
horizon of view, and an insight into the fundamental essence of 
things. It would, consequently, be destitute of canonical dignity 
and authority. 

“We took occasion, previously, to speak of the significance of the 
numbers seven and ten, and we saw that the former symbolizes the 
revelation of the divine, the latter the development of the worldly. 
A similar relation subsists between the numbers three and four. 
Four and ten are numbers of the world. Three and seven numbers 
of God. As numbers of the world, four stands in the same relation 
to ten, that three stands in to seven as numbers of God. “ Three is 
the number of God, and symbolizes God in the unity and perfection 
of His Being ; four is the number of the world, and symbolizes the 
world in the unity and consummation of its development.”* There- 
fore the power of the world is exhausted in the four kingdoms of the 
world. The ground and reason of this signification of four lies, as 
may be seen, from Daniel vii, 2, 3 (comp. viii. 8), in the four winds 
and regions of the world, which represent the world exhaustively, so 
to say, in all its directions and parts. That four and ten are nearly 
related numbers of the world, may be also seen from this, that the 
third monarchy is divided into four, the fourth into ten kingdoms ; 
as soon as the occidental kingdoms come to be divided, the division 
is made by these two numbers. Moreover, the whole system and 
essence of the world is represented in the fourth kingdom, which 
again resolves itself into ten kingdoms. 

“The four beasts mentioned in Daniel are likewise counterparts 
and caricatures of the four that occur in Ezekiel. The sym yg y 
of Ezek. i. 5, assume, with Dan. vii. 3, the Chaldean heathenish form 
of wn yan: Ezekiel’s vision took place in the fifth year of the 


captivity of King Jehoiacin (Ezek. i. 2), consequently 593 B.c. 
Daniel saw his vision in the first year of Belshazzar (Dan. vii. 1); 
hence, at all events, after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, which took 
place 563 3.c., and consequently more than thirty years after Eze- 
kiel. It is quite possible that Daniel had read and digested the vision 





thing else except bygone persecutions of the Jews.’ Amner himself, how- 
ever, agrees with the latter. He explains, page 66, the passage xii. 2, 3, to 
refer to the Jews coming out from the subterranean caves and hiding-places, 
where they had been concealed during persecutions; and by the fifth king- 
dom, which now every one refers to the times of the Messiah, he understands, 
as Grotius does, the Roman, which having become Christian, was to last for 
ever, page 93. The Son of Man, in contrast to the beasts, is, according to 
him, meant to symbolize the Roman Republic, contrasted with the monarchies 

* Hofmann, quoted by Delitzsch, p. 412. : 
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of Ezekiel, as we had previously occasion to remark, that Ezekiel 
knew of Daniel. This gives us a beautiful glimpse into the com- 
munion of the captive people and its prophets. The four beasts or 
cherubs of Ezekiel represent the life of the world in its highest 
phase, directed towards God, and thus becoming an organ of divine 
revelation; the four beasts of Daniel are the opposite of this, its 
caricature. They represent the life of the world, alienated from 
God, falling ever deeper and deeper, and becoming finally the organ 
of the devil. The living creatures of Ezekiel are composed of man, 
lion, bull, and eagle; those of Daniel are the lion with eagle’s 
wings, the bear, the leopard, and a fourth beast not named. The 
first of Daniel’s beasts, the noblest of all, evidently alludes to those 
of Ezekiel; the others are, in the nature of the thing, of a less 
noble character than those of Ezekiel. Thus, as we saw the sub- 
stratum of the seventy prophetic weeks of Daniel in Jeremiah, so 
we find, though not expressly, yet scarcely less distinctly, a relation 
to Ezekiel, and in both cases these relationships are indicated 
through significant numbers.” 


We shall present further extracts in the next Journal. 





Arr. VI,—Cnrist’s Turone 1x Heaven, nor tue Turoxe 
or Davin. 


Tue predictions of the Old Testament respecting Christ’s 
sway, most generally exhibit him as a King, who is to sit on 
the throne of David, and reign over the house of Israel. 
Such is the promise to David, 2 Samuel vii. 16. Such is 
the prophecy of Isaiah, ix. 6,7: “For unto us a child is 
born: unto us a son is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. And of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for ever. 
The zeal of Jehovah shall perform this.” Such is the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah xxxiii. 14-16, and of Micah v. 2; and 
such also is the annunciation to Mary, Luke i. 30-33 : 
“ Behold thou shalt conceive and bring forth a son, and 
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shalt call his name Jesus. And he shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Highest: And the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David ; 
And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and 
of his kingdom there shall be noend.” It was accordingly, 
at first, the expectation of Christ’s disciples that he would 
at once institute his kingdom in Judea, release the Israelites 
from the power of their enemies, and bring the nations into 
subservience to his sceptre. In his last interview with 
them, as he was about to ascend to heaven, they asked him, 
“Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel?” As then he immediately ascended to heaven, and 
entered on a reign over the universe, and instead of deliver- 
ing the Israelites from the hands of the Gentiles, left them 
to be conquered afresh, driven into exile, and held in vas- 
salage through a long tract of ages; it is inferred by many 
that these predictions of his reign on the throne of David 
and over the kingdom of Israel, are not literal predictions, 
but are mere representatives of the reign on the throne of 
heaven he is now exercising. The fact, accordingly, that 
those prophecies have had no literal fulfilment is regarded 
as a decisive proof that they are never to have such an 
accomplishment; and indeed his reign on the throne of 
heaven is alleged as directly demonstrating that he is never 
to be enthroned on the earth, and that the belief held by 
millenarians that he is yet to reign here, is mistaken. It is 
maintained, even that if the literal sense of those prophecies 
were their true and only sense, their non-fulfilment for such 
a series of ages would prove that they are false, and over- 
throw the whole fabric of Christianity. Thus Dr. Fairbairn 
says— 


“ The predominating aspect under which prophecy speaks of the 
expected Messiah, was that of a king coming for the purpose of 
occupying the throne of David. But where were the signs of his 
royal state and dignity? Is it not a fact to which the gospel 
history itself bears ample witness, that his own disciples were dis- 
appointed in this respect; and up to the very eve of his departure— 
till in short they could not better themselves—clung to the hope 
that their master should still set up an earthly kingdom? Is it not 
also a fact, that many students of prophecy, in the present day, 
comparing what was predicted with what has been done, firmly 
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| 
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maintain that Jesus has not yet got possession of the throne pro- 
mised to him, and cannot do so till he comes in glory to erect Jeru- 
salem into the seat of his kingdom? There is no denying this 
latter allegation ; and it cannot be too much regretted that the 
adversaries have their quiver filled for them by the hands of friends, 
Could we bring the adversaries to the position of friends ;—could 
they be persuaded on other grounds to regard Jesus as the promised 
Messiah—it might matter comparatively little, whether they should 
consider the kingly rule and government now exercised by Christ 
as that designated of old by the name of David’s throne and king- 
dom, or a provisional dominion in process of time to merge into the 
other. But it is another thing when the alleged want of the king- 
dom lies across the threshold, a stumbling-block to the acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as the true Messiah; and it is urged as a reason 
for denying that prophecy met its proper fulfilment in him. He 
was to come, it is said, as a king. As David’s son and heir he was 
to be born in Bethlehem; to occupy David’s throne, he was to 
be conceived of the Virgin; and in constantly allowing himself 
to be addressed as the Son of David, he plainly countenanced 
the idea that he was to have his throne in Zion. Did not. the 
result, then, prove both him and them to have been mistaken ? 
Did it not evince that the ancient predictions, in one grand particu- 
lar, failed of their proper end ? 

“ We unhesitatingly answer, no,—though we should be at a loss 
to perceive how such an answer could be given, on the strictly literal 
principles of interpretation—the principle which holds that pro- 
phecy is nothing but history written beforehand ; for if so, it must 
have adopted the style of history, and described everything accord- 
ing to the naked appearance and reality. But the case becomes 
entirely different, if here, as elsewhere, the Spirit of prophecy gives 
intimation of what was to come, in language appropriate to an 
extatical condition, and in doing so, served itself of known and 
existing forms to unfold corresponding, but nobler and better things 
to come. In that case the representation must have been, to a large 
extent, figurative and symbolical,—a representation of it after its 
nature, rather than the precise form it should assume. No more 
should it have been expected that the Messiah was to be a king on 
the earthly model of David, than that he should be a prophet on 
the same level with Moses, or a priest after the imperfect type of 
those who presented their fleshly offerings on a brazen altar. No 
more to prove him the occupant of David’s throne, was it necessary 
to him to possess the outward forms and trappings of Jewish royalty, 
than to prove his people’s personal union to him, must they have 
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the actual participation of his flesh and blood. Standing as to the 
constitution of his person, immeasurably above those ancient proto- 
types, he was, of necessity, higher also in the character of his work 
and kingdom ; so that when exhibited and promised under the form 
of the old, a relative agreement only, not an exact likeness, is to be 
understood. That he was destined to occupy the throne and king- 
dom of David meant simply, that he was, like David, to hold the 
place of a king over God’s heritage, -and to do to the full what 
David could do only in ,the most partial and imperfect manner— 
bring deliverance, safety, and blessing to the people of God. With 
the divine properties of the king, however, and the world-wide 
domain of his kingdom, all, of necessity, rose to a higher place; 
Immanuel’s reign must be another thing than that of the son of 
Jesse—it must be spiritual, heavenly, eternal. A kingdom of an 
inferior description, if possessing more of a formal resemblance to 
David’s, would have had less of real conformity to the word of pro- 
mise ; it could not have verified the prophecies, for it would have 
bespoken the absence of that divine element, which lay at the foun- 
dation of all that Messiah was peculiarly to be and to do. 

“ Thus the objection against the fulfilment of prophecy in Christ, 
derived from his not having assumed the outward appearance of a 
Jewish monarch, falls to the ground. It proceeds on a merely super- 
ficial view of the connexion between the old and the new in God’s 
dispensations, and a consequent misapprehension of the import of 
the prophetic language, as growing out of and founded upon that 
connexion. Follow it consistently out, and no landing-place can be 
found, short of the Christianized Judaism of popery. But take 
into account the whole circumstances of the case—make due allow- 
ance for the shadowy and imperfect state of things under which the 
prophets lived and wrote—above all, give free scope to the higher 
elements, that, according to prophecy itself, were to develope them- 
selves in Messiah’s person and kingdom, and nothing will be found 
wanting of that real and substantial agreement, which we expect to 
subsist between the anticipations of prophecy and the facts of his- 
tory. The more inward some of the lines of agreement are, they 
only serve to indicate a deeper and diviner harmony. Jesus of 
Nazareth needed no outward enthronement or local seat of govern- 
ment on earth, to constitute him the possessor of David’s kingdom, 
as he needed no physical anointing to consecrate him priest for ever- 
more, or material altar and temple for the due presentation of his 
acceptable service. Being the Son of the living God, and as Son, 
the heir of all things, he possessed from the first the powers of the 
kingdom, and proved that he possessed them in every authoritative 
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word he uttered, every work of deliverance he performed, every 
judgment he pronounced, every act of mercy and forgiveness he dis- 
pensed, and the resistless contest he wielded over the elements of 
nature and the realms of the dead. These were the signs of royalty 
he bore about with him upon earth; and wonderful though they 
were—eclipsing in real grandeur all the glory of David and Solo- 
mon, they were still but the first heralds of his proper dignity which 
David from afar descried when he saw him as his Lord, seated in 
peerless elevation at the Father’s right hand, and on which he for- 
mally entered when he ascended up on high with the word— all 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth, and lo! I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world? ”—Pp. 228-231. 


He thus alleges in the most earnest manner that to main- 
tain that the throne of heaven, on which Christ now reigns, is 
not the throne of David, is in effect to represent that the pre- 
dictions, that he should reign on the throne of David and 
over the kingdom of Israel, can never have a fulfilment, 
and treat then: as false, and thereby put an instrument into 
the hand of the sceptic by which he can, in his own con- 
viction, overturn the whole structure of Christianity. He 
maintains, moreover, that the literal accomplishment of 
those prophecies is impossible, on the assumption that if 
Christ were really to reign on the throne and over the king- 
dom of David, he would of necessity descend to a level 
with David, in his personal condition and the mode of his 
reign, which is inconsistent with his deity. 

Both of these impressions, however, are wholly unauthor- 
ized and mistaken. That Christ has not yet enthroned him- 
self on Mount Zion, and reigned over the restored Israel- 
ites, is no proof that he cannot and will not at a future 
period ; any more than the fact that he has not yet re- 
deemed Israel out of the hands of their enemies and 
recalled them to their ancient seat, is a proof that he is 
never to regather and establish them in their own land; or 
than the fact that he has not yet converted all the nations 
of the earth, is a proof that he is never to convert them. 
His long delay to return and assume the sceptre of the 
world, is no more irreconcilable with his promises and _pre- 
dictions, and no more against the expectations the church 
has very generally entertained, than his long delay is to 
come and overthrow the apostate powers that are making war 
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on his saints, spread the light of the gospel throughout the 
earth, and bring all nations to accept his salvation ; nor does 
it any more follow that, if he reigns on the throne of David, 
he must be “a king on the earthly model of David,” and 
“ possess the outward forms and trappings of Jewish roy- 
alty,” than it follows that he must be a mortal like David, 
sustain precisely the relations he did, and reign over exactly 
such subjects. Solomon’s mode of reigning differed greatly 
from that of David. He erected a new and far more gor- 
geous throne: he set it in a new palace ; he was surrounded 
by a different train of attendants ; his whole administration 
of the kingdom varied greatly from that of his father; but 
that did not prove that he did not inherit his father’s throne 
and kingdom. He reigned on his father’s throne, because 
he succeeded to his empire and his authority. And so 
Christ will reign on the throne of his father David, and over 
the house of Jacob when he reigns in person on Mount 
Zion as the special king of that restored and redeemed 
people; though he reigns in glory as God-man, and over all 
other nations and all other worlds. We might, moreover, 
confute, by a variety of considerations, Dr. Fairbairn’s 
theory that the throne which is denominated David’s is the 
throne of heaven on which Christ is now reigning, and 
David’s kingdom, the universe of worlds which forms 
Christ’s empire; such as, first: That it is a gratuitous 
assunption. No proof whatever is given of it. Not a 
syllable is alleged from the Scriptures, indicating that 
those kingdoms are identical. Next: That it is a self-con- 
tradiction. The throne of heaven was not the throne of 
David; the universe of worlds and creatures was not his 
empire. No error can be greater than to imagine it. 
David no more reigned on the throne of heaven, or owned 
it and the infinite hosts of intelligences that bend in 
homage to Jehovah who reigns on it, than Saul owned 
them, or Jeroboam, Ahab, or any other prince of Israel. 
Thirdly: That there is no figure or law of language by 
which the predictions that Christ should possess the throne 
of David and reign over the house of Jacob, can mean that 
he should possess the throne of heaven and reign over all 
worlds and creatures. The two are wholly distinct, and 
wholly unlike. Christ’s right to the throne of the universe, 
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and the reason of his reigning on it in his complex nature, 
have their ground exclusively in his deity. The only right 
to a throne which is transmitted to him from David, is a 
right to the throne of Israel; a throne over that people in 
the natural life. Fourthly, That the fancy that these pro- 
phecies are “ symbolical” is wholly mistaken. They have 
not a single mark of symbolization. They are mere lan- 
guage prophecies, and are to be interpreted by the ordinary 
laws of speech. To treat them as symbolical, is to involve 
them in inextricable contradiction and absurdity, and make 
it impossible to assign them a credible meaning. For if 
David’s throne and kingdom are mere symbols of a throne 
and kingdom that differ wholly from themselves, then 
David himself must also be a mere symbol of some other 
personage than himself, and the house of Jacob must be a 
symbol of some other people than the descendants of Jacob. 
Who, then, is it that David represents? Dr. Fairbairn, we 
presume, would scarcely feel justified in answering—It was 
God the Father ; yet it was he who gave Christ the throne 
of the universe. Eph. i. 19-23; Phil. ii. 9-11; Col. i. 15-20. 
And whom does the house of Jacob symbolize? Would 
Dr. Fairbairn deem it safe to answer,—They are the holy 
inhabitants of the countless worlds wheeling in the realms 
of space over which Christ reigns? Beside the revolting 
solecism of such a construction, it would be to contradict 
the interpretation he places on the house of Jacob, as a 
symbol of the Christian church. It is to confound and 
desecrate these prophecies to make David, a guilty creature, 
the symbol of the Most High, and the revolting, idolatrous, 
and debased Israelites the symbol of the spotless hosts of 
the heavenly worlds. 

But it is not necessary to enter into these proofs that 
the throne of David is not the throne of heaven, nor 
the representative of it; nor the kingdom of Israel, the uni- 
verse of creatures, or the symbol of it, over which Christ 
now reigns. The question is settled directly in the New 
Testament, by the express declaration that no revelation 
was made to mankind anterior to Christ’s coming, that he 
was to be exalted to the throne of the universe, and exercise 
the government over all orders of beings he is now admi- 
nistering. That great measure of the divine procedure 
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was withheld from the ancient church. It was only revealed 
to the Israelites that the Messiah should be their king; that 
he should be enthroned on Mount Zion; that he should 
redeem them from their enemies; that he should recal 
them from their dispersions, and re-establish them in their 
own land; that he should reign over them in glory and 
peace ; that all nations should be subject to his sceptre, and 
that his kingdom should continue without end. That ere 
the redemption of Israel should be accomplished ; that im- 
mediately after his offering himself a sacrifice, and rising 
from the dead, he was to ascend to the throne of heaven, 
and reign there through a long tract of ages, to make him- 
self known in his complex nature and office as Redeemer 
to all the countless ranks of obedient creatures in the uni- 
verse, receive their homage, and unfold to them his work 
and aims in the salvation of men—while, in the meantime, 
the earth was to continue the scene of false worships, apos- 
tasies of his professed people, and conflicts and miseries, 
much as it had been through all preceding ages—was kept 
concealed in the divine mind, till Christ had suffered and 
was about to ascend to heaven. The promise, therefore, to 
Christ of the throne of David and the kingdom of Israel, 
cannot have been a promise of the throne and kingdom of 
the universe; inasmuch as if it were, it would have been a 
revelation that he was to ascend to the throne of heaven, 
and reign over the universe of worlds and creatures. But 
no such revelation having been made, this cannot have been 
a promise that he should reign on that heavenly throne, and 
over those worlds and creatures. 

That no revelation was made in the Old Testament, of 
the union of all worlds in one empire under Christ, is 
expressly affirmed by Paul, Ephesians i. 8-10. “He has 
abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence, having 
made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure, which he purposed in himself, in the 
economy (that is, the peculiar administration) of the fulness 
of times, to bring together again in one (or re-unite in one) the 
all in Christ—those in the heavens and those upon the earth.” 
The all, “those in the heavens and those on the earth,” are 
all intelligent beings of those divisions of the universe; as is 
seen from their being distinguished from the earth, the phy- 
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sical globe, and the heavens, the material orbs in which 
they dwell; and from vs. 20, 21, in which those in the 
heavenly worlds are defined as principalities and powers, 
and mights and dominions, and every name that is named, 
both in this age and that which is to come; from Phil. ii. 
6-11, where they are exhibited as beings that have knees 
that can bow, and tongues that can confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father; and many 
other passages. To bring together in one in Christ these 
populations of all worlds, these infinite hosts of intelligences 
that fill the vast circle of orbs throughout the realms of 
space, is to unite them in one empire under him, the incar- 
nate Word, their creator, upholder, and ruler, and our 
Lord and Redeemer. It is to bring them into a direct 
relationship and subordination to him as God-man, in 
which on the one hand he, in his twofold nature, is to 
reign over them in the rights, authority, and glory of 
Jehovah; and on the other, they are to recognise, adore, 
obey, and glorify him as Jehovah the Word, in union with 
man, and form in that willing and joyous subordination, and 
that loving, adoring, and confiding homage and obedience, 
through all their ranks and myriads, one united, consenta- 
neous, and perfect kingdom. It is, accordingly, in Col. 
i. 19, 20, called a reconciliation of all things in the heavens 
and on the earth unto the Father through Christ—that is, 
a being brought to a filial, joyous submission to God in 
Christ, acquiescence in his rule as rightful and befitting 
in its relations to them, and as holy, gracious, and wise in 
its relations to mankind, and glorification of the Father for 
it. “For it pleased the Father that in him all fulness 
should dwell; and that through him all should be recon- 
ciled unto himself, whether those in the earth or those in 
the heavens ;” that is, brought to a recognition and acknow- 
ledgment of him as Jehovah incarnate, a glad acquiescence 
in his sway, an adoring approbation of his work in the sal- 
vation of men, and a grateful homage of the Father for it, 
and for his headship over them. And the purpose of God 
thus to exalt him to the throne of the heavens, and bring all 
ranks of holy creatures into an intimate relation to him, 
and submission to his sceptre, was a mystery, the apostle 
declares, wholly unknown to man until revealed to him and 
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others after their appointment to the apostleship. It wasa 

part of “them ystery of his will, according to the good plea- 

sure which he had purposed in himself, in the economy of 
the fulness of times, to gather together in one all in Christ, 

both those that are in the heavens and those that are on the 

earth ;” that is, that purpose was undisclosed to men; it 
remained a secret in the divine counsels, until it was 

revealed to the apostles. He accordingly refers to it, chap. 

iii. 1-11, as it contemplates the reconciliation of the Gen- 

tile as well as Israelitish inhabitants of this world, and re- 
presents it as not having been made known unto the sons of 
men, but kept hidden in God. “For this cause I, Paul, 

the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, since ye 
have heard of the dispensation (or economy) of the grace 

of God which is given unto me to you-ward how that by 
revelation he made known unto me the mystery (the pur- 
pose before undisclosed), as I have just written in brief 
(chap. i. 9, 10), by which when ye read, ye may apprehend 
my understanding of the mystery of Christ, which in other 
generations was not made known to the sons of men, as it 
is now revealed to his holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit, that the Gentiles are to be fellow-heirs and the same 
body, and fellow-partakers of his promise in Christ through 
the gospel, of which I am made a minister, according to 
the gift of the grace of God, which is given to me according 
to the inworking of his power—to me the least of all saints 
is given this favor—among the Gentiles to preach the glad 
tidings of the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make 
known to all what the economy (the scheme of administra- 
tion) is of the mystery (the undisclosed purpose) which was 
hidden from the ages in God, who created all things, that 
now might be made known to the principalities and the 
powers in the heavenly worlds through the church, the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the purpose of the 
ages which he formed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Here the 
mystery—the purpose of God before undisclosed, is the same 
as that of which he speaks, chap. i. 9, 10, and represents as 
a purpose to bring the populations of all worlds—those of 
the heavenly orbs on the one side, those of the earth on the 
other—into one loving, obedient, and perfect empire under 
Curist. He then, v. 20, 21, contemplated it chiefly in 
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reference to Christ’s exaltation over the inhabitants of the 
heavenly worlds; all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named in this age, 
and that which is to come; he here contemplates it in its 
reference to the inhabitants of the earth, and exhibits it as 
a purpose that all the Gentile nations shall be fellow-heirs 
with the Israelites, of the same body, and fellow-partakers 
of the promise of the gospel; namely, a promise of a perfect 
redemption from the dominion and curse of sin : so that this 
world is in the fulness of the times to be wholly reconciled to 
God, and brought into a full and blissful harmony with the 
other worlds in their subjection to Christ. And this purpose, 
he declares, “in other generations was not made known unto 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles 
and prophets;” “but from the beginning of the world had 
been hid in God.” To the Colossians, also, he represents it 
as “the mystery which had been hid from the ages, and 
from the generations, but now is manifest to his saints, to 
whom God willed to make known what is the riches of the 
glory of this mystery, in respect to the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you the hope of glory,” chap. i. 26, 27. These 
passages thus teach, in the clearest manner, that the great 
purpose of the exaltation of Christ to the throne of the uni- 
verse, the submission to him of all the hosts inhabiting the 
heavenly orbs, and the reconciliation of this world to him by 
a full and final restoration of all the Gentile nations, as well 
as the Israelites, to holiness, so that the whole shall form 
one peaceful, loving, and blissful empire, was not made 
known to the ages and the generations that preceded Christ’s 

incarnation, but was first revealed to the apostles and ad 
phets at the promulgation of the gospel. 

And this is repeated and confirmed in other passages. 
Thus Paul, Rom. xvi. 25, 26, represents this mystery as 
having been kept silent through all preceding times, but as 
now by revelation, made manifest, while also it was made 
known through the prophetic writings by the command of 
God, in order to an obedient faith among all the Gentiles. 
“ Now to him who is able to establish you according to my 
gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, conformably to 
the revelation of the mystery kept silent, Xpove1s aiwvions, from 
eternity, but now made manifest, and through the pro- 
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phetic writings, according to the command of the eternal 
God, made known among all the nations, in order to an 
obedience of faith ;” that is, a believing obedience. It is 
thus declared to have been kept silent from eternity, but 
now to be manifested by revelation ; while at the same time 
the writings of the prophets of the Old Testament are used 
in communicating it to all nations, in order to lead them 
believingly and obediently to receive it. As this mystery 
was at that time first made known by revelation, it had 
not been before disclosed to the ancient prophets. Their 
writings were not referred to therefore as having foreshown 
it, but simply as foreshowing other elements of the great 
scheme of redemption that are associated with and confirm 
it; such as the deity of the Messiah, Isaiah ix. 6, 7; his 
death, Isaiah liii. 3-10; his resurrection, Psalm xvi. 9-11; 
the full redemption at length of Israel, Jer. xxxi. 31-34 ; 
the reign of the Messiah over that restored and redeemed 
people, Isaiah ix. 6, 7; Psalm ii. 6-8; the participation of 
the Gentiles in the blessings of his reign, Isaiah lxvi. 19-23 ; 
Zech. xiv. 16, 17 ; their subjection to his sceptre, Zech. xiv. 
9; and the creation of new heavens and a new earth, Isa. 
Ixv. 17-25. These and other great truths respecting Christ 
and his reign on earth were made known to the ancient 
church, and they were adapted to conciliate the faith of 
those to whom the gospel was proclaimed, in those pur- 
poses of God respecting the exaltation of Christ to the 
throne of heaven, and the ultimate full redemption of the 
Gentile nations, as well as the Israelites, which had before 
been concealed from the sons of men. 

This is confirmed by the fact, that there is no revelation in 
the Old Testament prophecies that Christ was to be invested 
with authority over the inhabitants of the heavenly realms. 
It is, indeed, clearly signified in Psalm ex. 1, that he would be 
exalted to the right hand of the Father: “The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool.” But there is here no intimation that in 
that exaltation he was to be invested with the sceptre of the 
universe, and reign over all the hosts of the heavenly worlds, 
as well as over the inhabitants of the earth. Instead, he is 
contemplated simply as the king of this world; and this 
world is exhibited as the scene of his conflicts with and 
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conquest of his enemies. ‘The Lord shall send the rod of 
thy strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of thine 
enemies. The Lord at thy right hand shall strike through 
kings in the day of his wrath: he shall judge among the 
heathen; he shall fill places with the dead bodies; he shall 
wound the heads over many countries,” v. 2-6. These are 
events indisputably that are to take place in his reign on 
the earth. In Psalm xlv. v. 6, also, he is addressed as God, 
and his throne is declared to be for ever; yet this world is 
exhibited as the scene of his reign. “Thine arrows are 
sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies; the people fall 
under thee. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is aright sceptre. Thou lovest right- 
eousness and hatest wickedness; therefore O God has thy 
God anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy com- 
panions.” Psalm Ixxii., also, which celebrates his reign, 
exhibits the earth as itsscene. “ He shall judge the people 
in righteousness and thy poor with judgment. The moun- 
tains shall bring forth peace to the people, and the hills by 
righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the people; he 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall break in 
pieces the oppressor. They shall fear thee as long as the 
sun and moon endure, throughout all generations. He shall 
have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth: all kings shall fall down before 
him; all nations shall serve him.” And all ground for the 
supposition from these passages, that though his reign is to 
be over the earth, he is to be enthroned in heaven, while 
exercising it, is removed;by the announcement by Christ, 
that in coming in the clouds of heaven to judge and reign 
over men, he is to be seated on the right hand of power. 
“And the high priest said unto him, I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
son of God. Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: but I 
say unto you; hereafter ye shall see the son of man seated 
at the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven,” Matt. xxvi. 63,64. And it is foreshown, Rev. xxi. 
22, 23, xxii. 1, 3, that the Father is to be present in the 
new Jerusalem, the symbol of the risen saints, on its descent 
to earth. ‘“ And I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the 
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city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in 
it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” ‘ And the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it; and his servants shall serve him.” As then 
the throne of the Father is to be among the glorified saints 
on earth as well as the throne of Christ, during that part of 
his reign represented by the thousand years, which is to 
precede the final putting of all his enemies under his feet, 
those passages, in exhibiting him as God, and as seated at 
the right hand of Jehovah, during that period, do not imply 
that the throne on which he is then to reign is, like that on 
which he is now seated, to be in heaven, and not on the 
earth; and the revelation accordingly, that he was to be 
seated at the right hand of Jehovah, was not a revelation 
that he was to be exalted to the throne of the universe, 
and invested with authority over all orders of intelligent 
beings. 

That no such revelation was made to the ancient church, 
is indicated also by the expectation which prevailed among 
Christ’s disciples, till his ascension, that he would imme- 
diately enter on his reign over the house of Israel. They 
asked him but a few moments before he ascended to heaven, 
“Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel ?” showing that they regarded the ancient prophets 
as foreshowing the restoration of the kingdom to that peo- 
ple; and that they knew not but he would immediately 
declare himself their king, and commence his reign over 
them on Mount Zion. 

This is confirmed, moreover, by the fact, that it was 
wholly unknown to the ancient church that the Israelites 
were to continue in blindness and unbelief for a long period 
after Christ came, during which they were to be conquered 
by the Gentiles, and driven into exile; their city destroyed, 
and their worship abolished. Paul says, “I would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant of thzs mystery (lest ye 
should be wise in your own conceits), that blindness in part 
is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in; and so all Israel shall be saved; as it is writ- 
ten. Then shall come out of Zion the Deliverer; and shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob. For this is my cove- 
nant unto them, when I shall take away their sins.” And 
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he represents this part of the divine prophecy as a depth 
which no one had known or could have searched out. 
“For God hath concluded them all—Israelites and Gentiles 
—in unbelief, that he might have mercy on all. ‘O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord? Or who hath been his counsellor?” Rom. xi. 25, 
26; 32-34. This is called a mystery, because it had not 
been revealed by the ancient prophets to the Israelites, 
As, then, no revelation had been made to them that they 
were to continue in blindness and alienation for a long 
series of ages after Christ came, and were not to be 
redeemed till his second coming, and the redemption of 
the Gentiles, but they were left to suppose that he would 
commence his reign over them soon after his birth; no 
revelation was made to them that ere he began his reign 
over them, he was to be exalted in his human nature to the 
throne of heaven, and reign through a long succession of 
ages over the inhabitants of the heavenly worlds. 

It is clear, then, from these various considerations, that 
no revelation was made in the ancient Scriptures of the 
exaltation of Christ to the throne of heaven, and reign over 
the universe of unfallen creatures. The promise and pro- 
phecy that he should reign on the throne of David, and 
over the kingdom of Israel, therefore, were not a revelation 
that he should be exalted to that heavenly throne, and 
reign over the unfallen worlds. His present reign in 
heaven, accordingly, is not a fulfilment of the promise 
that he should reign on the throne of David and over the 
kingdom of Israel. Consequently the promise to him of 
David’s throne, and an eternal reign on it over his kingdom, 
remains yet to be fulfilled; and as a reign in heaven and 
over other worlds is not and cannot be a fulfilment of it, it 
is to be fulfilled by his actually coming and reigning as the 
descendant of David on his throne over the kingdom of 
restored and redeemed Israel. 

The fancy, therefore, maintained so confidently by Dr. 
Fairbairn and others, that the throne of David is a symbol 
of the throne of heaven, and Israel and the kingdom of 
Israel symbols of the inhabitants of the heavenly worlds, 
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and that Christ’s exaltation to heaven and reign over the 
universe, are the accomplishment of the prophecies that he 
shall reign on David’s throne and over his kingdom, is set 
aside. It is not only without authority, and against the 
laws of analogy, but it is proved to be wholly mistaken and 
in contravention of the truth, by the fact thus expressly 
declared by the apostle, that no revelation was made in the 
ancient prophecies, that Christ was to ascend to the throne 
of heaven, and exert the administration he is now exercis- 
ing there over the populations of the celestial spheres. 
The present reign of Christ in heaven is thus shown to be 
perfectly consistent with his future reign, according to the 
predictions of the prophets, over Israel and the Gentile 
nations on the earth: and the fact that those predictions 
have not yet had any fulfilment, and that they cannot have, 
in a reign in heaven, is a proof that they are hereafter to 
have their accomplishment in a literal personal reign of the 
Redeemer on the earth. 

We commend this conclusion to the consideration of 
God’s people. There is no escape from it, by any artifices 
of philology or exploits of logic. It confronts those who 
would spiritualize the prophecies with a direct negative 
from the great Revealer himself; and shows that it is those 
who deny that Christ is yet to reign in person on the earth 
—not those who maintain that he is—who in effect impeach 
the truth of the prophecies respecting him, and fill the 
quiver of “the adversaries” with arrows with which to 
assail the truth of Christianity. 





Arr. VII.—Tue Paraswes or THE New TEsTAmMent. 
XXIV. THE BUILDING OF THE TOWER. 
Luke xiv. 28-80. 


XXV. THE WAR OF THE TWO KINGS. 
Luke xiv. 31-33. 


“For who of you purposing to build a tower, does not 
sit down and reckon the cost, whether he has the means for 
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finishing it? lest having laid the foundation, and not being 
able to finish it, all who look on should begin to mock him, 
saying ‘that this man began to build, and was not able to 
finish.’ ” 

“Or what king going forth to contend with another king 
in war, does not first sit down and consult, whether he is 
able with ten thousand to meet him who comes against 
him with twenty thousand; but if not, whether he being 
still at a distance, he shall send an embassy to ask the con- 
ditions of peace. So likewise every one of you who does 
not forsake all his possessions cannot be my disciple.” 

The motive from which the treasures of the world are 
to be given up is supreme love to Christ. 

“ And there went great multitudes with him; and he 
turned and said unto them, If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple. And he who does not bear his cross and 
come after me cannot be my disciple,” v. 25-27. 

To hate one’s family and one’s self is a hyperbolical 
expression used by the Hebrews to denote, not that they 
are to be regarded with positive aversion and detestation, 
but that they are to be counted as obstacles and enemies, 
when they come between the heart and Christ, and would 
usurp the supreme love that is due to him. To bear one’s 
cross, is to submit to the self-denial which Christ enjoins ; 
and to go after him, is to perform the various specific duties 
towards God and man which he commands. 

The object of these parables thus is, to show that no one 
can without disappointment and dishonor attempt to be the 
disciple of Christ, who is not prepared by supreme love to 
bear all the self-denials and perform all the labors which 
he requires of his followers. A person who proposes to 
build a tower, as in a vineyard, will, if prudent, first ascer- 
tain what it will cost, and consider whether he has the 
requisite means to complete it. If he has not; if he sees 
that to lay the foundation will exhaust his money, and that 
he will then be obliged to let it remain unfinished, and incur 
the discredit of having attempted an expensive work which 
he is not able to complete, he will, unless foolish and 
reckless, refrain from undertaking it. So, also, a king who 
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is about to march forth to a conflict with an enemy, will 
first consider whether he is likely to be able to defeat his 
antagonist whose troops are twice the number of his own; 
and if he sees he is not, he will endeavor to avoid the 
hazards of a battle by soliciting a peace. 

So they that propose to be disciples of Christ, should first 
consider and ascertain whether they have the affections 
towards him which are requisite to discipleship, and are pre- 
pared to render him the service which he requires of his 
followers. It implies, accordingly, that they must know 
what his service is; what the spirit is that must reign in 
them ; and what the forms are in which they are to display 
that spirit. To bear the cross, they must know what it is, 
and what the se!f-denials are which bearing it involves. To 
go after him, they must know what the direction is in which 
he leads his disciples. These parables thus teach :— 

1. That persons should enter on discipleship to Christ 
with a serious consideration of its nature and duties, and 
feeling that if they are not prepared for it, the attempt will 
issue disastrously to them. By a king who is engaged in 
war, the approach of a great battle is contemplated with 
deep solicitude, and every means employed to discern what 
its issue is likely to be. It is felt that it is to form an 
epoch of the greatest moment in his history. If victorious, 
he secures the prize at which he aims, whether it be the 
mere safety of his present empire, or the conquest of addi- 
tional territory. If he is unsuccessful, he may lose his 
empire, his crown, and perhaps his life, and his name be 
shrouded in all future time in dishonor. So they who pro- 
pose to be the disciples of Christ, should solemnly consider 
the difficulties of the undertaking, and see whether they 
have strength to sustain the labors and meet the conflicts to 
which they are to be called. If they mistake the nature of 
his service, if they misjudge of their strength, and, making 
the attempt, fail, it will involve them in everlasting igno- 
miny and destruction. An error in the beginning will, as 
in a great battle, almost as a matter of course prove irre- 
mediable. It will put them at such a disadvantage, and 
give the enemy such power, as to make defeat and ruin 
inevitable. 


2. To be his disciples, they must love him supremely. 
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They must understand his character and relations to them ; 
they must feel the reality and greatness of his title to their 
awe, confidence, and desire; and they must be drawn to 
him with an inextinguishable and fervent love. The Spirit 
of God must, therefore, reveal him to them in his infinite 
glory, and kindle their hearts with an ardent delight in him, 
so that their affection shall be spontaneous, not the result 
of calculation, nor grounded in selfishness. 

3. These parables imply that those who become the 
disciples of Christ, are to submit to great self-denial. They 
are to bear the cross. They are to crucify the flesh with 
its eager passions and affections. They are at times to 
relinquish all their possessions for his sake, and submit to 
dependence and want. They are in some cases to count 
their most intimate relatives as obstacles to their devotion 
to him, and to forsake them, and meet their reproaches and 
denunciation for his sake. And if not called to these severe 
trials, they are still obliged to maintain a continual struggle 
against their evil affections, the allurements of the world, 
the mischievous opinions and seductive examples of the 
unsanctified ; and the subtle and malignant acts of the great 
adversary. They are obliged to fight, not against flesh and 
blood merely, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. This fearful picture of 
the enemies and the conflict, is realized in the experience 
of every true follower of Christ even at the present day in 
our own land, where persecution is unknown; but how 
much more fully has it been realized through the long tract 
of ages, when his disciples were wantonly pursued by 
remorseless foes, persecuted, robbed of their possessions, 
shut up in gloomy dungeons, subjected to the most cruel 
tortures, and consigned in vast numbers to martyrdom at 
the gibbet and the stake. It is through much tribulation 
that they enter into the kingdom of God. 

4, They are to enter on, and sustain this conflict with 
themselves and their enemies, from principle, and with a 
deliberate and settled purpose. The bearing of the cross 
is to be considered as an element of their life. It is to be 
undertaken as a business, not met as a casualty ; and the 
times when it is to be endured with the most unfaltering 
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resolution, are the times when it is the most burdensome. 
The crises when the truest trial is made of the genuineness, 
unalterableness, and supremacy of their love to Christ, are 
those when everything is to be given up rather than 
swerve from allegiance to him; position, reputation, pro- 
perty, friends, life itself, and reproaches, tortures, and death, 
are to be met from love, a love to him, which death itself 
cannot extinguish nor quell, but only kindles to a more fer- 
vent glow. 

5. Those who set out to be Christ’s disciples and follow 
him, without this supreme love to him, and unreserved sur- 
rendry for his sake of everything that can interfere with 
his service, will fail, and be overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment here, and ruin hereafter. He must be loved, adored, 
and trusted, with all the heart. The tests must be met to 
which he subjects his followers of the genuineness of their 
affections, and the unalterableness of their allegiance. If 
the mind continues fixed on the world ; if its treasures, its 
pleasures, its friendships, its vanities, are chiefly loved, and 
he has but a subordinate place in the heart, there is no 
ground for acceptance by him; there is no preparation for 
his everlasting favor and kingdom. 





Art. VIUI.—Lirerary anp Criricat Norices. 


1. Tue Last or tHe Eptsttes. A Commentary upon the Epistle 
of St. Jude, designed for the General Reader, as well as for the 
Exegetical Student. By Frederic Gardiner, A.M., Rector of 
Trinity Church, Lewiston, Maine. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
1856. 


Tuts is a highly acceptable addition to our expository works on 
the New Testament. Jude’s Epistle, though brief, presents a great 
variety of important topics, and treats them with a peculiar direct- 
ness and pointedness, He abounds in illustrations and figures; he 
paints with the most vivid colors; and opens, by his numerous allu- 
sions to the ancient Scriptures, a wide field for interesting disquisi- 
tion. Mr. Gardiner treats the various themes the apostle touches 
and suggests with ample learning, and with an ease, spirit, and 
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dispatch that win and sustain the attention, and make his volume 
unusually agreeable and instructive. The work is especially suited 
to the present time. The intrusion of false teachers into the church, 
who make it their business to pervert the gospel, denying the Lord 
Jesus, and turning the grace of God into licentiousness, was not 
peculiar to the days of the apostles, nor the ages that immediately 
followed them. The church is now infested by a crowd of them, 
who are leading multitudes into errors and apostasies. This Epistle 
and Commentary present a graphic delineation of their character 
and doom, and leave a deep impression, first, of the obligation of 
Christ’s disciples to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints; next, of the unlikelihood that the great authors and 
propagators of false doctrines will be recalled to the reception of the 
truth. “They are wild waves of the sea foaming up their own shame; 
wandering stars to which is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever.” Thirdly, of the duty to believers of regarding the victims of 
their arts with compassion, and endeavoring to reclaim them from 
their errors; and, finally, of the necessity of watchfulness, implicit 
trust in God, and inflexible adherence to his truth. 


2. A Tureerotp Test or Mopern Sprrirvatism. By William R. 
Gordon, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1856. 


Tue author gives in this volume a series of inquiries and experi- 
ments, by which he has endeavored to ascertain the true character 
of the pretensions of modern spiritualists, and presents the results to 
which his investigations have led him. After a brief sketch of the 
rise and spread of the delusion, and the doctrines of its oracles, he 
tests it first by a number of responses that were given to him by 
practised mediums; next by the falsehood, contradiction, senseless- 
ness, and debasement of its teachings; and, lastly, by its denial of the 
most essential truths of natural and revealed religion; and the con- 
clusion to which he is led by this inquisition is, that all the pretexts 
that its alleged communications from the invisible world are a reve- 
lation of theological truths, are sheer and impious delusions and 
deceptions; while he thinks that a portion of the phenomena, such 
as sounds, actions of the hand in writing, movements of material 
objects, and a share of the responses that relate to names, relation- 
ships, and other facts that lie within the knowledge of the parties 
who seek information, and possibly are known to the mediums, are 
the work of incorporeal agents, and of Satan and his angels, not, as 
spiritualists hold, of the souls of the dead. Of the truth of his first 
conclusion, Dr. G. gives the most indubitable and overwhelming 
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demonstration. Nothing can transcend the contradictoriness and 
fatuity of many of the answers to his questions. No proof could be 
more absolute that the answerers, whoever they were, had no know- 
ledge whatever nor conception of the nature of the questions to 
which they affected to give replies. As the inquiries were merely 
put in thought by Dr. G., not exhibited in writing, nor expressed by 
the voice, it is plain that the medium cannot have known anything 
either of their exact nature, the subject to which they related, or of 
the fact even that they were mentally put. And the responses 
demonstrate by their contradictions, that the answerer, if another 
agent than the medium, was equally ignorant of their nature. The 
questions put were generally in pairs that were direct opposites, yet 
in a large share of instances they received the same answer. The 
following are examples :— 

“Q. Is the plenary inspiration of the Bible true? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the plenary inspiration of the Bible false? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the doctrine of the fall of man false? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the doctrine of the fall of man true? <A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the doctrine of immortality true? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the doctrine of immortality false? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Are you in heaven? A. Yes,” 

“Q. Are you in hell? <A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the Trinity a fundamental error? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the Trinity a fundamental truth? A. Yes.” 

“Q. Is the Bible account of creation false? A, Yes.” 

“Q. Is the Bible account of creation true? <A. Yes.” 

The answers to these, and a long array of other similar sets of 
questions, are thus direct contradictions of each other, and show, 
therefore, that the pretence that they are revelations of theological 
truth, is a blank and impudent deception and delusion. And it 
proves, also, in our judgment, as decisively that it is the medium 
who gives the answer, and not a separate and spiritual agent. For 
the direct contradiction of the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
other alternate answers to those which severally preceded them, 
shows clearly that the agent that gave the responses cannot have 
been aware of their contradiction to each other, and, therefore, can- 
not have known what the questions were. It is wholly incredible 
that the parties who gave the replies would, had they understood 
the questions, have returned responses that thus demonstrate their 
utter falsehood. Such self-confutation would defeat, in place of 
securing the object which Satan, if held to be the oracle, must be 
supposed to seek in such an agency. If he were to communicate 
through such a channel, he would aim to secure the implicit faith of 
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those who resorted to him for information, and would avoid, therefore, 
all needless inconsistencies. Such would be the aim also of human 
spirits, whether evil or good. It is intuitively certain, therefore, we 
conceive, that the responses cannot have come from an agent who knew 
what the questions were. But that renders it equally certain, we appre- 
hend, that they cannot have come from any spirit whatever, either 
Satanic or human. For it is not conceivable that a spirit would know 
that a question was put, unless it knew also the nature of the ques- 
tions. For as there was no utterance of the question by the voice, 
nor exhibition of it in writing, a spirit could not have known that it 
was put in thought, unless it discerned it by a direct insight of the 
mind that silently put it. But if a spirit had such a direct insight 
of the mind, as to discern that it mentally put the question, it 
plainly could discern the question itself, and have a clear cognizance 
of its nature. The supposition that it could see the fact that the 
mind was putting a question when it was putting it, without dis- 
cerning the reality, and therefore the nature of the question as an 
act of the mind, is a self-contradiction. As then a spirit could not 
discern the fact that the mind was occupied with a question, without 
discerning the reality of that question, and therefore its nature as a 
mental state, and consequently its import; and as no spirit, whether 
evil or good, would, if cognizant of the nature of the questions, 
return responses that would inevitably obstruct and defeat the end 
which it must be supposed to seek in acting as an oracle; it is 
intuitively clear that the replies cannot have come from a spirit or 
spirits; and, therefore, they must have been the blind and hap- 
hazard work of the mediums, and were what they are, because the 
mediums had no knowledge of the nature of the queries to which 
they were given as answers. And this accordingly proves decisively, 
we think, that the whole system of responses by sounds, motions, 
writing, and other means, is the work of the mediums, and is a deli- 
berate deception. How can spirits be supposed to give replies to 
questions, unless they know that questions are put? As the queries 
are not communicated, how can they know that they are put, unless 
it be by a direct inspection of the mind which is silently putting 
them? But is there any reason to believe that any finite spirit has 
the power of such an absolute insight of a human mind? Is it not 
a power that belongs exclusively to God? Is there any other 
searcher of the heart and trier of the reins than he? On the sup- 
position, however, that a finite spirit can look directly into a human 
mind that gives no outward signal of the thoughts with which it is 
occupied, and see that it is occupied with a theological question, how 
can it be supposed that it can discern that fact, without discerning 
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also as perfectly what the precise question is with which it is occu- 
pied? How can it see that the thought with which the mind into 
which it gazes is employed, is a question in place of a simple affirma- 
tive or negative proposition, an act of memory, or a mere hypo- 
thesis, and that that question is a theological one, instead of a query 
in philology, chemistry, mathematics, or some other branch of know- 
ledge—without seeing what the exact nature of the question is? It 
is clearly impossible. But if a spirit has a perfect comprehension of 
the nature of the questions, how could it give the same affirmative 
answer to directly opposite questions put consecutively, and thereby 
confound and defeat itself? It is incredible that there is any motive 
that could prompt it to such an act. Every conceivable motive that 
could actuate an intelligence in such circumstances would lead it to 
the opposite course. The answers must, therefore, be given by the 
mediums, who confessedly know nothing of the nature of the inquiries 
to which they affect to procure responses; and they are precisely 
such in contradiction, falsehood, and folly, as might be expected from 
persons acting as they do, in utter ignorance, and under the mere 
impulse of conjecture, blind guesses, caprice, and deceit. 

This is confirmed by the consideration, that if spirits are the 
answerers to the questions, no office is left to the mediums, and no 
reason can be seen why the spirits should not answer questions put 
mentally to them without the intervention of a third person. Why, 
if the medium has no function in the process of a response, should 
not Dr. G. or any one else be able to consult spirits, and draw replies 
from them at his own house, as well as at the house of a medium ? 
To suppose that the medium has a function to discharge in the pro- 
cess, is immeasurably to increase, not diminish, the difficulty. For 
what can that function be supposed to be? Is the medium the 
channel of communicating to the spirit the fact that a question is 
put to it? But how can that be? As nothing is uttered by the 
medium, or signified in any form, how can the spirit see that the 
medium is occupied with the thought that a question is put by a third 
party, unless it has a direct insight of the medium’s mind, and is 
possessed, therefore, of the attribute of omniscience? But if pos- 
sessed of that power, what need can there be of a medium, in order 
to discern the fact that a question is put in thought by a third per- 
son? And how can it be supposed to see that the thought with 
which the mind of the medium is employed, is that a question is put 
by another person, without seeing at the same time what that ques- 
tion is? How could it discriminate between the medium’s appre- 
hension of a question as put by another, instead of itself, without 
discriminating the question itself also from other forms of thought, 
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and discerning its exact nature? It plainly could not. But if a spirit 
could thus see the mind of a medium, why could it not equally see the 
mind of the questioner, and make its responses directly to him, with- 
out the intervention of a medium? It is manifest, therefore, we 
think, that as mediums are confessedly necessary, they are necessary 
simply because they are the sole authors of the responses, and the 
pretext that spirits have any direct function in the matter, is false, and 
deliberately so. Satan is undoubtedly the grand originator and 
prompter of the affair; but his agency in it is, we doubt not, only the 
same in kind as that by which he suggests or excites thoughts, and 
awakens emotions in his ordinary instigations to evil. The answers 
in respect to facts that accord with truth—such as the names of 
all relate to facts that lie 
within the knowledge of persons still in life, and may possibly be 
known to the mediums. They are the work, we doubt not, often of 
real knowledge, obtained in the ordinary way, and often of mere 
guess. The responses given to queries of that class are sufficiently 


ancestors, and occurrences in their lives 





often wholly false, to show that no universal and absolute knowledge 
in regard to them is possessed by those by whom the replies are 
given. The physical phenomena that seem extraordinary are, in a 
considerable measure, we doubt not, the work of trick; some of 
them are the work of excited imagination; and a portion not impro- 
bably are the work of natural forces that, on a fuller investigation, 
will be found to belong to the sphere of nature simply, not of spirits. 
No one can prove that they do not; no one can render it credible 
that they do not, considering the infinite contradictions to the 
nature and laws of finite minds, which the opposite supposition 
involves. 

Dr. Gordon presents as decisive a confutation of the pretexts of 
the spiritualists, in his second and third tests also, as in the first. 
The picture he draws of their senseless, impious, and debasing doc- 
trines, will appal all who are not lost to the sway of truth and 
decorum. They are, as a body, open impassioned and malignant 
rejectors and calumniators of the work of redemption, and of the 
Bible; a large share of them are undisguised pantheists, and, as a 
natural consequence of their self-deification, they, on the one hand, 
deny that mankind are sinners; and on the other, sanction all the 
selfish and corrupt passions of the heart as legitimate, and exhibit 
the happiness to which they look forward in a future life as consist- 
ing in the gratification of sense, the play of natural affections, and the 
indulgence of a dreamy and lawless imagination. 

But instead of entering further into the character of the volume, 
we recommend it to our readers. They will rise from it with a 
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deeper realization of the deceit, the folly, and the madness of the 
human heart when left to itself, and a fuller and more joyful con- 
viction of the truth and glory of the revelation which God has made 
in the Bible. 


3. Tue Brete Hanv-Boox: An Introduction to the Study of Sacred 
Scripture. By Joseph Angus, D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 1856. 


Tus is an excellent compend of the historical and critical infor- 
mation that is needed by all classes, learned and unlearned, in order 
to a satisfactory study of the Bible. It treats first, of the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, and authority.of the Scriptures; next of their 
peculiarities as a revelation; then of their interpretation, and the 
systematic study of them. From these themes it passes to the 
several books; first, those of the Old Testament, then those of the 
New, giving their chief topics and characteristics, and pointing out 
the helps to the study of them that are furnished by the condition 
and character of those to whom they are addressed, the doctrines 
they inculeate, and the duties they enforce. The work is admirably 
suited to the use of families, and is a more appropriate gift than 
almost any other, besides the Bible itself, to be presented by the 
benevolent to the young. 


4. Poems by Richard Chevenix Trench, Author of the Study of Words, 
English Past and Present, &e. New York: Redfield. 1856. 


Tus volume consists chiefly of short pieces, that exhibit much of 
the naturalness and pointedness of thought, and facility and grace 
of expression, that distinguish the author’s prose ; and here and there 
are lighted up with a peculiarly felicitous illustration, and sparkle 
with a brilliant image. The following may be taken as an example 
of their general character :— 


“Morn, when before the sun his orb unshrouds 
Swift as a beacon-torch his light has sped, 
Kindling the dusky summits of the clouds 
Each to a fiery red— 


“The slanted columns of the noon-day light 
Let down into the bosom of the hills, 

' Or sunset, that with golden vapor bright 
The purple mountain fills— 


“These made him say,—‘ If God has so arrayed 
A fading world that quickly passes by ; 
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Such rich provision of delight has made 
For every human eye: 





“What shall the eyes that wait for him survey, 
Where his own presence gloriously appears, 
In worlds that were not founded for a day, | 
But for eternal years?’” 


ITs. 


5. Tue Supreme Gopueap or Curist, the Corner Stone of Christi- 
anity. By William R.Gordon, D.D. Second Edition. New York. 
Board of Publication of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 
1855. 

Tus is a clear and effective statement of the proofs from the 
Scriptures of the Deity of Christ, and of the dependence on it of the 
hope of redemption. All the titles of the Deity are appropriated to 
him. ll the attributes of God are declared to be his. All the works 
of God as creator, upholder, possessor, and ruler of the universe, are 
ascribed to him. His whole work as Redeemer—making expiation, 
giving the new creating Spirit, delivering from sin, granting pardon 
and acceptance, raising from death to a glorious and immortal life, 
exalting to stations of authority, dignity, and blessedness in his king- 
dom—depend on his divinity; and the doctrine that he is divine 
cannot be erased from the Bible, except by principles of interpreta- 
tion that set aside the laws of language, and make the sacred word 
dependent for its meaning on the caprice of the expositor. 

This treatise cannot but be read with advantage by persons of all 
classes. It will instruct and confirm the believing. It should con- 
vince the doubting that the doctrine that Christ is a mere creature, 
can never be reconciled with the teachings of revelation respecting 
his nature, nor with the redemption of men from the dominion and 
curse of sin, which he came to accomplish. 





6. Bretica, Commentary oN THE New Testament. By Dr. Her- 
man QOlshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign and 
Theological Library. First American edition. Revised after the 
Fourth German Edition. By A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Rochester, To which is prefixed 
Olshausen’s Proof of the Genuineness of the Writings of the New 
Testament. Translated by D. Fosdick, Jr. vol. i. New York : 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1856. 


We ar rlacl to see this work, which has been for some time before 


the Dritial public in an edition issued at Edinburgh republished in 
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this country, and in a translation much more accurate than that of 
the Edinburgh copy. It is learned, simple in thought and style, 
copious without prolixity, and though bearing in a measure the 
stamp of the German mind, and presenting here and there a view 
from which the reader will withhold his assent, gives the sense of 
the text generally with great truthfulness and force, and wears the 
marks throughout of a lofty, highly cultivated, and sanctified mind. 


7. Tae Worps or tHe Lorp Jesus. By Rudolf Stier, Doctor of 
Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz, vol. v. 
Translated from the Second Revised and Enlarged German Edi- 
tion. By the Rev. William B. Pope, Hull. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1856. 


Tus commentary, though not of equal rank with Olshausen’s in 
genius, learning, a deep knowledge of divine things, and ease and 
power in presenting the truth, is yet of high merit. It is the work 
of a scholar who studied the text for himself, in place of merely 
repeating the views of other writers, and with a depth and thorough- 
ness of investigation to which few are addicted; and though marked 
with many German peculiarities, and now and then presenting 
notions that are very mistaken and exceptionable, is in the main 
evangelical; abounds with profound and striking thoughts; and 
often unfolds the meaning of passages with a freshness, fulness, and 
beauty that are very vivifying and delightful. 


8. Baptism in A Nutsueti: the Proper Subjects and the Proper 
Mode. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., President of Austin 
College, Texas. Philadelphia: William 8S. & A. Martien. 1856. 


Tuis little work presents a simple and clear statement of the princi- 
pal proofs from the Scriptures and Christian writers of the early ages, 
that the baptism of the children of believers is of divine appointment, 
and is an important ordinance of the Christian church. 


9. Tue Britisn Pertopicats. Republished by Leonard Scott & Co. 


Tue Quarterlies present their usual variety of instructive and 
entertaining themes. The Edinburgh has, perhaps, the finest group. 
Its articles on Arago, the New Poets, Palestine, and Alpine Travel- 
lers, are specially entertaining. It is satisfactory to see indications 


in Various quarters that the public are becoming weary with the 
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and discerning its exact nature? It plainly could not. But if a spirit 
could thus see the mind of a medium, why could it not equally see the 
mind of the questioner, and make its responses directly to him, with- 
out the intervention of a medium? It is manifest, therefore, we 
think, that as mediums are confessedly necessary, they are necessary 
simply because they are the sole authors of the responses, and the 
pretext that spirits have any direct function in the matter, is false, and 
deliberately so. Satan is undoubtedly the grand originator and 
prompter of the affair; but his agency in it is, we doubt not, only the 
same in kind as that by which he suggests or excites thoughts, and 
awakens emotions in his ordinary instigations to evil. The answers 
in respect to facts that accord with truth—such as the names of 
ancestors, and occurrences in their lives—all relate to facts that lie 
within the knowledge of persons still in life, and may possibly be 
known to the mediums. They are the work, we doubt not, often of 
real knowledge, obtained in the ordinary way, and often of mere 
guess, The responses given to queries of that class are sufficiently 
often wholly false, to show that no universal and absolute knowledge 
in regard to them is possessed by those by whom the replies are 
given. The physical phenomena that seem extraordinary are, in a 
considerable measure, we doubt not, the work of trick; some of 
them are the work of excited imagination; and a portion not impro- 
bably are the work of natural forces that, on a fuller investigation, 
will be found to belong to the sphere of nature simply, not of spirits. 
No one can prove that they do not; no one can render it credible 
that they do not, considering the infinite contradictions to the 
nature and laws of finite minds, which the opposite supposition 
involves. 

Dr. Gordon presents as decisive a confutation of the pretexts of 
the spiritualists, in his second and third tests also, as in the first. 
The picture he draws of their senseless, impious, and debasing doc- 
trines, will appal all who are not lost to the sway of truth and 
decorum. They are, as a body, open impassioned and malignant 
rejectors and calumniators of the work of redemption, and of the 
Bible; a large share of them are undisguised pantheists, and, as a 
natural consequence of their self-deification, they, on the one hand, 
deny that mankind are sinners; and on the other, sanction all the 
selfish and corrupt passions of the heart as legitimate, and exhibit 
the happiness to which they look forward in a future life as consist- 
ing in the gratification of sense, the play of natural affections, and the 
indulgence of a dreamy and lawless imagination. 

But instead of entering further into the character of the volume, 
we recommend it to our readers. They will rise from it with a 
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deeper realization of the deceit, the folly, and the madness of the 
human heart when left to itself, and a fuller and more joyful con- 


viction of the truth and glory of the revelation which God has made 
in the Bible. 


3. Tae Brstz Hayn-Boox: An Introduction to the Study of Sacred 
Scripture. By Joseph Angus, D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Philadelphia: W..S. & A. Martien. 1856. 


Tus is an excellent compend of the historical and critical infor- 
mation that is needed by all classes, learned and unlearned, in order 
to a satisfactory study of the Bible. It treats first, of the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, and authority.of the Scriptures; next of their 
peculiarities as a revelation; then of their interpretation, and the 
systematic study of them. From these themes it passes to the 
several books; first, those of the Old Testament, then those of the 
New, giving their chief topics and characteristics, and pointing out 
the helps to the study of them that are furnished by the condition 
and character of those to whom they are addressed, the doctrines 
they inculcate, and the duties they enforce. The work is admirably 
suited to the use of families, and is a more appropriate gift than 
almost any other, besides the Bible itself, to be presented by the 
benevolent to the young. 


4, Poems by Richard Chevenix Trench, Author of the Study of Words, 
English Past and Present, &e. New York: Redfield. 1856. 


Tuts volume consists chiefly of short pieces, that exhibit much of 
the naturalness and pointedness of thought, and facility and grace 
of expression, that distinguish the author’s prose ; and here and there 
are lighted up with a peculiarly felicitous illustration, and sparkle 
with a brilliant image. The following may be taken as an example 
of their general character :— 


“Morn, when before the sun his orb unshrouds 
Swift as a beacon-torch his light has sped, 
Kindling the dusky summits of the clouds 
Each to a fiery red— 


“The slanted columns of the noon-day light 
Let down into the bosom of the hills, 

' Or sunset, that with golden vapor bright 
The purple mountain fills— 


“These made him say,—‘ If God has so arrayed 
A fading world that quickly passes by ; 
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Such rich provision of delight has made 
For every human eye: 


“What shall the eyes that wait for him survey, 
Where his own presence gloriously appears, 
In worlds that were not founded for a day, 
But for eternal years?’” 


5. Tut Supreme Gopueap or Curist, the Corner Stone of Christi- 
anity. By William R.Gordon, D.D. Second Edition. New York. 
Board of Publication of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 
1855. 


Tus is a clear and effective statement of the proofs from the 
Scriptures of the Deity of Christ, and of the dependence on it of the 
hope of redemption. All the titles of the Deity are appropriated to 
him. All the attributes of God are declared to be his. All the works 
of God as creator, upholder, possessor, and ruler of the universe, are 
ascribed to him. His whole work as Redeemer—making expiation, 
giving the new creating Spirit, delivering from sin, granting pardon 
and acceptance, raising from death to a glorious and immortal life, 
exalting to stations of authority, dignity, and blessedness in his king- 
dom—depend on his divinity; and the doctrine that he is divine 
cannot be erased from the Bible, except by principles of interpreta- 
tion that set aside the laws of language, and make the sacred word 
dependent for its meaning on the caprice of the expositor. 

This treatise cannot but be read with advantage by persons of all 
classes. It will instruct and confirm the believing. It should con- 
vince the doubting that the doctrine that Christ is a mere creature, 
can never be reconciled with the teachings of revelation respecting 
his nature, nor with the redemption of men from the dominion and 
curse of sin, which he came to accomplish. 


6. Bretica, CoMMENTARY ON THE New Testamenv. By Dr. Her- 
man Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Erlangen. Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign and 
Theological Library. First American edition. Revised after the 
Fourth German Edition, By A. C. Kendrick, D.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Rochester. To which is prefixed 
Olshausen’s Proof of the Genuineness of the Writings of the New 
Testament. Translated by D. Fosdick, Jr. vol. i. New York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 1856. 


We are glad to see this work, which has been for some time before 
the British public in an edition issued at Edinburgh, republished in 
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this country, and in a translation much more accurate than that of 
the Edinburgh copy. It is learned, simple in thought and style, 
copious without prolixity, and though bearing in a measure the 
stamp of the German mind, and presenting here and there a view 
from which the reader will withhold his assent, gives the sense of 
the text generally with great truthfulness and force, and wears the 
marks throughout of a lofty, highly cultivated, and sanctified mind. 


7. Taz Worps or tHe Lorp Jesus. By Rudolf Stier, Doctor of 
Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz, vol. v. 
Translated from the Second Revised and Enlarged German Edi- 
tion. By the Rev. William B. Pope, Hull. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1856. 


Tus commentary, though not of equal rank with Olshausen’s in 
genius, learning, a deep knowledge of divine things, and ease and 
power in presenting the truth, is yet of high merit. It is the work 
of a scholar who studied the text for himself, in place of merely 
repeating the views of other writers, and with a depth and thorough- 
ness of investigation to which few are addicted; and though marked 
with many German peculiarities, and now and then presenting 
notions that are very mistaken and exceptionable, is in the main 
evangelical; abounds with profound and striking thoughts; and 
often unfolds the meaning of passages with a freshness, fulness, and. 
beauty that are very vivifying and delightful. 


8. Baptism 1x A NutsHeti: the Proper Subjects and the Proper 
Mode. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., President of Austin 
College, Texas. Philadelphia: William 8S, & A. Martien. 1856. 


Tuis little work presents a simple and clear statement of the princi- 
pal proofs from the Scriptures and Christian writers of the early ages, 
that the baptism of the children of believers is of divine appointment, 
and is‘an important ordinance of the Christian church. 


9. Tux Britisu Periopicats. Republished by Leonard Scott & Co. 


Tue Quarterlies present their usual variety of instructive and 
entertaining themes. The Edinburgh has, perhaps, the finest group. 
Its articles on Arago, the New Poets, Palestine, and Alpine Travel- 
lers, are specially entertaining. It is satisfactory to see indications 
in various quarters that the public are becoming weary with the 
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untruthful, unnatural, and flashy poetry, which has so long been in 
fashion, and are returning to a juster taste. It was a serjous mis- 
judgment of the editor of the Edinburgh to admit to its pages the 
article on “ The Crisis in the United States,” penned doubtless on this 
side of the Atlantic, and in the hope, perhaps, of influencing opinion 
here. The deceptiveness of the view it presents of the principles, 
the aims, and the condition of parties here, has already become ludi- 
crously apparent, and its confident prognostications of evil are proved 
to be the utterances of a mistaken prophet. 

The best articles of the Westminster are those on Alchemy and 
Buddhism. The author of the latter seems to regard the long pre- 
valence of that debasing atheism among so large a portion of the 
human family quite irreconcilable with the doctrine of Christianity, 
that God is infinitely wise, holy, and good; and that there is no 
salvation for men except through faith in Christ. He is ignorant 
that the Scriptures teach that God has for a period given up the 
nations generally to their own course—that they may verify the 
great truths on which the work of redemption proceeds, and that 
that verification is at length to prepare the way for a new dispensa- 
tion, under which all the tribes and families of the earth, through an 
endless series of generations, are to be saved. The article on Emer- 
son’s English Traits, along with much commendation, points out its 
faults with a good deal of freedom. The view of Contemporary 
Literature, though displaying something of the usual theological 
characteristics of the work, is acute and interesting. 

The London Quarterly has a fine set of subjects. Among the 
most attractive are Bacon’s Essays, newly edited by Bishop Whately, 
Algeria, Church Building, the Physiognomy of the Human Form, 
and the Nuns of Port-Royal. 

The leading article of the North British on Dr. Chalmers and his 
works exhibits him as of a far lower rank than his admirers have 
generally assigned him. Its estimate of him, however, as a thinker 
and writer is in the main, we believe, just. His power lay almost 
wholly in his voice and manner, and terminated with his life. That 
the main part of his works should retain a high place in the litera- 
ture of Great Britain, greatly surpassed as he is by a crowd of writers 
in genius, learning, and taste, is impossible. His critic, though just 
in this judgment, dissents also, it should be mentioned, from many 
of his religious views, and thinks his theology is likely in a consider- 
able degree, as well as his great fame, to sink into speedy oblivion. 

The article on the Sight and how to See is highly instructive and 
pleasing. Those on the Workmen of Europe, Religious Novels, 
Spain, and Cockburn’s Memorials, are well entitled to a careful 
perusal, 














